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rataes a oct ot TENNESSEE ws CHEMIGAL CONTAINERS 


KARBOX !—the revolution- 
ary new development in 
chemical shipping containers 
has the outstanding advan- 
tage of being not only light 
and nonbreakable, but also 
square-shaped for space sav- 
ing. Karbox’s polyethylene 
plastic liner is inert in con- 
tact with most corrosive acid 
solutions. This new container 
saves freight costs because it 
weighs less than half as much 
as conventional carboys and 
is square-shaped to carry 
more payload in less space. 
Itis easy to handle and stacks 
well, nesting to lock the load. 


KARBOX will do a better 
job of carrying many chemi- 
cals to manufacturers in all 
of the 48 states and in foreign 
lands as well. Many other pro- 
ducts from TENNESSEE are 
also used by key industries 
throughout the country and 
abroad. That’s why TEN- 
NESSEE is known from Coast 
to Coast as an industry 
secving all industry 





TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Sales Office 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS » AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





RESEARCH KEEPS } F Goodr FIRST IN RUBBER 
we * 


Rubber moves jaws 
that chew rocks by the ton 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NSIDE that mass of metal are big 
jaws that chomp like human teeth. 
But it’s rocks they bite and grind— 
2000 tons a day—for building concrete 
roads! The jaws are resnssaty rubber 
belts and every time they grip and 
grind a new batch of rock, you can 
imagine the jerking jar that hits those 
belts. They were being broken and 
torn to shreds in days. 

Looking for ways to save, the con- 
tractor tried a kind of belt new to him 
—Grommet V belts—developed and 
made only by B. F. Goodrich. A grom- 
met is a cord loop inside the belt. It is 
made like a giant twisted cable except 


that it’s endless—no splices or over- 
laps. The grommets make it a flexible 
belt but one that stands shocks and 
heavy loads far better than ordinary 
belts. No other kind of belt has grom- 
mets; no other belt stands so much 
punishment or lasts so long. 

After the B. F. Goodrich Grommet 
V belts were installed, it was found 
they lasted 200% /onger than the belts 
used before—important money was 
saved, and time formerly needed for 
replacement could now be used in 
profitable production. 

This performance is typical, not an 
unusual case at all. It's the result of 


oes at B. F. Goodrich—the policy 
of constant product improvement, of 
never pene Hare a product "good 
enough”. If you use rubber belting 
hose or other industrial rubber goods, 
it will pay you to check with your BFG 
distributor: before you buy to see if 
you, too, can save money because of 
B. F. Goodrich research. Or write Th: 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. M-95, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


Grommet—T.M. The B. F. Goodrich Go 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 














y Pioneer Ocean- 
going Steamship 


America is om 


“translated” by metals such as Nickel into 
all manner of things that make for better living 


_ HE Savannah, pioneer ocean-going steamship, 
was an American idea. 


So, too, was Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. And 
the Wright Brothers’ airplane. 


Great as these American ideas were, they didn’t ask 
too much of metals... at first. 


But as time went on... 


As the stately-moving Savannah (1819) evolved into the 
speedy S.S. United States (1952), world’s fastest liner... 


As McCormick's simple, little reaper (1831) developed 
into the big, complex combine of today... 


As the Wright Brothers’ rickety flying machine 
(1903) was transformed into the soaring, swifter- 
than-sound jet plane.. 


As time went on, designers and engineers had to ask 
more and more of metals, both new and old alike: more 
strength, more resistance to heat damage, more 
toughness, more hardness, more corrosion resistance, 


In general engineers got what they asked for, too. 
Thanks mainly to metallurgical research. And to 
industry’s ingenuity in utilizing Nickel to add new 
properties to other metals and to produce new alloys 
for special purposes. 


Today, Inco Nickel is used to add strength, toughness, 

or other special properties to more than 3,000 iron, Yours for the Asking a es a Mie ot wee, 
copper, aluminum and other alloys. ful information on the properties, treatment, fabrication 
Nickel Alloys are aboard the S. S. United States. and performance of alloys containing nickel. 


They’re in vital parts of most big harvesting machines, Write for—“‘List A” of available publications. 
In the engines of jet planes, too. 


And The International Nickel Company is constantly Bscin 

exploring and developing new alloys containing Nickel => | THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
to have the right metal ready when the next big, 

bright idea comes along. NICKEL | 
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DUST DEADLY AS BACTERIA. Certain types 
of dust are extremely harmful to human 
beings. Quartz dust, for example, can some- 
times lead to diseases such as silicosis, cancer 
and tuberculosis. 


TRAPS DUST! Air-Maze air filter panels keep 
troublesome dust out of hotels, railroad cars, 
commercial and industrial buildings. Clean- 
ing bills are cut, employees and customers 
are happier. Air-Maze filter panels are easily 
cleaned, have high dirt-holding capacity. 


BB 
ye 


STOPS DUST WITH Oft! Air-Maze oil bath 
filters literally “scrub” intake air in a pool 
of oil. Used on large diesel engines and air 
compressors, they keep damaging dust and 
dirt from moving parts. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning or ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
=the cisances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities. For 
condensed product catalog write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Dept. C, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReRMAZZ8 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
Oil SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


3 





W. Paul Jones, president (left), and Don Dailey, vice president in 
charge of product planning, display the ice-maker in Servel’s 
revolutionary new refrigerator, which makes ice cubes automatically 
without trays. Servel also makes Wonderbars, home freezers, room 


Seven different Wyandotte special- 

ized products are used for metal clean- 
ing at Servel, In addition to servicing the 
metal-treating industry, Wyandotte supplies 
bottlers, dairies, laundries, food packers, 
restaurants, institutions, and railroads with 
specialized products for cleaning problems. 


Servel refrigerator components after 

neutralizer bath. Wyandotte basic chemi- 
cals, Caustic Soda and Soda Ash, are used 
by Servel for neutralizing—also for stripping 
and for softening water. Wyandotte also 
makes products for neutralizing in porcelain- 
enameling processes and after-acid pickling. 


air conditioners, water heaters, cartridge cases, F-84F Thunderstreak 
sections, and All-Year ® air-conditioning systems for homes. Wyan- 
dotte Chemical’s products are used in the manufacture of all these 
Servel products, as well as in drugs, detergents, glass, rubber, food, paper. 


Cartridge cases for the Armed Forces 

roll off the production lines on schedule 
at Servel. B.N., a highly effective electro- 
cleaner, and No. 38, a_ high-detergency, 
spray-washer cleaner, are two Wyandotte 
specialized metal-treating products used by 
Servel in making cartridge cases 





How Wyandotte helps chill your 


drinks...heat or cool your home 


WYANDOTTE , 
W. Paul Jones, president of Servel, Inc., 


CHEMICALS 
whose products cater to your comfort, knows how much 


you depend upon Wyandotte chemicals 


Everything in a modern home is helped directly or indirectly by chemistry . . . 
including Servel’s newest refrigerators and All-Year ® air-conditioning units. 

Mr. Jones, Servel’s president, will tell you that these unique products are 
marvels of lasting satisfaction .. . that each metal part has been painstakingly 
and properly treated. 


In Servel’s metal-treating operations seven different Wyandotte specialized 
I ’ 
cleaning products are used. 


Servel depends on Wyandotte for basic chemicals, too. Why? Because Servel 
has found that buying many chemicals and cleaning products from one source 
of supply has these advantages: carload shipments, centralized responsibility, 
uniformly high quality, lower use-costs — to name a few. 

If you use chemicals, or treat metals, consult Wyandotte, stating your 
requirements or problems. We will recommend the right product for each task 
—or work with you to develop new chemicals or cleaners —to do your job 
better, at lower cost. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





Wings for F-84F Jets are made by 

Servel. Wyandotte supplies the aircraft 
industry with many basic chemicals as well 
as metal cleaners, emulsion cleaners, paint 
strippers, fuel tank desealants. Wyandotte 
Ethylene Dichloride goes into ethyl fluid 
used in high-test aviation gasolines. 


Servel’s Wonderbar (above), a port- 

able silent refrigerette. Servel is forging 
ahead on new products—imaginative design 
—careful attention to costs. Buying quality 
products in carload lots to enjoy low costs 
is a Servel policy. Wyandotte’s wide range 
of products makes bulk buying profitable. 


Gateway to the future. Entrance to 

Wyandotte’s new research building por 
trays alchemists’ symbols of old. Inside 
every facility has been provided to enable 
us to serve you better, now and in the 
future. May we help YOU. Write, stating 
your problems, or bring them in personally 
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Save *7,000 A Car 
With New Elevator System 


These guards could be rushing your savings to the nearest bank . . . 
up to $7,000 per car a year. These savings are made possible by the 
new elevator team for heavy-traffic buildings—operatorless Selectomatic 


with Automatic Traffic Pattern Control. 


This new elevator system completely eliminates the human element 
.. . does away with car attendants . . . turns starters into good-will 

ambassadors. Automatic Traffic Pattern Control is far more efficient 
than a manual starter. It operates itself, taking orders directly from 


your building’s traffic. 


Regardless of the nature or frequency of the traffic changes, 
Automatic Traffic Pattern Control digests the facts and automatically 
switches the system to meet the existing demand. 24 hours a day, 

it electronically checks passenger flow, promptly adjusts itself to meet 


any change in traffic cenditions. 


Find out more about Automatic Traffic Pattern Control now. It’s ideal 
for new installations. Added to existing systems, it makes any elevators 


ultra-modern. Our nearest office will give your call prompt attention. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS © ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN B& SURE...1F 17s Westinghouse 


5-986686 





GET YOUR 

MATERIALS 

HANDLING 
FACTS 


FIRST HAND! 


Stacking @ stebilized load of weather-protected 
cans at United Can & Glass Co., Haywood, Calif, 


Keep your profits on the up-and-up 


. . « increase the efficiency of man-hour performance to insure 
smooth production . . . by harnessing the endless saving power 
of mechanized materials handling. The more effectively you 
utilize this invaluable tool the more you stand to strengthen 
your competitive position, Talk it over with the man responsible 
for materials handling in your plant. Ask him how Towmotor 
can help increase your profits. A new booklet, “Man-Hour 
Thieves,” points the way. Write for your copy. Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Div. 210, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 





READERS REPORT 


Hot Food Hot 


Dear Sir: 

From the story entitled Hospital 
Food Served a la Airline |[BW—Sep. 
5’53,p116], one might get the impres 
sion that hospital feeding had been uni 
formly poor until the advent of the hot 
and cold cart. 

Actually, there is no secret of serving 
hot foods hot and cold foods cold; it’s 
being done in literally dozens of hos- 
pitals, where patients have for years 
expressed great satisfaction with the 
food service. The equipment involved 
is a streamlined system of food service, 
using assembly line process and auto 
matic tray conveyors that deliver the 
tray within seconds to the patient floor 
where it is promptly served at the pa- 
tient’s side. 

Lamson Corporation and Samuel 
Olson Co., ... respectively, licked the 
hot food hot problem some twenty years 
ago. In addition, the trays of soiled 
dishes are returned te the dish washing 
area without the need for loading ele 
vators and trucks. 





Ancus M. Brown 
COMMERCIAL, DIVISION MANAGER 
LAMSON CORP. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Which Cost of Living? 


Dear Sir: 

On page 148 of your issue of Sept. 
5, you published a comparison of the 
old and the new cost of living indexes. 

It was our understanding that the old 
index was discontinued in June of this 
vear, and we write to inquire as to 
whether the figures are and will con 
tinue to be available for some months 
ahead. 

Incidentally, have you examined the 
subject at all, to see how the employer 
fares in a shift from the old to the new? 

A. 7. Becker 
D. BECKER & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e Your understanding that the “old” 
consumer price index was discontinued 
in June, 1953, is correct. The index on 
a 1935-39 base included in our table is 
the “interim adjusted” index 

Through June, 1953, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics issued three different 
indexes on the cost of living, all de- 
signed to measure price trends in ap- 
proximately the same way, but each 
new index contained improvements over 
its predecessor. First, there was the 
“old” index on a 1935-39 base, which 
has been discontinued. The second, 
known as the “interim adjusted” index 
(using 1935-39=100), contains slightly 
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WORD SPREADS ALONG THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


The foreman in a factory 
that makes electronic de- 
vices decided to try a Keller 
Nut Setter for assembling 
some of the many small 
parts. He rigged up a tem- 
porary air line and installed 
a single tool. 

When it went into opera- 
tion, word quickly passed up 
and down the assembly line 


—“the new tool is lighter,” 
“it’s easier to handle,” “she 
keeps ’way ahead of the rest 
of us,” “says it’s easy with 
the new air tool.” 

Soon other workers clam- 
ored for new lightweight 
tools ... and eventually the 
entire shop was outfitted “to 
keep peace in the family.” 
One assembly line took more 


than 40 tools, and many 
times 40 were needed to out- 
fit the whole plant. 

When you try Keller Air 
Tools in your shop, be pre- 
pared to go “all the way.” 
You will be pleased at em- 
ployee reactions, and with 
their greater daily output 
with less effort. 


Keller Air Tools are help- 
ing to streamline production 
and reduce costs in thou- 
sands of plants. Are they 
helping in yours? 


DRILLS « SCREW DRIVERS « NUT SETTERS * GRINDERS « RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS « AIR HOISTS © AIRFEEDRILLS 








KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





Showing the way — Raytheon Radar 


Raytheon Mariners Pathfinder* Radar has earned its popu- 
larity among fleet owners and seagoing men of all nations. 
Nearly 70% of today’s radar-equipped transatlantic vessels 
depend upon it. It is safety insurance in fog or storm at 
sea, and a guarantee of regular operating schedules. 


Behind the success story of Mariners Pathfinder Radar and 
other precision-built equipment supplied to government, 
home and industry is the pooled experience of Raytheon’s 25 
years in electronics. It’s a plus you get with every Raytheon 


product...why Raytheon means" Excellence in Electronics: 


RAYTHEON TELEVISION SETS feature new 
VU-matic* Control for all-channel VuHF- 
Unr tuning. Raytheon TV — “Built for 
Today — Designed for Tomorrow.” See it! 


” 


3,950,000 HOUR TEST by Northwest Air- 
lines proved that Raytheon Reliable 
miniature tubes (CK 5654) out-performed 
ordinary tubes by as much as 68.93%. 





different pricing and weighting from 
the “old” index. The third is the “re- 
vised” index (on a 1947-49 
which is similar to the “interim ad 
justed” in structure and weighting, but 
has improvements over it. 

The “old” index is no longer avail- 
able. The “interim adjusted” index will 
be issued through December, 1953. It 
is possible, however, to convert the 
“revised” index to the “interim ad- 
justed.” 


} 
DASC ), 


For the Record 
Dear Sir: 


In Business week for Aug. 8 [p. 50), 
you carried an article entitled Columbia 
Marks 5th Lp Year as Record Industry 
Heads for New High. We are delighted 
that BUSINESS WEEK ran three pages on 
the record industry of which we are an 
important part. It’s bound to do us all 
good. 

The article gave a generally good pic 
ture of what is going on, too. But it 
underplayed Capitol Records’ part. I'll 
cite two points. 

One, the story says Columbia was 
the only record company to show sales 
creases last year. __ sphacton to that 
is these figures available to all of our 
stockholders: Capitol sales for last year 
were $14,738,000 and were $13,385,090 
in 1951. Net per share was $1.01 for 
1952, compared with 75.5¢ for 1951, 
certainly an important gain 

Two, the table showing percent of 
the total record market lists Capitol 
with 11% in 1951 and 10% in 1952. 
This is based on a continuous survey 
made by the Market Research Corp. of 
America, to which both Capitol and 
Columbia subscribe. While the in 
formation is valuable, it is in no sense 
authoritative. Actually, exact figures 
may be obtained from excise tax data 
which are published by the government. 
These show that Capitol did 13.23% 
of the business in 1951 and 14.01% in 
1952. These figures show us gaining 
from 1951 to 1952 where the survey 
figures published show us losing 

Lioyp W. Dunn 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
CAPITOL RECORDS, INC. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Lasting Tribute 


Dear Sir: 

In re Personal Business on page 180 
of the Sept. 12 issue, sending flowers 
is not the only way one can express 
tangible respect for a deceased friend. 

For some time I have presented a 
book, selected with a view to the in- 
terests of the deceased, to the public 
library of his home community. This 
serves as a living memorial 

One interesting result: In place of 
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Boy. am I getting HRIED! 


— not this little piggie’s fault that he’s doomed to 
wind up in a club sandwich. It’s just that bacon 
looks so good to so many people when it’s wrapped 
in PLIOFILM. 


PLIOFILM clings to bacon or any meat product with- 
out a trace of sag or wrinkle. 


Because of its remarkable moisture-resistance, 
PLIOFILM won't shrink or stretch when exposed to 
showcase moisture. There’s less smearing—less fog- 
ging, even when wrapping products like ham or pork. 


PACKAGING 


More than that, PLioFILM is tough. It takes plenty 
of handling abuse without puncturing or splitting. It 
seals in taste, aroma, bloom. And its positive film-to- 
film seal is virtual insurance against rewraps. 


Could your product benefit by these PLIoFILM 
advantages? Especially when their relative cost is 
usually even /ess than that of conventional films? The 
Goodyear Packaging Engineer will be glad to work 
with you in designing a PLIOFILM wrap specifically 
for your problem. Write him at Goodyear, Pliofilm 


Dept. J-6410, Akron 16, Ohio. 


FILM are better in 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride—T.M 3 toon , ‘ 
-way protection inst air, moisture, liquids 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio yp ¢ agains , Moisture, liqu 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’'—every Sunday—ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TY Network 





Double your sales force 
without adding a man! 


Why put on extra salesmen to move 
a large inventory, secure new cus- 
tomers, or boost sagging sales? 


Without adding one penny to your 
payroll, you can multiply your man- 
power through the magic of merchan- 
dise incentives: and the unlimited 
influence of salesmen’s families. 

Hundreds of firms are getting plus 
sales from Cappel, MacDonald 
planned incentive campaigns, with- 
out the trouble and expense of hiring 
and training additional men. 

One appliance company doubled 
sales in 60 days, A retail chain re- 
ported a 660% sales increase on one 
line. A dairy added 18,738 new cus- 
tomers in just 11 days, Other firms 
upped sales 20%, 50%, 62.7%, 
105%." 

Your men (or your jobbers’ or 
dealers’ salesmen) will perform 
equally well—or better—when you 
put the power of merchandise prizes 
to work for you in a C-M planned 
incentive campaign. 


Why? Mainly because a sound 
merchandise prize campaign enlists 
the support of a salesman’s wife and 
family, Their support, encourage- 


ment, and very real help has the 
effect of doubling your sales force, by 
causing each man to increase his 
efforts substantially, 


Wives and families will throw their 
support to your products or services 
when their breadwinner can also be 
a prize winner, This is particularly 
true when the prizes are of such high 
quality and wide variety that they 
appeal to every member of the man’s 
family. 

More than 1600 such luxurious 
merchandise prizes are brought to- 
gether in the C-M catalog—the heart 
of the most successful sales cam- 
paigns and other incentive plans used 
by the nation’s industrial leaders. 


Add to this our ability and ex- 
perience in planning resultful cam- 
paigns, plus our talent and facilities 
to provide colorful, exciting promo- 
tion materials, and you get a com- 
plete incentive service that saves you 
money, time, and trouble. 


Want to know more? Without cost 
or obligation, C-M specialists will 
gladly work out specific suggestions 
enabling you to “double” your sales 
force without adding a man. 


*A request on your letterhead 
will bring proof of these figures. 


Cappel, MacDonald and Company 


129 South Ludlow Street, Dayton, Ohio. Offices in principal cities 


Originators of Merchandise Incentive Campaigns 





the usual formal expression of thanks 
by the family of the deceased, when 
lowers are sent, my letter to them tell- 
ing of my gift, and the usual notifica- 
tion to them by the local librarian, bring 
some letters I shall want to retain for 

a long time. 
Josern A. SuirLey 

DALLAS, TEX. 


Good Management 


Dear Sir: 

In your article, The Management 
Pattern—The Quest for Executive 
Theories, on page 50 of the Sept. 19 
issue, you have presented as good man- 
agement what is quite largely the result 
of good management. 

How do you get new plants? By good 
management in sales to provide surplus 
funds, capacity to sell more; by good 
manufacturing that keeps costs com- 
petitive or below. How do you get 
new products? By good management 
in providing and using market research, 
product research, and the experience of 
merchandisers and sales people. And 
how do you get aggressive promotion? 
By the teamwork of analysts of selling 
costs and those who know how adver- 
tising can reduce them, by skillful man- 
agement of the firm’s finances to provide 
funds, by releasing the energies of 
creative minds to spend these funds to 
exert the most leverage on the minds 
of the buying public, by the coordina- 
tion of all these factors by sales execu- 
tives who forecast and set objectives, 
and sweat and strain to meet them, 

In short, good management has to 
permeate the organization before it is 
likely to warrant a decision to add a 
product or expand a plant. For, a firm 
can bring out a new product, promote 
it aggressively, expand its plant—and 
wreck the company, without good man- 
agement. And good management comes 
from the top man. 

I apace beg to differ with your 
statement that you “become a success- 
ful management man by learning your 
industry.”” Many an assistant knows his 
industry better than many a top man- 
agement man, but without the capacity 
for good management. And many a top 
executive with a good knowledge of 
management has made a conspicuous 
success after coming into the top job 
from a completely different industry, 
with no knowledge of the new industry. 

But you have still done business a 
service by shocking management into 
re-examining the “hokum” that is 
handed out as good management... . 
There are good doctors and bad doctors, 
good consultants and bad consultants. 
Such service is exactly as good as the 
man who gives it, and no more. 

E. H. Van Duzee 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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How Oxygen...and LINDE SERVICE’ 


HELPED REMOVE A “LOST HEAT” oF STEEL 
IN A DAY...INSTEAD OF MONTHS 


CUTTING STEEL... 
TO CUT DOWN-TIME! 


Linve Service, working with mill 
people, adapted this Linpe C-60 
heavy duty oxygen cutting blow- 
pipe to powder cutting because 
of slag and refractories present 
in the lost heat, In less than 12 
hours, the spill was reduced to 
easily handled size 


If you use oxygen in your operations, LINDE SERVICE can 
mean dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street (74a New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


Tons of molten steel, 
pouring through a break- 

out in an open hearth fur- 
nace, settled in the furnace pit. 


The last time a heat was lost, 

the mill had to wait three months 

for special equipment to remove the 

huge spill. That meant costly delay in 

repairing the furnace and a floor clut- 
tered with a mass of steel. 


This time, however, the mill man- 
agement called in LINDE SERVICE to 
help. LINDE engineers recommended 
bringing in a LINDE heavy duty oxygen 
cutting blowpipe that was operating in 
the mill’s scrap cutting yard. A tempo- 
rary fixture was built, and in less than 
12 hours the lost heat was cut into see- 
tions that were easily removed to the 
scrap yard. The furnace was repaired 
and back in operation in record time, 
producing steel that would otherwise 
have been lost. 


* LINDE SERVICE 


is the unique combination of re- 
search, engineering, and over 40 years 
of accumulated know-how that is help- 
ing LINDE customers save money and 
improve production in their uses of 
oxygen and oxy-acetylene processes. 





More-money- for-less-work 


soon means no work 


ALK OF A 35-HOUR WEEK (which some 
gi (ganna aa “leaders” are promoting) is 
a fraud on the worker, unless greater production 
makes up for the shorter hours. 


The price of anything is based on the sum 
of all its costs, and labor is the greatest part 
of those costs in most products. The less a man 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


( leveland 


cag peg aga 
MACHINERY 
INCE 1880 


YOU. CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE 


produces, the greater the labor cost of his 
product and so the higher the price. The higher 
its price, the fewer people there are who will 
buy it. The fewer who buy, the fewer workers 


needed. 


So—a shorter work week, with its less pro- 
duction, can put men out of work. 





Tapping high precision 
micrometer parts on a 


Warner & Swasey 


MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











Atlas emulsifiers help 
perfume scents to remain ‘constant’ 


Perfume oils which formerly had 
comme] Meiht 16) h1:10 lame timelalel mor tamale)” 
be made into sparkling clear water 
solutions by means of Atlas emul- 
sifiers. Result Perfume com- 
pounds are less apt to evaporate 

they keep a more uniform 


ntensity of fragrance 


Atlas sorbitol improves 

cigarette odor and taste 

Sorbitol not only protects moisture 
content of cigarettes against hu- 
midity extremes, but also lends a 
more pleasant fragrance and taste 
to the smoke. Made from corn 
sugar, sorbitol is inexpensive, 


plentiful t 


How 

| to 

ae turn 
cere nose 

to 


“ves 


with Atlas Chemicals — 


Better smell usually 
means better sell. 
Perhaps Atlas chemicals 
can help you, too, to put 
more “nose appeal’ into 
your products. For 


experienced technical 


Hystrene® fatty acids for 
face creams that stay fragrant 


Extreme purity of aleiacie iti abe. 


the secret of making face crean Atlas today. 


and other cosmetics that hold thei 


assistance, write or call 


freshness never become rar 
cid. Hystrene fatty acids, the base 
for many leading formulas, are free 


j 
of odor 
; 








Serving industry 
Through Chemistry 


=, 
LESS. 
PF ATLAS 
ATL Ag 
es 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hexahydric Alcohols + Surface Active Agents «industrial Explosives 
Industrial Finishes * Laundry Covers + Acids * Activated Carbons 





( )rtical 


A) 


to Lower High Corporation Taxes 


(but not recommended) 


Industrial eye accidents can take a 
real “bite” out of any company’s net 
three ways: in the production they 
stop, the production they slow (sub- 
stitute workers don’t do so well), and 
in the cost of care and compensation. 
In the effort to cut down* these 
avoidable taxes on profits, a program 
that safeguards a 

valued worker's 

eyes is sound 


policy. One large company by the use 
of safety glasses averaging $2.30 cut 
its compensation costs from a high of 

2.80 to $.40 per worker per year. In 
the AO records are many such ex- 
amples of savings. 

How about your company? Eye in- 
juries are as certain as death and taxes 
unless there is a program that controls 
them. Ask your AO Safety Repre- 
sentative for complete details. 


*98% of eye injuries are eliminated when workers wear safety goggles, 


AO's Industrial Vision Program increases 
Pr Decreoses Accidents. Write 
today for booklet “improved industrial 
Vision™ to American Optical Company, 
5110Vision Pork, Southbridge, Mass. 


Copyright, 1953, American Optical Company 


SOUTHBRIDCE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK You are beginning to hear more talk about a slight tapering in the 
OCT. 3, 1953 activity of durable goods industries and of inventory reductions. 


These always are difficult things to pinpoint at an early stage. 


However, wobbly raw material prices tend to confirm the caution on 
inventory. Scattered layoffs indicate lower output in a few lines. 











Inventories long have been a source of concern to economists. 

A BUSINESS WEEK The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago notes that “more than half 
of the $10-billion gain in total output (annual rate) from the first to the 
second quarter was traceable to additions to business inventories.” 


SERVICE Probing deeper, the bank adds that “almost half the rise was accounted 
for by producers of durable goods.” 


Even if accumulation doesn’t turn into outright attrition, a mere 
slackening in the rate of accumulation would retard business. 


Purchasing agents have struggled for years to bring steel inventories 
up to minimum operating needs. Finally, they are near success. 

“The rapid . . . accumulation in all positions since that steel strike of 
1952, coupled with the evident slowing or stopping of additions since 
midyear, suggests that supplies in the hands of consumers are close to 
balance,” says the National Industrial Conference Board. 






















Steel operations today reflect supply approaching demand. 


Output for several weeks has been below capacity. The rate, generally 
between 90% and 95%, now averages the higher figure. 


Such operations, presuming they include no demand for inventory, 
would indicate annual needs in excess of 110-million tons. 


We can’t be sure, however, that a mite isn’t still being stocked. 
a 
Seasonal factors alone will curtail steel needs somewhat from now on 


(even though mills’ operations presumably are presently keyed to orders 
already booked or in sight for fourth-quarter delivery). 


Declining auto production alone could knock five points off the steel 
rate. In addition, you must count on some dip in building. 






But Iron Age, for one, doesn’t expect any more than a seasonal slide. 
it estimates the steel industry’s third-quarter average operating rate at 
91.6% of capacity, says the fourth will be off only a suade. 


Here’s the latest (and not unexpected) dent in steel demand: 


This week brought layoffs, described as seasonal, in tinplate mills. 
Canning needs have passed their peak, and there is a fairly well sub- 
stantiated suspicion of some overproduction. 





Much stress now is being laid on the theory that expansion in soft 
goods is offsetting any slack in durables. In effect, this makes the following 
argument: No recession will go far so long as the consumer is so well heeled. 


Such a pattern—booming soft goods against a slow decline in produc- 
tion of hard—probably will mark the last quarter. 
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Soft goods thus will aid in maintaining employment and payrolls. 


By bolstering purchasing power, nondurables can cushion a possible 
inventory adjustment in hard goods. Nevertheless, if stocks held by pro- 
ducers of durables prove top-heavy relative to sales, this will be felt. 


Factory employment figures reflect some easing in durable goods. 


This had not been too apparent earlier. One reason seems to have been 
that first reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics overstated employment. 
Now, however, the revised estimates show a creeping downturn. 


Factories turning out hard goods had 10.1-million on their payrolls 
in April and May. By August, the figure was a shade under 10-million. 


The decline, to be sure, was tiny. ‘t could be seasonal in part, and 
there may be statistical errors. But it wiii bear watching. 


Most of the employment decline in factories turning out hard goods 
has been in the rather loose category of “transportation equipment.” 


Its drop of 80,000 (about 4%) reflects lower demand for trucks and 
railway equipment—plus military cutbacks on the plane program. 


Even so, it provides 200,000 more jobs than a year ago. 


Factories making soft goods now employ about 7'4-million people. 
That’s only a little ahead of last year (compared with a gain of nearly 
1%%-million in plants turning out durables). 


However, the gain in soft goods might be larger if more hands were 
available. Manufacturers of durables have been getting more than their 
share of workers because their pay averages $13 a week higher. 

That helps explain why layoffs in hard goods haven’t caused much 
unemployment. Jobs could be had in soft lines. 


Factory payrolls will shrink a bit as efforts to cut costs eliminate over- 
time. It may not affect consumer income much, in the aggregate, but it 
can pinch the individual factory worker’s spending. 

That’s the main significance of a decline from about 4114 hours in a 
factory work week late last year to a 4014-hour average now. 

. 

Look for the cost of supporting farm prices to soar. 

The latest figure shows nearly $314-billion tied up in such ventures. 
And that includes very little in the way of help on 1953 crops. 

Heretofore, the talk has centered on the problem of this year’s grain 
crops. But cotton shouldn’t be forgotten; spot markets this week averaged 
slightly below the loan price. 


Home building, despite its lagging tendency in recent months, will 
easily top the million mark again this year. 

More than 740,000 dwelling units were started in the first eight 
months. If we do as well over the rest of the year as we did in 1952 (which 
is doubtful), the figure would reach 1.1-million. 

But if we only match the slower rate of late 1951, this year’s total 
still will be about 1,050,000. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 3, 1955, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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DURING THE PAST TWELVE YEARS, INTERNATIONAL HAS 


SULFL ec Acid PLANT, 


GREATLY EXPANDED AND DIVERSIFIED ITS OPERATIONS 
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MINERALS AND CHEMICALS THAT ARE ESSENTIAL IN THE 
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OF CHEMICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL GOODS 


Muriate and Sulfate of Potash . . . Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia . . . Phosphate 


for Agriculture and Industrial Chemicals ... Complete Fertilizers ... Feed Phos- 


phates . . . Caustic Potash . . . Carbonate of Potash . . . Technical Grade Potas- 


sium Chloride... Feldspar... Mica... Bentonite and Refractory Clays... 


Refractory Specialties ... Ac’cent* (Monosodium Glutamate) ... Amino Acids 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Hematenn 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 euiss/ 





..- the mark of an 


The familiar L. A. that identifies each motor 
built by The Louis Allis Co. is more than a mere 
trademark. These two distinctive strokes formed 
the signed initials of Louis Allis—our founder 
and first president. He used them to signify 
approval on the many matters that crossed his 
desk each day. 


To us these initials on our product symbolize 


a challenge—a challenge to continue building 


Explosion-Proof Motor 


ae 


Textile Motor Open Drip-Proof Motor 
Arbor Motor 


> © 


outstanding motor 


our motors to the high standards of quality and 
performance established by Louis Allis more 
than 50 years ago. To you they mean sound 
design, rugged construction, and ample safety 
factor for long life and dependability—al! the 


things you want in electric motors. 


You can’t go wrong when the motor for 
your job carries the famous L. A. Trade-mark. 


Always look for it. 


Splash-Proof 
Motor 


Vertical 
Pump Motor 


Fan-Cooled Flange Moto 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO. witwaunee 7, wisconsin 
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§ Latest 
Business Week Index (above) . sash 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,139 
Production of automobiles and trucks 140,678 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $53,288 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,354 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,486 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of = 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = _ 

Foodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). . inet 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).. ee 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut V alley, E&MJ, ‘Ib.) SP Pr ie 29.780¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard wir-ter, Kansas City, bu.).............+++- $2.16 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............0000% 32.74¢ 
PO SES GIN, Gs Ces ds Ud cde Bec ies nici penta babadetusanesaeek $2.12 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 52,801 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 78,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 23,035 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,393 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 26,228 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 

Export (in millions) 

Imports (in millions) 
* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 26, 1953. + Revised, 
%* Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++ Estimate. 
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Preceding 
Week 


$253.2 


+2,144 
+146,912 
+$48,547 
8,395 
6,495 
1,623 


411.8 
83.2 
96.6 

141.7 

$35.33 
29.950¢ 
$2.19 
32.76¢ 
$2.12 


53,527 
79,482 
23,295 
31,604 
26,464 


Latest 
Month 


Month 
Ago 


257.4 


2,040 
152,866 
$44,093 

8,540 

6,621 

1,595 


415.6 
85.4 
95.2 

141.7 

$40.00 
29.970¢ 
$2.21 
32.91 ¢ 
$2.12 


53,330 
79.301 
22,891 
32,005 
26,131 


Preceding 
Month 
$71.51 
$1,377 

$934 


Year 
Ago 


246.7 


2.195 
141,228 
$43,062 

7,625 

6,507 

1,930 


427.2 
97.4 
91,5 

130.8 


**$42.00 


24.500¢ 
$2.42 
38.366 
$2.00 


52,990 
76,488 
21,782 
32,127 
24,857 


Year 

Ago 
$67.23 
$1,027 
$839 


& Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.5] 


++45,820 
++72,036 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
$43.82 

$812 
$412 





in BUSINESS this 


WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WILL EAST AND WEST BURY THE HATCHET? 
Possibility is increased by pressures and develop- 


ments in both camps 


AUTOS: THE DUMP AND DISCOUNT BLUES. Des- 
pite enormous new-car market, dealers find they 
have to resort to fat trade-in allowances, discounts, 
and may have to dump some 1953 leftovers. ..p. 29 


A BARGAIN BASEMENT MOVES A BATCH OF 
DIAMONDS. Klein's finds that money’s there for 
POSE eye reer Tt ye 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


MOVING INTO U.S. MARKETS is 
John Klautz, Dutch publisher. .p. 164 


TRADE AID OR BARRICADE?— 
Bui'dup of Europe's industry by U. S. 
will give both sides ammunition in 
coming debate on trade policy. p. 166 


CHEAPER CARS FOR BRITAIN. New 
Ford sets low-price mark......p. 169 


COMMODITIES: 


CONGRESS PROBERS EYE STOCK- 
PILING. Even McCarthy's vommittee 
may get into investigation of buying 
EN ins de were 6s ddeeece nan p. 186 


COMPANIES: 


CRUC'AL ROUND is looming in clash 
of industrial Brownhoist groups over 
attempi to merge with Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke. p. 56 


DISGRUNTLED executives of Hughes 
Aircraft were quitting. Last week the 
Air Force took a hand........p. 61 


ECONOMICS: 


U.S. CONSUMER: STATISTICALLY 
HE’S WELL HEELED. His total assets 
far outrun his debts, new study for 
Reserve Board shows ..p. 156 


FINANCE: 


WHY U.S. CUT THE INTEREST RATE. 
Demand for tax anticipation certifi- 
cates proved so heavy that the debt 
managers were able to offer less 
interest .. at a 


RFC ASSETS GO ON THE BLOCK. 
Remnants of agency staff go to work 
persuading private investors to take 
over a billion-dollar portfolio. .p. 48 


INDUSTRIES: 
FREIGHT BOOM ON THE INLAND 
WATERWAYS. Quietly, inland water- 
way transportation has been chalk- 
ing up steady gains........... p. 84 


Fes dieoune p. 30 


WHY DOESN'T IT DROP? Probers seek political 
hay in finding why living costs are rising. Actually, 


the c-of-] is behaving as might be expected. .p. 32 


Business Briefs 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








TUGS SCRAMBLE FOR SHRINKING 
BUSINESS. Campaign to clean up 
New York waterfront may help the 
tugboat operators eventually, but 
fresh trouble is piling up......p. 88 


BUT MAKERS SEE GOOD MARKET. 
Farm equipment makers trace this 
year's sales drop to ease-up in farm- 
er's urgency to buy. They hope im- 
proved machines will whet inter- 

p. 94 


DEPARTMENT STORE OF HOMES 
DRAWS CROWDS OF HOUSTON 
SHOPPERS. Houston Home Builders 
Assn. tries new sales technique—a 
“Parade of Homes” exhibit....p. 96 


LABOR: 


AFL PLAYS FOR HIGH STAKES. 
ILA fight will affect its prestige and 
ESS aera p. 172 
EMPLOYERS’ GROUP IN FLUX. The 
old San Francisco council tried to 
handle both policy-making and bar- 
gaining—-with some unhappy results. 
Now there are two groups....p. 175 


MANAGEMENT: 


SELLING TOMORROW'S AUTOMA- 
TION TO THE RANK-AND-FILE. Ford 
makes a movie to allay workers’ 
A ery ee er rion 
WHEN LINE AND STAFF TANGLE. 
Even the Army, which invented the 
concept, is having trouble..... p. 7 


PAPER WORK claims as many U. S. 


Serre rere 


GREYHOUND ITS OWN MASTER. Bus company is 
buying out railroad interest in its operating com- 
A ers a eo p. 33 
WHITE HOUSE BETWEEN TWO FIRES. Labor 
Secretary Durkin’s resignation has both labor and 
management scared and swinging 


workers as agriculture. Much of it, an 
expert says, is unnecessary p. 79 


MARKETING: 


COLOR TV: BIG HIT AND BIG PROB- 
LEMS. Appetite of Assn. of National 
Advertisers, whetted by demonstra. 
tion, won't be satisfied for some time 
to come..... p. 138 


THE MARKETING PATTERN: GET- 
TING INSIDE THE CONSUMER'S 
p. 146 


PREMIUMS IN FULL BLOOM. Dealer 
and customer incentives reached 
$1-billion last year and are still grow- 
i p. 148 
AIR COOLER sales boomed this sum- 
mer, appliance men say. Yet many 
dealers had reason to be disap- 
SE Sic lek oe + wre p. 152 


THE MARKETS: 


WHAT DOES THE RALLY MEAN? 
Bulls and bears have their own inter- 
pretation of week's gains p. 170 


PRODUCTION: 


THE BOOM THAT HAS LED TO A 
CRISIS. Spurting electrical appliance 
industry finds itself coming up 
against a ceiling set by inadequate 
Wty GF DOMNOB so5o 0k sca 0es p. 103 


PRODUCTION PATTERN: HIGH 
HOPES VS. HARD FACTS....p. 110 


NEW PRODUCTS <asne 


REGIONS: 


BROOKLYN: WAVES FROM MAN- 
HATTAN BREAK OVER CITY IN A 
CITY. You name it and Brooklyn 

ee .. p.. 126 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


KEEPING THE FLAG AFLOAT. U. S. 
merchant marine, on the skids, looks 
to the government for help...p. 194 
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If you’re expanding... 


Consider Greater Minneapolis 


PF, PER wages 


Serving 6,000,000 People 


The ol’ fishing hole... in the heart of the city... 


For these lucky youngsters, it’s only 
a step from their front door to this 
prize catch. And they’re right in the 
city of Minneapolis, with the busy 
Loop only a few moments away! With 
1l ‘“‘fishable’’ lakes inside the city 
limits, enthusiastic anglers have every 
opportunity to try their luck. 

And on these same lakes other Min- 
neapolitans are boating, swimming, 
skating in season. Nearby are golf 
courses, tennis courts, yacht clubs and 
archery ranges, and five thousand acres 


There’s water enough for everybody in 
the City of Lakes! Water sports are a big 
part of Minneapolis life...with the 
nearest lake only a block or two away. 


of parks and playgrounds with bridle 
paths and ski trails. Good schools and 
colleges dot the city, and America’s 
third largest university. But Greater 
Minneapolis is more than just a beau- 
tiful city in which it’s fun to live and 
work and play. Minneapolis is a way 
of life which has attracted and held 
a people unusually high in intelligence 
and literacy, in skill and stability. 
Yes, if you’re expanding, consider 
Greater Minneapolis. It will pay you 
to investigate this way of life. 


World’s fastest sailboats skim the 
waters of Minneapolis’ lakes 
Sailing one of these incredibly 
graceful, long-masted racers is a 
thrill you’ll never forget! 


Fun galore in winter, too! You can 
go skiing, skating, ice-boating, or 
like this young lady, you can try 
your luck at ice-fishing for wall 
eyed pike. 


Minneapolis is justly proud of its 
schools and colleges. The city 
has 95 public, 39 parochial, 100 
trade, business and professional 
schools and colleges, and the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 


For further specific information, write Department of Industrial Development, 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 1750 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3 
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CHIEF JOSEPH DAM, shown above under construction at Bridge- 
port, Washington, is located just below Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River—and will have a power generating capacity second 
only to Grand Coulee when completed. Construction is being handled 
by CHIEF JOSEPH BUILDERS, a combine of 4 principal contrac- 
tors. And lubrication of all equipment on this mammoth job is being 
handled exclusively by Texaco! 


Above: a few of the many CHIEF JOSEPH construction 
monsters. Here is what CHIEF JOSEPH BUILDERS have 
to say about Texaco: “The Texaco Simplified Lubrication 
Plan has been a big help to us. By reducing the number of 
lubricants we have to use, we have substantially reduced 
the chance of error in application, and have speeded our 
maintenance work. And, of course, the always-fine quality of 
Texaco Lubricants has been an important factor in keeping 
our equipment on the job and our maintenance costs low.” 





oe above is just one of the many examples of benefits enjoyed 
through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the services of 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement 
to cover all your plants can help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest 
of more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Will East and West Bury the Hatchet? 


@ It's distinctly possible. 


@ There are pressures in both the Eastern and West- 


ern camps for some kind of negotiated settlement. 


@ Russia is no longer in a position to wage an 


aggressive cold war, as was the case in Stalin's time. 


The 


West, bothered by defense costs, is eager to make peace. 


For the first time since the start of 

the cold war, world events have reached 
a stage where there’s a possibility of a 
negotiated settlement between East 
and West. Forces at work on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain are pushing 
the world in that direction. 
e Changing Shape—Ihe world situa- 
tion is not negotiable yet, though some 
European politicians seem to think it 
is. The Communists aren't yet ready 
to talk about settling big issues like 
Germany and Korea—except on terms 
that the U.S. and most of its allies will 
never accept. There is proof of that in 
the way Moscow has rejected the 
Western proposals for an October for- 
eign ministers’ meeting on Germany, 
and in the way it is still stalling the 
Korean political conference. 

But there’s no doubt that some 
weighty new factors have come into 
play in the East-West balance. They're 
weighty enough so that Washington .s 
now taking its first real look at the 
problem of trying to negotiate a set- 
tlement with Moscow. This was the 
meaning of Secretary of State Dulles’ 
speech to the United Nations. 

There’s no telling what the basis of 
such a negotiated settlement might be. 
Clearly it would have to involve dis- 
armament, But first, it would have to 
include: 

In Europe: on the one hand, Rus- 
sian agreement to a unified and inde- 
pendent Germany, plus a relaxation of 
Moscow’s control over the governments 
of Eastern Europe. On the other, a 
Western guarantee that neither Ger- 
many nor Eastern Europe would be 
pawns in an anti-Russian Western 
policy. 

In Asia: on the one hand, agreement 
by Red China to keep peace in Korea 
and to halt support for the Communist 
Viet Minh forces in Indo-China. On 


the other, Western acceptance of Red 
China as a member of the United Na- 
tions and restoration of normal trade 
relations. 


|. Pressure in the East 


Russia is in no position today to 
wage, let alone win, the kind of cold 
war that Stalin waged against the West 
for more than five years. ‘The West's 
military position, especially in Europe 
and the Middle East, is strong enough 
today to make a return to Stalin’s policy 
an impossible proposition for Russia. 
At the same time, Moscow is facing 
serious economic trouble at home and 
a potentially explosive situation in the 
satellite area of Eastern Europe. 

The new Soviet regime is trying, of 
course, to make up for the losses it has 
suffered because of these two develop- 
ments. It is doing a lot of diplomatic 
sparring in the hope of splitting the 
North Atlantic Alliance and of cteating 
a new pro-Communist bloc in Asia. But 
it’s now clear that the Kremlin’s one 
hope of bringing the West to its own 
terms is to hang on to its power, both 
in Russia and in the satellites, until it 
has enough H-bombs to blackmail the 
West into agreement. 
¢ Strength or Weakness—From_ the 
West’s angle, this situation offers new 
possibilities for peace and new, terrible 
dangers. The hope is that disintegra- 
tion within the Soviet empire will reach 
the crisis point before Russia has built 
an effective stockpile of H-bombs. ‘Then 
Moscow would have to negotiate from 
weakness, without an overpowering 
blackmail weapon. 

No one can be sure, of course, 
whether Russia can produce H-bombs 
fast enough to offset the political and 
economic weaknesses that have shown 
up since Stalin’s death; or whether the 


new Soviet regime will be forced to 
agree to a settlement first. But two 
things are clear: 

¢ The agricultural crisis in Russia 
is so severe that Moscow is not only 
loosening up Stalin's agricultural policy 
(BW—Sep.26'53,p31), but is now di 
verting production facilities from arma 
ments to farm machinery. 

¢ Eastern Europe, especially East 
Germany and saw wall 84 is near 
the boiling point. Another explosion 
like the one that rocked the Soviet Zon« 
June 17 could come this winter 

In combination, these weaknesses 

may well force Moscow to seek a set 
tlement in Europe before long, perhaps 
even during 1954. 


ll. Pressure in the West 


If that’s the case, vou can be sure 
Washington will respond—and not just 
because of a desire to get out from under 
the shadow of the H-bomb. There are 
other pressures on U.S. policy-makers. 
In the U.S. itself, there’s the mounting 
desire to cut down the defense burden. 
Typical of the U.S. approach are the 
twin goals of the National Security 
Council—security and solvency. ‘There's 
no disposition now to build Western 
strength to a point where Moscow 
could be forced to unconditional sur 
render. 

The reasons for this lic not only in 
pressures inside the U.S., but 
pressures coming from = our 
which the U.S. can't 
Britain and France are 
negotiation with Moscow 
the same two reasons that 
Washington’s approach, and partly be 
cause both countries are now trying to 
develop independent forcign policies for 
the long haul. For cxample, in both 
London and Paris there's the feeling 
that a negotiated agreement on Ger 
many is necessary to keep Germany 
from getting so strong that it will 
upset the power balance in Western 
Europe itself. 


also in 
allies 
ignore Both 
pushing for 
partly for 
motivate 


lll. The Shifting Balance 


The fact is that as Western strength 
has grown relative to Russia's, cohesion 
within the Western camp been 
loosening up. Whereas two years 


has 


or 
ag ) 
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the U.S. was the unquestioned ledder 
of what amounted to a wartime = 
tion, our position today is more ike 
that of the leading power in a pedce- 
time alliance. 

This doesn’t mean there will be any 
letup in the U.S. drive to strengthen 
the defenses of the free world. And the 
strength of the base on which the U. S. 
is now operating is a key factor in the 
present world situation. 
¢ In Europe—Despite some setbacks in 
achieving the military goals of the 
North Atlantic ‘Treaty Organization, 
the over-all defense picture “ bright- 
ened during the past year. There has 
been a steady increase in NATO air 
»0wer. Ground forces in Europe have 
cen strengthened by the addition of 
atomic artillery. 

There have been encouraging devel- 
opments at a different level, as well. 
Early in September came the Adenauer 
victory in West Germany—which means 
that German armed strength will come 
into play soon, cither through the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community or directly 
through NATO. ‘Then, last week, the 
U.S. signed a pact with Spain, which 
greatly strengthens the U.S. strategic 
position in Europe. 
¢ The East—In the Middle Fast the 
Western position is much stronger to- 
day than it was a vear ago, ‘The Com- 
munist threat to Iran seems to be over 
now that Premier Mossadegh is out of 
office and Gen. Zahedi is in power. In 
gvypt, the chances look better every 
day for a British-E.gyptian agreement 
on the defense of Suez. This means 
there’s a pretty fair chance now that a 
Middle Kast defense system can be 
organized, 

In the Far East, the U.S. hasn’t 
gained in the way it has in Europe and 
the Middle East. But in a military 
sense the lines have hardened against 
the Communists. The big achievement 
this vear has been the Korean cease-fire. 
Whether or not it leads to a Korean 
settlement soon, this is a major setback 
for Moscow. 

I'rue, there has been no comparable 
success in Indo-China. But the U.S. is 
firmly committed now to preventing 
the Communists from taking over that 
part of the world. That commitment 
amounts today to about $800-million a 
year in aid to French and Viet Nam 
forces and a sort of U.S. guarantee of 
Indo-Chinese independence. It might 
be extended to include direct military 
action if that should ever become neces- 
sary to hold Indo-China. 

What's more, the United States is 
determined not to case up the pressure 
on Red China until there are clear 
signs that both Peking and Moscow are 
ready to negotiate a Far Eastern set- 
tlement. 

This means that the U.S. will do its 
best to keep Red China out of the 
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U.N. and to prevent any relaxation of 
the present embargo on strategic trade 
with mainland China. As Washington 
sees it, giving in on these two issues 
would merely increase Red China’s po- 
litical leverage in Asia and give a lift to 
its sagging economy. 


IV. Stones in the Road 


The U.S. still has problems in Eu- 
rope and Asia—some of them arising 
out of our very success. And you can be 
sure that Russia will try to exploit these 
problems to the full. 

For example, Adenauer’s victory has 
put German rearmament in the bag, 
but not without raising new doubts in 
France about the European Defense 
Community. As things look now the 
Laniel government (or any possible suc- 
cessor) won't be able to get EDC 
through the National Assembly unless 
it is also prepared to negotiate with 
Sovict Ryssia about the eastern fron- 
ticrs of Germany. It’s even possible 
that the Assembly will be offered a 
double package—(1) EDC, which will 
put German and French forces in a 
joint army, plus (2) a revival of the 
Franco-Soviet pact of 1945, which 
would guarantee France against the 


very country—Germany—it allied with 
in EDC. 

You can be sure the Russians will 

maneuver to get such a policy adopted 
in France. Moscow has been plaving 
on French fears of Germany for several 
months now. And so long as there’s 
a chance to stymie EDC by one means 
or another, Moscow will stall on a 
German settlement. 
e Asian Bloc?—In Asia, Washington is 
sticking by its guns on the Korean po- 
litical conference. The U.S. insists 
that only nations that fought in the 
war sit in, with the Communists and 
the U.N. nations on opposite sides of 
the table. 

But this demand is giving the Com- 
munists a chance to play footsic with 
India. Moscow and Peking are now 
trying to build an Asian bloc, which 
would stand apart from the West on 
all Asian issues. The tendency toward 
a neutralism leaning toward Pcking is 
already strong in India and_ Indo- 
nesia. If the Communists have any 
success with this project, they might be 
able to force a negotiated settlement in 
Indo-China. In any they are 
likely to stall any negotiations for an 
Asian settlement as long as their game 


seems to have a good chance of success. 


Case 


A Tunnel Floats through Texas 


About 300 ft. long and 35 ft. in diameter, 
the huge object floating smoothly down 
the Sabine River in Texas is one of nine 
sections of a new 4-mi.-long highway tun- 
nel that will link Baytown and La Porte, 
Tex. (BW—Apr.22’50,p73). The towns are 
on opposite sides of Galveston Bay right 


outside of Houston. The tunnel sections 
were constructed on land at the United 
States Steel Co.’s plant at Orange, Tex. 
Completely encased in giant steel tubing 
and bulkheaded, they were launched from 
the plant shipways on their 125-mi. trip to 
the tunnel site at Baytown. 
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for new cars. But... 


Autos: the Dump and Discount Blues 


@ Dealers find that there's still an enormous market 


@ Tosella car today, you have to offer either a high 
trade-in allowance or a straight price discount—plus all sorts 


of extra concessions. 


@ And to make room for next year's models, you 
may have to dump 1953's leftovers at a loss. 


Last week, a prospective car buyer 
named S. S. White strolled into the 
salesroom of Mecklenburg Motors, Inc. 
(Charlotte, N.C.), leading a billy goat 
on a rope. “I want a 1953 Mercury,” 
White told the salesman. “What’ll this 
goat get me as a trade-in?” 

The salesman looked the goat over, 
noted that it was in good condition, 
conferred with the manager, and stated 
a price: $640.87. Shortly afterward, 
White drove off in a new Mercury. 
¢ For a Song—This was more than just 
a whacky publicity stunt. Mecklenburg 
was ready to do almost anything that 
would sell cars. And new-car dealers 
throughout the country, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found this week, are in the 
same mood. ‘They're offering oversized 
trade-in allowances, tremendous dis- 
counts. They're running loud, full-page 
we ads; staging night-long sales 
at which customers are assured that “‘no 
reasonable offer” will be refused. 
Caught between the pincer jaws of 
booming supply and lagging demand, 
dealers are working furiously to keep 
the cars moving. 

A Los Angeles dealer, for instance, 
ran a one-day sale at which he allowed 
himself a profit of $1 per car. A Plym- 
outh dealer in Cleveland put a trade- 
in value of $1,050 on a 1949 car, is 
now ready to sell it for $750. Dealers 
in Detroit are giving straight discounts 
of as much as $500 off new-car list 
prices. Dealers everywhere are offering 
to arrange, and pay for, the legal ma- 
nipulations that go with buying a car— 
registration, inspection, transfer of title, 
and the like. 
¢ The Finger—The blame for all this 
trouble, dealers sav, goes to the tre- 
mendous output of Detroit auto makers. 

“With 6-million cars and 5-million 
customers,” a San Francisco new-car 
man explains, “something has to give— 
the dealer.” 

Many car men will get more specific 
than that. Much of the trouble, they'll 
tell you, stems from the hot competi- 
tive battle among manufacturers—espe- 
cially between Ford and Chevrolet. “If 
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they’d quit trying to produce for that 
No. | spot,” laments a Houston dealer, 
“we'd all breathe a lot casier.” 

Car men complain further that man- 
ufacturers aren’t absorbing their share 
of the punishment that must go with 
any such big-scale war. “All Detroit 
had to do is dump 100 cars on me,” 
says one dealer. “That's casy enough. 
But me, I’ve got to go out and sell 
them.” What's more, the complaint 
continues, there has been no recent 
price cut at the manufacturers’ level. 
Any price-cutting has to be done by 
the dealer. It’s his profit margin, not 
the manufacturer's, that’s dado: 
¢ Results—The upshot of all this is that 
the dealer’s sales volume is high, his 
profit per unit low, and his inventory 
growing. 

A Buick agency in Pittsburgh tells a 
fairly typical story: Its sales are running 
about 20% ahead of last year’s. But its 
profits are up only “fractionally.” Like 
other agencies, it has had to lean over 
backward to please its customers—give 
each buyer, in effect, a knockdown of 
several hundred dollars. 

Despite the fact that dealers are 
selling cars furiously, most of them are 
having trouble keeping ahead of De- 
troit. A ‘Texas dealer, for example, re- 
ports that he received 200 cars in 
August, sold enly 120. The next month’s 
allotment, added to August's leftovers, 
gave him 280 cars to sell in September. 
“They aren't like cereal,” he says 
morosely. “You can’t cat them.” 
¢ The Rack—Nor can a dealer cat the 
used cars he accepts as trade-ins—and 
this makes the situation even worse. 

When output is high and dealers 
are forced to allow heavy trade-in values, 
more and more consumers are induced 
to buy new cars. ‘This puts huge num- 
bers of used cars on the market; the 
prices of used cars go down. 

Hence, the new-car dealer finds him- 
self on a sort of economic rack. While 
the prices he must allow on trade-ins 
go up, the prices he gets when he resells 
them go down. A dealer in Cleveland 
found this to be the case when he al- 






lowed $1,050 on a 1949 Plymouth 
Trying to pass it on to a wholesaler, he 
was offered $450. 

¢ Cousins—In the same whirlpool with 
the new-car dealer is his cousin, the 
used-car man. About the only difference 
between their two forms of trouble is 
that the used-car dealer, less hedged 
about restrictions, can thrash about a 
little more freely to keep his head 
above water. 

At the end of every model year, the 
new-car man has to clear his floor to 
make room for next year’s models. In 
a year of heavy supply, he often has to 
resort to Prosi og 8 the expiring year’s 
cars at extremely ow prices—even at a 
loss. In almost every city this week, 
you could hear angry dealers charging 
their competitors with dumping. 

While used-car dealers are affected by 

the changeover in models, the problem 
isn’t nearly so sharp with them. 
e Price—Another __ restriction that’s 
stronger on the new-car dealer is that 
of price. While new-car prices are fairly 
standard, used-car prices can vary tre 
mendously. 

Hence, a used-car dealer can often 
make money where a new-car man can't, 
simply by twisting and turning a little 
Say he has a 1949 Ford in fair condi 
tion on which he hopes to realize $850 
A customer drives in with an ancient 
Buick worth perhaps $100 

In times of heavy supply, the cagey 
customer will insist that his Buick is 
worth $200. What does the dealer do? 
He simply states the price of the Ford 
at $950, generously gives the customer 
his $200, collects $750 in cash, and 
sells the Buick for the $100 it’s worth 
—thus realizing his expected $850. 

A new-car dealer can do this to a 

certain extent, but he can’t push it as 
far as his cousin. 
e Way Out?—The embattled new-car 
dealer has three hopes for release from 
his troubles: He hopes that manufac 
turers will cut (1) output or (2) prices 
But he places most of his faith on (3) 
hard selling. 

Most old-time dealers figure they can 
sell their way out of the present situa 
tion, even if it lasts through 1954—as 
many expect. Though it'll mean high 
pressure campaigns and low profit mar 
gins, most dealers think they'll sell as 
many cars next year as this year. 

“People have the money,” one dealer 
says. “tt you fight for it, it’s yours.” His 
fighting words are backed up by the 
experience of a Washington (D.C.) 
dealer. During the course of a big one- 
day sales drive, the dealer sold 57 new 
Mercurys and took orders for 87 more. 
Onlv 22% of the sales were on an in 
stallment basis; all the rest were cash, 
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BARGAIN HUNTERS line up under police guard waiting for 
Manhattan cut-rate store S. Klein to open its huge diamond sale. 


BIGGEST HIT of array of over 100,000 diamonds were 


stones for rings, 


which 


BALLYHOO aplenty tickled Klein’s. 


generated a spate of publicity. 


Klein’s custom-mounted. 


As_ expected 


the 


loose 


sale 


A Bargain Basement Moves a Batch of 


S. Klein, perhaps the most famous 
cut-rate, cash-and-carry department 
store in the country, holds that there’s 
money around than most re 
tailers think—if retailers will just go 
after it. ‘This week, the Manhattan 
store got a chance to test its theory 
und to get itself some splashy publicity 

when it gave a sheer luxury item the 
bargain-basement treatment. 


more 
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At 9 a.m. on Monday, Klein's opened 
the doors of its big store on Union 
Square for a mammoth diamond sale. 
Ihe bargain bait was more than 100, 
000 sparklers the store had come by in 
a special cash deal with an old-line 
Manhattan wholesaler. The _ batch, 
worth well over $4-million, included 
mounted and unmounted stones priced 
from as low as about $5 to $131,000 


for a perfect, 22-carat, emer 
e Diamond Hunt—l ollowins 
of a two-page newspaper sp! 
of more than fifty at a 
all through the day in th 
police-guarded entrance, 


tim 


t 


deep at the counters when thei 


came to go in. While a few 
tiously examined goods, young 
excitedly fingered engagement 
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INDEPENDENT APPRAISERS reassured, 
found prices 15% below normal retail. 
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CASH layed out affirmed Klein belief that 
the money was there for luxuries. 


Diamonds 


ding rings, and a host of women of all 
ages—many of them well-dressed and a 
couple even  chauffeur-driven—picked 
up fancy trinkets they'd always wanted 
or just couldn’t resist at Klein's prices. 
By the end of the day, drooping 
Klein’s cashiers had rung up sales of 
thousands of diamonds, most of them 
in the $400-$600 class. There were WOMEN of all ages and economic groups dominated crowd, reaching for fancy trinkets 


even nibbles on the $131,000 job they'd always wanted or couldn't resist at Klein’s prices. 
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Why Doesn't It Drop? 


Probers seek political hay in rising living costs, despite 
cheaper raw materials. Actually, the c-of-l is behaving as 
might be expected. 


It’s hard to explain standpat meat 
and grocery bills to a consumer who has 
heard that prices are declining. He 
wants somebody to do somcthing— 
something like Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Racwei’s new investigation of 
the food processing and distribution in- 
dustries. 

That’s why the headline potential 
of such an investigation won't be found 
in the sober economic fact that the cost 
of living has actually been acting about 
as you might have expected. 

“ver since President Eisenhower 
took office, the cost of living has be- 
haved almost perfectly, in the eyes of 
his new businessmen administrators. 
The c-of-l has been inching up just 
enough to indicate a busy economy, 
and not enough to cut markedly into 
the value of the dollar. 
¢ Not Enough—This week the people 
who were proudest of the performance 
learned that it wasn’t good enough. 
Politicians began to worry about a 
question that had been bothering 
housewives and some business analysts 
for months. Why should the cost of 
living go up at all, in a period when 
raw material prices are going down? 

In particular, why should the cost of 
food go up 1.9% in the August cost- 
of-living index, when prices received 
by farmers have been declining for 
more than a year? 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which prepares the index, had an an- 
swer. But it wasn’t the kind of answer 
to fend off Benson’s investigation of 
processors and distributors. Neither 
was it enough to still the rumblings 
of Rep. Clifford Hope’s touring House 
Agriculture Committee. Committee 
members let it be known that they 
were planning their own investigation 
of why retail food prices weren't fol- 
lowing farm prices down. They implied 
that p pea didn’t proceed rigorously 
cnough to suit them, they would hold 
their own hearings. 
¢ Happy Humphrey—On the other 
hand, what BLS had to say was pleas- 
ing to Tfeasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, who seizes every chance to 
defend the way that the cost of living 
has crept upward. Humphrey points 
out that cach move up is in itself so 
small as to amount to stability for all 
practical purposes. 

BLS technicians say the same thing. 
Every month the agency checks the 
cost of basic items to families with in- 
comes in the labor and clerical cate- 
gory. Last August, prices were only 
.7% higher than a year before. One 
BLS statistician said, “That's just plain 
stability.” 

The picture is a little different if you 
look back to February, the first full 
month of the Eisenhower Administra- 


tion: Since then, the cost of living has 
gone up 1.6%-—still a narrow rise, but 
one that would amount to 2.7% a 
year if maintained for 12 months. 
hat’s almost four times as fast a gain 
as that for August-to-August. 

¢ Escalators—Gains of that magnitude 
would have a sizable impact on wage 
levels—pulling pay up for some 5-mil- 
lion workers directly or indirectly 
through escalator contracts. 

The addition in living costs so far 

this year has brought one small round 
of increases. But the boosts were big 
enough to suggest that automatic raises 
may be tending of themselves to keep 
living costs inching upward. 
e Explanation—BLS has another con- 
cern. With many signs of a downturn 
appearing in the cconomy, the question 
naturally pops up: Is the cost-of-living 
index going the other way because it 
is faulty? BLS experts say no. And 
they give this explanation: 

In the course of a year, the price of 
food has gone down 2.5%. The price 
of clothing has dropped a bit, too. Both 
these items stem back to raw materials, 
which have been declining in price. 
Now, if the entire list of items in the 
index had followed food and clothing, 
living costs would be down. 

Instead, every other major category 
on the index has gone up—housing, 
transportation, medical costs, personal 
care, reading and recreation, tobacco, 
and liquor. 

The index has moved up over the 12 
months because the costs of housing 
and services have risen enough to wipe 
out drops in food and clothing. Hous- 
ing and services, BLS experts point out, 
have no direct connection with raw 
materials prices. Agricultural prices 
could drop for a long time without 
having any direct effect on transit fares 
in New York—which rose cnough in 
August to cause a jump in the whole 
transportation category on the index. 

What has been happening is that 
rent—out from under controls com- 
pletely since July 31—and the cost of 
services have been catching up with 
the general Korean price rise. Controls 
kept a lid on rents. And services tra- 
ditionally move more slowly, pricewise, 
than food and clothing. So it’s a case 
of one group of living costs coming 
down, mecting another group still ris- 
ing, with the net effect on the upside. 
e Short-term—The trouble with this 
picture is that it’s good only if statistics 
go back a year. Since February, food 
has been going up steadily along with 
everything else except clothing. In fact, 
the rise in food is the largest of all— 
2.6%—and that puts the Administra- 
tion firmly on the hook, politically. 

In food’s latest rise—recorded in the 
index for August—beef is clearly the 
culprit, with an increase of 6%. That 
makes the packers a natural target for 
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Benson’s investigation, and for mutter- 
ings from the farm politicians in Con- 
gress. 

But concentration on meat will hide 
the underlying characteristic of the en- 
tire price movement: its broad base— 
the general nature of the creeping ad- 
vance. Practically everything is going 
up a little, practically nothing is com- 
ing down. ‘That’s true even inside the 
food category. Fruits and vegetables 
were down seasonally in August, for ex- 
ample, but every other food class was 
up—ceggs, lard, coffee, fresh milk, and 
bread, notably. 

There’s no particular seasonal drop 
in the picture over the next few 
months, as BLS technicians see it. 
This, combined with the broad rise in 
the cost of housing and services, indi- 
cates further notching up over the next 
several months. But with movements 
as small as those currently being re- 
corded, this is mostly guesswork. 
¢ Well-plowed Field—Few people in 
Washington or in the meat packing 
centers expect Benson to turn up any- 
thing new. This is a well-worked field 
—inquiries into packers’ spreads and dis- 
tributors’ markups are a regular part of 
the Washington scene. 

No matter what Benson’s experts 
find, it probably won’t sooth farmers 
very much. Cattle prices have slumped 


é 


High Court’s New Chief 


The liberal wing of the Republican Party 
got a boost this week when President Eisen- 
hower picked one of its top political figures 
—Gov. Earl Warren of California—for the 
job of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The favored candidate, Warren built up a 
long legal background as a_ prosecuting 
attorney and as attorney-general of Cali- 
fornia before the three four-year terms as 
governor that made him a national figure. 
The appointment completes the court's 
membership in time for the session starting 
Oct. 5. 
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off around 30% under a year ago. In 
the same period, the meat category on 
the BLS index dropped 5.3%. 
When its study is completed, the 
Agriculture Dept. is likely to locate 
most of the explanation in the natural 


time lag between stockyard and retail 
prices, plus high fixed costs all along 
the packer-to-butcher pipeline. But 
this doesn’t add up to an attractive po 
litical package, so it won't end the 
matter. 


Greyhound Its Own Master 


Bus company is buying out railroad interest in its 
operating companies. It's all part of a streamlining program 
for economy and aggressive promotion. 


Greyhound Corp. of Chicago is flex- 
ing its muscles for a determined grab at 
a bigger and more profitable share of 
the nation’s passenger traffic. 

For a starter, Greyhound is buving 
its way out of its old 50-50 partnerships 
with railroads whose tracks parallel its 
routes. The bus company is already 
picking up the interest of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Great Northern, and South- 
ern Pacific in its operations. Other deals 
are on the fire. The idea is to give 
Grevkound 100% control of its opera- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

Once it has all its subsidiary operating 
branches under one tidy control, Grev- 
hound proposes to streamline account- 
ing and other practices, with healthy 
savings in sight. At the same time, a 
more aggressive hunt for the elusive 
passenger will be possible. Grevhound 
is very conscious of the need to do 
something about rising costs, plus the 
increasing encroachments of private cars 
on short haul passengers, and of the 
airlines and railroads on the long hauls. 
¢ $25-million Loan—First move in the 
tightening-up program is the borrowing 
of $25-million to buy out the railroads. 
Of this, about $8.5-million goes to the 
Pennsy for its 50% interest in the 
highly profitable Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound lines. 

The union of the Pennsv and Grey- 
hound came about when the railroad’s 
wholly owned bus operations around 
Philadelphia were extended to Pitts- 


burgh in 1930. At that time, Grev- - 


hound was pushing out of the Midwest 
toward the Atlantic Coast population 
centers. Competition was averted when 
each company bought a half interest 
in the other’s bus operation. The deal 
has been consistently profitable for 
both, but created considerable friction. 
¢ Irritations—Managing the lines has 
been a tightrope-walking job for Swan 
Sundstrom, who joined Grevhound as 
a school bus driver in 1916, and has 
been boss of Penn Grevhound for 22 
vears. The fact that all receipts had to 
be banked by the railroad, and that the 
Pennsy had to O.K. all spending and 
salaries, was galling to Grevhound. So 
were the second-rate quarters that it 
often received in Pennsy railroad sta- 


tions, though the bus line was fre 
quently glad to have the facilities. A 
horrible example of this, to Grevhound, 
was the fact that its buses were kept at 
the beat-up Broad Street Station in 
Philadelphia till it was torn down 
Even then, the buses were so skimpily 
lodged at the 30th St. Station they 
needed signalmen to guide them out 

Operational advantages to be gained 
by consolidation make these irritations 
seem mere gnat-bites. By picking up 
the Pennsy share, and by buying Blue 
Ridge Lines from Potomac Edison for 
about $2,250,000, Grevhound 
100% ownership of all Grevhound op 
erations in the East. As a result, it 
should be possible to climinate some 
local operating companies. The New 
England companies, good feeder lines 
but not consistently profitable, can now 
be merged into Penn Grevhound, which 
will encompass all operations east of 
Cleveland. At the same time competi- 
tion for long haul passengers will be 
eliminated between Penn Greyhound, 
Central Grevhound, and Blue Ridge. 

All sorts of tidy savings are in sight 
For example, the line believes it will 
knock 15% off ticket accounting costs 
e Further Plans—Plans for similar 
clean-ups in other parts of the country 
are still in the blueprint stage. Even 
tually, the present 17 operating com 
panies in the U.S. may be 
into seven or eight. In the 
Penn Grevhound may take in all lines 
from Washington west to St. Louis 
and north to Chicago. Southeastern 
Grevhound can absorb -Florida, Along 
the Mississippi, the Illinois, Dixie, and 
Teche lines would merge naturally. So 
would Southwestern Grevhound, and 
Pacific Greyhound, with the Southern 
Pacific RR out of the picture 

Along the same lines, if plans ma 
ture for buying out the interest of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
RR in Richmond Greyhound, it will 
be possible to lump Richmond with 
Capitol and Atlantic operations 

There is little doubt that the Inter 
state Commerce Commission will ap 
prove Greyhound’s buying out of the 
railroads. ICC asked the rails to dis 
pose of their interests several years ago 


secures 
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LABOR BUGABOO 


Secretary Durkin’s angry resig- 
nation leaves unions afraid Ki- 
senhower is swinging against them on ‘Taft-Hartley amendment. 


MANAGEMENT BUGABOO 


staffmen, employer groups suspect, are pushing labor views. 


Bernard Shanley and 
other White House 


White House between Two Fires 


The furor over Labor Secretary Mar- 
tin Durkin’s resignation because of 
disagreement with President Eisen 
hower over proposed ‘Taft-Hartley 
amendments has had this result: Both 
management and labor men now are 
scared about what will happen to the 
labor law. 

So both are bringing their guns to 
bear on the Administration—and the 
White Hlouse—to try to make the end 
product come out as they want it. 

Earlier each side was confident the 
Administration would do right by it; 
now both are in a quandary. And the 
fears of cach side have a personal tinge. 
Labor leaders are afraid the new secre- 
tary may be unfriendly, may doom any 
labor-sponsored amendments. Manage- 
ment’s hobgoblin is the President's 
special counsel, Bernard M. Shanley: 
They blame him for the pro-labor color- 
ing of the tentative White House 
message containing Durkin’s 19 pro- 
posed Taft-Hartley amendments. 
¢ Worriers—There’s a third group that’s 
worrying, too. Republican politicians 
are concerned over the possibility of 
failure to get any amendments, or the 
right kind, through the next session of 
Congress. Eisenhower promised to 
improve ‘Taft-Hartley. Failure would 
leave Republican candidates vulnerable 
to attack by labor and the Democrats. 
And it would take the loss of only a 
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few seats to cost the Republicans con- 
trol of the next Congress. 

These Republican worricrs fear that 
all the pulling and hauling between 
now and next spring may keep Con- 
gress from voting any amendments at 
all. Some ‘Taft-Hartley supporters 
would prefer this. But so would those 
union in who would like to keep 
T-H as a campaign issue in the 1954 
elections. 
¢ Pressure—Strategists describe attack 
as the best defense, and psychologists 
say fear breeds an impulse to attack. 
So business organizations have intensi- 
fied their campaign to prevent major 
overhauling of the ‘T-H_ statute, at 
least along the pro-labor lines of the 
19 amendments. And labor leaders, 
spurred by their fears and encouraged 
by the narrow margin by which the 19 
changes failed to become Administra- 
tion policy, have raised their demands. 

Both sides interpret Eisenhower's 
statement on the Durkin incident as 
opening the door to labor and man- 
agement efforts to get their views to 
him. 

The two sides see the open-door in- 
vitation in the President's statement 
that he would send “my own sugges- 
tion” to Congress at its opening session 
in January—and that they'd be based 
not only on recommendations of the 
White House group but also on such 


other recommendations 
get. 

e Labor—Just how much organized la- 
bor will do in trying to influence the 
White House position on T-H will de- 
pend largely on who is named Secretary 
of Labor. If he’s another labor leader, 
or is friendly, labor will show more 
interest than if he is neutral or hostile. 
Whatever comes out of the White 
House will be measured by Durkin’s 19 
amendments. 

¢ Business— I'aft-Hartley supporters, 
largely business groups, have taken the 
Durkin episode as fair warning. Even if 
the 19 amendments were only a “‘work- 
ing paper” as the White House said, 
business is disturbed that even a work- 
ing paper could be so heavily weighted 
in labor’s favor. That’s why the more 
conservative T-H supporters in industry 
are reportedly out to “get” Shanley, 
holding him responsible for yielding 
to Durkin’s proposals. 

Business groups have undertaken a 
campaign to bypass the White House 
staff and get their position before 
Eisenhower himself. They're working 
through Cabinet members who have the 
President’s car. Chambers of commerce 
and trade associations are flooding the 
White House, Cabinet members, and 
Congress with letters telegrams 
urging Taft-Hartley changes proposed 
by industry. 


as he might 


and 
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OSBORN ,roto-core 


AUTOMATIC 
operated by Allen-Bradley control 


High rates of core production have been made pos- 
sible through the use of the Osborn Manufacturing 
Company Automatic Indexing Turntable Core Blowing 
Machine. This is an example of another manufacturer 
that has standardized on Allen-Bradley control. 

Allen-Bradley controls — proven reliable over the last 
20 years and longer—have become the choice of dis- 
criminating machine tool and equipment builders. 
Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only one moving 
part... and, therefore, assure the greatest degree of 
reliability. These controls can be depended upon for 
millions of trouble free operations. In addition, 
Allen-Bradley double break, silver alloy contacts are 
always in perfect operating condition—they require 
no maintenance. 

Specify Allen-Bradley. You cannot go wrong! 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





Gere: 














Control panel which operates this machine 
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The most 


migratory bird 


in the world! 





Ask the man who helps feather millions of new “nests” a year—Americans 
are the most restless people on the face of the earth! Millions changed 
their residence in the war years. U. S. census reports show that in every 
year since 1947 an average of 29 million* Americans have begun the 
year in one house and ended it in a different one! 

This movement means the shifting, far or near, of millions of families, 
with everything they treasure—pitchers to pianos. And moving means 
movers, and their motor vans, the “magic carpets” from here to there, 
anytime. 

If you should want to join the migration—for a better job in a distant 
city, for new opportunity anywhere in America—isn’t it a comfort to 
know the movers will be ready to help you? 

The reasonable cost, good service, and direct delivery of motor car- 
riers, plus the careful handling your belongings will get, mean you are 
less tied down to one job, one spot, than ever before! The moving van is 
just one more symbol of the indispensable service that a// the trucking 
industry gives you every day. If you've got it—a truck brought it! 


*Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce: Current Population Reports — Series P-20, 


QF’ American Trucking Industry 


Washington 6, D.C. 


American Trucking Associations, 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Excess oil: Louisiana took a second cut 
from its October allowable, for a total 
reduction of 75,000 bbl. a day. . . . In 
another sign of oversupply, Sunray Oil 
Corp. decided to reduce its crude oil 
purchases in Oklahoma by 25%. 
~ 

And excess gasoline: Price wars that 
have been flickering around the country 
flared in the New York metropolitan 
area when some 70 New Jersey retailers 
hacked prices by as much as 7¢ a gal. 


- 
Plaskon division of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. will be bought for cash by 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. No price 
has been announced. The deal means 
that Allied, a producer of basic chem- 
icals, will expand widely its activities 
in the plastics field. 

« 
Those new Treasury notes, Series C, 
which may be used for tax anticipation 
(page 43), shave the yield to investors 
to 1.56% if held for six months. 
Another sign of easier money came 
this week when dealers shaded their 
interest rates on business borrowings 
by means of commercial paper 


a 
On-again-off-again: Smal] Business Ad- 
ministration has decided to charge a 
flat 6% on direct loans. That’s 1% 
above the old Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. rate. Last week, SBA made the 
same decision, and then reversed itself 
for a while (BW—Sep.26'53,p1 36). 

a 
A very sharp lead pencil won the $15- 
million Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Co. bond issue for Union Securities 
Corp., and its associates. Union’s pro- 
posal—101.614 on a 3% coupon—topped 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. group’s bid by 
only 4¢ on a $1,000 bond. That works 
out to just $600 for the whole same 
issuc. 

e 
B-52 jet production will be speeded up 
by the Air Force. Boeing Airplane Co. 
will tool up its Wichita plant, to sup- 
plement Seattle production of the eight- 
jet bombers. The Air Force also plans 
“accelerated production” of the North 
American F-190 jet fighter 

~ 


Pipeline for defense: The Petroleum 
Administration for Defense has urged 
building of new lines to carry 940,000 
bbl. of crude a day to the East Coast 
from Texas and the Middle West. 
* 

100% stock dividend on its common 
has been declared by Hygrade Food 
Products Corp. The dividend, set for 
Oct. 29, follows Hygrade’s absorption 
by merger of Kingan & Co. Inc., a 
meat packer. 
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Another example 
of 


efficient power 


at lower cost 








This big Cooper-Bessemer Gas-Diese! engine and another 
still larger one provide municipal power and light for the 
City of Hearne, Texas, at extremely low cost. 


How this DIESEL takes a city SWIMMING and GOLFING! 





HE citizens of Hearne, Texas, know what it 

means to have their own municipal power plant, 
powered by modern Cooper-Bessemer Gas-Diesel 
engines, running almost entirely on natural gas at 
the highest efficiencies known today. 


While giving them power and light at normal 
rates, this combination actually produces 64% of the 
city’s total revenue and is responsible for low prop- 
erty taxes. In addition, the plant's revenue has largely 
defrayed the cost of a 92-acre park, a golf course, 
fully equipped club house and a big swimming pool 
with bath house, to say nothing of absorbing the 
cost of lighting schools and streets. 


Quite a break for the people of Hearne? Sure, but 
today it’s common where wise city planning can 
team up gas fuel with modern Gas-Diesel engines. 
Cooper-Bessemer developed and introduced Gas- 
Diesels only a few years ago... . and they were money 


savers right from the start. Since then there have been 
constant improvements for ever greater benefits and 
economies. 


It’s pretty good evidence that regardless of your 
heavy-duty power needs, stationary, mobile or marine, 
it will pay you to check on the new things being done 
by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 





Mount Vernon, Ohie 


/ / 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Po 


New York * Chicege * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 

Sen Diege * Houston * Dellas * Odessa * Pampe * Greggien * 

Seattle * Tulse * S$. Levis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifex, N.S 


DIESELS*GAS ENGINES*+GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS «+ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 














‘HE RUINED OUR RECORD... AGAIN!” 


The foreman was fed up. This was fore they cause expensive accidents, is part trial Engineering and Industria 





Hygiene. 
Charlie's third accident so far this year, of the job of Industrial Preventive Medicine. But there is more to Humanics than pre- 


and once more the department safety In Liberty Mutual’s Humanics program, vention. If an accident should happen, 
record was spoiled. ‘‘He just can’t keep out Industrial Preventive Medicine is only one Claims Medical Service works t 


o reduce 
of trouble,”’ 


wailed the foreman. part of a three-pronged attack on a// the pain and loss. And Rehabilitation helps 
But the plant doctor found out something causes of accidents. The others are Indus- restore the badly injured to normal living 
the foreman didn’t know. When Charlie ‘ 


and working. 
recovered, the doctor asked him, -. 








Humanics is g.od business as well 


“How long have you been wearing as good human relations. | its the 
those glasses?’’ Charlie guessed about cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
six years. He was referred to an ocu surance. It improves production. It 
list and new glasses were fitted. His reduces suffering for workers and 
run of “bad luck" stopped. LI BERI Y ‘© MUTUAL 


their families. It has saved money and 
An accident repeater (like a “slow” INSURANCE COMPANY 
youngster in school) may be blamed ase ce te 


for carelessness when his real trouble 


any Liberty Mutual office. Just look 
. saje > : 
is faulty vision or some other defect We work to keep you if in your telephone book for the one 


which might be easily remedied. Spot- nearest you. Or write t at 175 
ting these faults, and curing them be- Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


manpower in businesses like yours. 
You can secure further facts through 











*% Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS x 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 3, 1953 


No easy money policy is imminent, despite all the speculation. The 
Federal Reserve Board has been under pressure to inflate the supply of 
funds that banks can loan. It kicked the idea around for several weeks. 
But its decision is that nothing drastic is necessary at this time to maintain 
a strong and stable economy. So: 


No cut in required bank reserves is in sight. A cut in reserves is the 
surest way the Fed has to boost the amount of money banks may lend— 
and thus head off a recession. But the Fed feels no such action is needed 
now (BW-Sep.26’53,p200). 


No cut in the rediscount rate is in sight, either. A lower discount 
would make it more attractive for banks to sell loan paper to the Fed and 
get cash for further loans to business, home buyers, etc. Feeling among 
board members is that this stimulant isn’t necessary. 


The policy still is to stabilize credit. The board plans to see to it 
that business can get cash to meet seasonal and growth demands—but 
without making money so easy that it encourages inflation or so tight 
that it invites a general business letdown. 


Here’s the background on the Fed’s position: Credit tightened hard in 
the spring. That was deliberate—to hold down inflation. In the late spring 
and early summer, there was worry over a recession, brought on by the 
“hard money” policy. In June the Fed cut required bank reserves. This 
brought an easing. But in August there still was fear of too little credit. 
The Fed considered another cut in bank reserves. But there has been 
relief in September. Credit demands haven’t been up to bankers’ expecta- 


tions. Also, the Fed bought government securities in the market, which is a 
way of pumping up loan money in banks. And as a result, credit is more 
plentiful than was expected. The Fed will be more liberal later if there's a 
new tightening. But for now it will sit tight. 


As you look ahead on business, remember government spending. The 
government still is the biggest single customer of business and industry. 


A new federal budget now is in the mill for the 1955 fiscal period 
(which starts next July 1). And whether you sell to the government or not, 
the level of government buying will influence your business. Final figures 
on what the government will do won’t be available until next midyear. But 
you can begin now to anticipate the trend. 


Start with revenue for next year. The official figure is $60-billion plus, 
after tax cuts. 


Nonaefense spending (including foreign aid, atom bomb development, 
etc.) will run at least $27-billion, maybe a few billion more. 


Defense spending is being planned at about $40-billion. That’s less 
than this year’s $42.4-billion. It probably will be cut down even more 
before it clears the Budget Bureau and President Eisenhower. The range 
most talked is about $38-billion to $40-billion. 

That will leave a $5-billion to $7-billion deficit unless taxes are raised, 
which is unlikely. A deficit is a stimulant. Reprvblicans can deplore it 
But they can’t end it soon. 


Government reorganization got a real boost this week when the new 
Hoover Commission held its first meeting. 









WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Ccontinueg) 


WASHINGTON The target this time is functions. The old Hoover Commission proposed 





















BUREAU many changes to streamline the form of government (most of them have 

OCT. 3, 1953 been adopted). This commission will seek money savings. It’s a new 
approach. And it may bring major policy reversals by taking government 
out of business. 


You will get better gasoline for your car in the immediate future. 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense—has suspended its order pro- 
hibiting use of alkylates in motor gasoline because of aviation demands. The 
Air Force can’t find places to store what it has ordered. And besides, alky- 
late production facilities have increased faster than the government figured. 
So the gasoline octane race will now be wide open. 


s 
Construction will slide next year. Guesses by private and govern- 
ment experts all are in agreement. A quick rundown: 

Private home building, about $11.7-billion this year, will be off—but 
by only around 5%. That means continuation of the home-building boom. 

Public housing, $560-million this year, will be down 40% because of 
economy measures. 

Private industrial construction, now $2-billion plus, will be off 10%. 

Atomie energy, $1.9-billion this year, will also be off 10%. 

Commercial construction, currently $1.6-billion, will be up 10% next 
year. 

School building also will rise 5% to 10% above this year. 

Hospitals will be down 10% to 15% from this year’s $600-million. 

Utilities—rails, gas, electric—will be slightly over this year. 

Highways, sewer, and water will be up, too— about 10% on the average. 
It still looks like big construction, on balance, a big economic prop. 
a 


Warren’s appointment: The new Chief Justice based his political 
career on the promotion of social welfare, which gave him Democratic 
strength, too, in California. Conservative Republicans disagreed with him, 
but couldn’t get the party leadership. To Eisenhower, Warren is “middle- 
way” in politics. 

California GOP politics will now shift to the right. Lt. Governor Knight 
is a conservative. With Vice-President Nixon supporting, he will try to 
keep party leadership in the state from Senate Leader Knowland, a Warren 
ally. 





































The sales tax issue was too hot. There’s no doubt the Treasury wanted 
to try it as a money raiser. But the Democrats were lining up solidly 
against any such scheme. The GOP itself was split. So Eisenhower stepped 
in and knocked the whole idea out. | 












Chances for a new war in Korea are slim. The Reds are making it 
tough for us to agree on peace talk agenda. But we will make even more 
concessions, The reason: If war is resumed, it won’t be limited to conven- 
tional arms. This could touch off World War III. Washington will lean over 

PAGE 40 backward, hoping the voters will understand what’s at stake. 
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A MESSAGE 
OF ASSURANCE 


Most pre-war Scotch whisky was used 


up during the war shortage. With 
determination and foresight Chivas , f Vo | Uy 'f _s 
Brothers laid down a limited amount ie a\ oie 
for superior ageing ; S RE 

As a luxury product Chivas Regal " : cHIVA GAL 
12 year old Scotch is rare rather than : 


prohibitively expensive, and many : e | m4 
wy 


discerning people want it. 


Please do not be disappointed if ‘ ; BLENDED SCOTCH 


oat 


you can not get it every time you 
order it. But, while limited, the sup- 
ply is continuous. Only time can in- 
crease it...for you wil! always find 


its quality worthy of the name— 


ities eeaaenieel 


“Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies.” 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES gga? 


Cuivas wnornEns LID 


OST eas noeen $C 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. of 


Aberdeen, Scotland— Established 1801 
By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and 


it é “ym * ae 
Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI Re S. 172 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION + NEWYORK,.N.Y 
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PRACTICAL IMAGINATION AT WORK FOR YOU 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S “deep-breathing V8” 


NEWEST, MOST ADVANCED CAR ENGINE 


Compact, low-friction engine inhales and utilizes air and fuel more efficiently... 


gives you greater performance and safety, even on steepest mountain roads. 





What's happened to automobile en design? 

At Chrysler Corporation, somethi pectacu 
lar! America’s most advanced cai ne, the 
V8 hemispherical combustion chamber design, 
is already turning gasoline into | er more 
cleanly, more efficiently, than any er powel 
plant for passenger cars. 

This extraordinary engine, which being 
enjoyed by Chrysler, DeSoto and 
owners, actually breathes deeper 
wider, straighter fuel passages. Val 
open wider. Spark plugs fire direct 
tons. So efficient is performance t] 
doesn't “carbon-up” with resultant 
and costly repair bills. 

This design is so inherently “right” that, with 
minor modifications, its range can bh tended 
enormously. One test version. tu it 309 
horsepower — without superchargi ithout 
boosting compression, without supe 


Another version, with fuel inject und air 
intakes in place of carburetors, ci ed 404 


horsepower, and has now gone bé that. 
Chrysler Corporation engineers er, are 
not interested in power for powe: ( rhey 
are interested in the performance uur Cau 
today. And tomorrow. They en uperb 
performance into Chrysler-built ca putting 
power in proper balance witli car wi Result 
you get spirited getaway, economy, eration 


/ 


Cutaway of Chrysler-built V8 engine showing (1 ) dome-shaped 
chomber, (2) bigger, high-lift valves, (3) wide fuel channel, 


and enough reserve for safety in cmergencies. 





This is another example of how practical 
imagination puts more value and worth 
Chrysler Corporation cars. Get the “feel” of this 
thrilling new engine, call a Chrysler, De Soto 
or Dodge dealer for a demonstration . . . today! 


into 


‘ 4 Chrysler Corporation produces Plymouth, Dodge, 
PRACTICAL IMAGINATION THAT BRINGS YOU THE GOOD THINGS FIRST. Chrysler >» fe De Soto, Chry sler & Imperial cars and Dodge 
Corporation pioneered, for quantity car production, the hemispherical com- ; Trucks, Chry sler Marine & Industrial I ngines, 
bustion chamber engine. This superior, deep-breathing, high efficiency engine 7 Oilite Metal Powder Products, Mopar Parts and 
has enough reserve power to handle with ease rugged terrain like that found , s Accessories, Airtemp Heating, Air ¢ onditioning, 
along the California coast’s U.S. Route 50, which is pictured here. Refrigeration, and Cycleweld Cement Products. 


Enjoy Medailion Theatre — dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV 
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Why U.S. Cut the Interest 


Financing the federal deficit in the 
last half of 1953 has turned out to be 
less of a problem than most people 
expected. 

The government has picked up an 
unexpected volume of prepayments on 
taxes—through the sale of securities to 
buvers who are forchanded about taxes 
due next Mar. 15 and June 15. ‘Vo 
make things easier for Treasury Secre 
tary George M. Humphrey, this de- 
mand for issues that can be used for 
tax anticipation has enabled him to 
cut interest rates. 

That’s a quick explanation of the 
Treasurv’s weekend announcement that 
it was (1) stopping the sale of Series B 
notes, and (2) replacing them with an 
other serics paving less interest 
¢ Premonition—Corporation finance of 
ficers who have been following the mar 
ket probably found a hint of what was 
to come in these events: 

¢ Demand for tax anticipation cei 
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Tax-Anticipation 


Treasury’s Series B Notes 


| 


7 14 2) 28 4 1) 18 25 
September 


-November December 


tificates began to swell some weeks ago. 
As buyers bid the price up, the vicld 
was driven down from 2.35%-2.45% 
early in Julv to a low last weck of 
1.96% (chart, above). 
¢ Declining vields for the certifi- 
cates sent buyers scurrying into the 
Scrics B notes. These may be turned 
in against tax bills, vielding 2.16% if 
they are surrendered next Mar. 15; the 
yield is higher if they are held longer. 
The Treasury had accepted bids for 
about $4-billion worth of the Scries B 
notes before the cutoff on sales. ‘That 
will take care of Humphrey's out-of- 
pocket cash needs for some time. So 
the ‘Treasury decided to shave its 
market a little finer—to make buvers of 
securities for tax anticipation accept 4 
slightly lower interest. 
¢ Pay-as-you-go— Ihe whole thing may 
sound a bit mystifying if vou haven't 
been following the market. 
You must remember that the Treas- 


Yielding 2.16% 


to income tax day 
(March 15, 1954) 


January February 


1954 


Rate 


ury long has extended the pay-as-you-go 
privilege to big taxpayers through the 
medium of tax anticipation issues. Cur 
rently, these are 

e U.S. Treasurv Certificates of 
Indebtedness—T'ax Anticipation Seri 
There are a little 5.9-billion of 
these outstanding. ‘They bear 24% in 
terest, and mav be tendered in payment 
of income taxes due Mar. 15, 1954 
with interest accrued on Mar Ihe 
were issucd by the on July J 
to mect expenses for the half 
of the calendar year 

e The ‘Treasury Series B Saving 
Notes, sale of which ended last week 
The Treasury has been issuing these 
since last May 15. The holder could us 
these notes in payment of taxes, collect 
a vicld of 2.16% if he held them six 
months, and reccive a return rising te 
2.47% if held the full two vears to 
maturity 

e The 


ate laeal 
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happy endings start 


Isn't this just the ticket for a happy 
ending? Going Pullman—you end up the 
way you begin—at a business-like hour in 
the center of town. Next time you go— 


Take it easy 


Go PuttmMan 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1963, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





replace the Bs, and bearing a lower 
iate of interest than the Bs. 

There is nothing unusual about the 
Treasury offering more than one series 
of securities for the short-term invest- 
ment of tax anticipation fund 

Last year there were two tax antici 
pation issues, one for funds awaiting 
the Mar. 15 payment day, and the 
other for June 15 payment 

Ihis year there may not b second 
strictly tax anticipation issue, to be pay 
able June 15, 1954. Humphrey may 
rely on the new Treasury savings not 
announced this weck to fill the role of 
a tax anticipation security 
¢ Mills Act—The big demand for antici 
pation issues is largcly an outgrowth of 
the Mills Act, which speeds up tax pay 
ments so that by 1955 corporations will 
be paying the entire tax bill for the 
previous year in the first half of the 
next. Even now, payments in each of 
the first two quarters are 40% of the 
whole bill. This means that provident 
corporations will be squirreling away 
money in the second half, when tax 
bills are low or nonexistent, against the 
heavy demands of the following first 
half. The anticipation issues offer a 
comfortable haven for the idvance 
savings. 

For most individuals, the yields of 
tax anticipation issucs are too small to 
be of any use. But almost all corpora 
tions buy some sort of short-term secur 
ity to get a return from the waiting 
money. The anticipation issues have 
proved attractive. 

e Yields—A look at the dollars-and- 
cents return will tell why. 

Suppose a company has $500,000 on 
hand for a tax payment due next Mar. 
15. By buying 24% tax anticipation 
certificates, the corporation carns a net 
interest of $4,000 of a 1.96% vield basis 
between now and Mar. 15. The return 
on Treasury Savings Notes, Series B, 
purchased just before the cutoff last 
week, is $5,400 for the period to next 
Mar. 15. 

The short-term return due is more 
impressive for the big corporation with, 
say, taxes of $100-million next Mar. 15. 
On tax anticipation certificates, the net 
return between now and then would be 
$980,000 on a 1.96% vield basis, and 
$1,080,000 if the funds were in Series 
B notes purchased last week 

U.S. issues acceptable in payments 
of taxes, incidentally, may be shown as 
a deduction from Federal income tax 
liability on the books of a corporation, 
thus improving the ratio of current 
liabilities. For instance, suppose a 
corporation has $l-million in incom« 
payments coming due. And suppose it 
is holding the 41-million in securities 
such as 90-day Treasury bills (ones not 
designed for tax anticipation). Suppose 
further that exclusive of tax times, it 
has $2-million of current assets and 
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NO. 1 IN A SERIES ABOUT CHESAPEAKE INDUSTRIES’ FAMILY OF DISTINGUISHED COMPANIES 


SQUEEZE PLAY 
ON NATURE... 


‘ 


AKING the “squeeze play” work is an every- 
day occurrence at THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 
ANDERSON oil extraction machinery sets the world- 
wide standard for this industry. 
THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. is one of the Chesapeake 
Industries’ family of distinguished companies. 
Since 1885, ANDERSON has been the leader in 
the vegetable oil extraction industry. Over 80 dif- 
ferent kinds of nuts and seeds, as well as various 
types of meat products, now are processed with 
ANDERSON oil mill machinery. The capacity of 
these plants varies from 25 to 400 tons per day, 


serving the meat packing, food processing, paint 
and chemical industries all over the world, 
ANDERSON’s revolutionary new oil extraction 
machinery incorporates the company’s world-famed 
EXPELLER, its OUTDOOR EXTRACTION 
(photo above) and its EXSOLEX process 


SYSTEM 


ANDERSON 1s creating new and more efficient 
methods of oil and by-product extraction to meet 
every possible industry need. 





For detailed answers to any problem of oil 
extraction, write today to THE V. D. ANDERSON CO., 
1933 W. 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


Subsidiary of 


CHESAPEAKE Gy INDUSTRIES: 


PATHE LABORATORIES INC. + THE V. D. 


ANDERSON CO. + VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DADE BROTHERS, INC. + LATHROP VANDEWATER PAPER CO. + EAGLE LION STUDIOS, INC, 
TELEVISION CENTER, INC. + PATHE REALTY CORPORATION + THE VAN SWERINGEN CO, 











Science tackles 
a growing business 
problem .. how new ideas 


and new methods handle 





masses of data faster 


Science and engineering faced the problem first: great masses of-data had to 
be collected and changed from one form to another. New methods of 
electronic communication and various electronic and mechanical de- 
vices have helped solve that data problem. But new ideas are really 
responsible — the devices were merely the end product. 


Today, more than ever before, Business faces the data-handling prob- 
lem. Business Week turned its editorial spotlight on this problem in its 
December 6, 1952 issue, showing how Monsanto processes masses of 
data. Significantly, Monsanto (one of the leaders in solving this problem) 
is still striving for faster and more efficient means of processing data. 


Big department stores are an example. They have invoicing problems. 
Banks process thousands of checks and other items daily. Insurance 
companies spend millions of man-hours every month handling data. 
Virtually every type of business encounters the record-handling problem. 


Telecomputing Corporation originally faced this problem in fields of science 
and engineering when it began specializing in data-processing. It applied 
New Ideas to speed data-handling. It designed and manufactured New 
Instruments. It developed New Methods of electronic communication 
now in operation. 


Today Telecomputing is applying New Ideas and New Methods, first developed 
in scientific fields, to data-processing problems of Business. 


TELECOMPUTING CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA e WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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$l]-million of 2urrent liabilit In its 
financial statements, it must carry the 
€]-million in ‘Treasury bills on the asset 
side and $1l-million in federal income 
tax liability on the liabilit le, mak 
ing its current asscts $3-m 1 and its 
current liabilities, $2-mill r a ratio 
of 14 to 1 

Now, suppose that the rporation, 
instead of investing its $l-million of 
tax money in ‘Treasury has im 
vested that cash in tax anticipation cer 
tificates or Treasury Sa Notes, 
either of the B or the ne ries. In 
this case, it would not have to carry 
certificates or notes on the current 
assets side, nor the $l-million of tax 
liability on the current liabilities side. 
In effect, it has already paid the taxes, 
and the items wash each other out. 
The result: current assets of $2-million 
and current liabilities of $1l-million, or 
a ratio of 2 to 1. 
¢ Market Up—Prices of U.S. govern- 
ment securities rose sharply early this 
week on news that the Treasury was 
bringing out a new savings note issue 
with a lower interest rate than the dis 
continued Scries Bs. This rise led many 
to believe that lower interest rates are 
to be the rule in the days ahead. 

Corporation officers who bought 
24% tax anticipation certificates last 
May and June before heavy demand 
began pushing yields down, or who 
took aboard the Series B notes before 
sales stopped last Friday, may have 
roped in the highest interest return 
to be seen on such short-term securities 
for some time to come. 


ba 
To Head Bankers 


Everett D. Reese, president of the Park 
National Bank, of Newark, Ohio, was 
clected president of the American Bankers 
Assn. for 1953-54 at the group’s 79th an- 
nual convention, which was held in Wash- 
ington last week. 
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Which 
lumber company 
simply * 4 
“knocked on wood”? 





A fire of undetermined origin, feeding on thousands 
of board feet of lumber, meant a loss estimated by 
this West Coast lumber company at $135,000. 

Yet a continent away, in New England, not one but 
several fires have broken out in lumber storage sheds 
of the L. Vaughn Company, and damage has been 
negligible. Why ? 

The answer is simple. The Vaughn lumber company 
wasn’t content to “knock on wood”, trusting to luck. 
They installed a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
to prevent the spread of conflagration, should fires start. 
Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes. night or day, with automatic 


certainty. 75 years experience proves this. 





——— 


Consider the cost of fire. Not just property loss, but 
your records, your skilled workers. Could any indem 
nity check replace these? The time to act on Grinnell 
Protection is now... before fire burns you out, ot 
cripples your business. Remember, two out of every 
five burned-out businesses never come back. 

If you have fire insurance, you're probably paying for 
Grinnell Protection anyway, in higher insurance rates 
Why not have it? Write for new Grinnell Automati: 
Spray Sprinkler booklet. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


iy GRINNELL 


PROTECTION FOR EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 

















SLOP 


HOT-DIP 
GALVANIZING 


Send your iron and stee! prod- 
ucts te @ member of the Ameri- 
can Hot-Dip Gelvanizers Asso- 
ciation. His years of experience 
plus collective know-how as- 
sure you of a top quality job— 
if it's ren or steel hove it 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. 


















. 
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Send for 


Free fe 
[ we Metrseci8g 


4 American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association 
1506 Ist National Bank Bidg. Pgh. 22, Pa. 
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RFC Assets Go on the Block 


Remnants of agency staff go to work persuading pri- 
vate investors to take over a billion-dollar portfolio. Big job: 


to prove loans weren't risky. 


After doing a $10-billion business in 
the past 20 years, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. this week slammed its 
doors to borrowers. As of Monday, it 
went out of the lending business—by 
orders of Congress and the new Admin- 
istration. 

However, RFC’s stripped-down and 
sparsely settled offices are humming 
with a new activity: liquidation of a 
$1.1-billion portfolio of assets. Over 
the next nine months, RFC must try 
to unload, with no fire-sale hoop-la, the 
following asscts: 


Millions 
EE SERED Ac dad aebeeseseeee oe $705.5 
Rail & bank securities............. 131.3 
Residential mortgages ...........+- 68.5 
Government agency bonds........... 66.5 
Og OO Ge paar 18.1 
Republic « i PEE N s6s09660008 1.0 
EN as bead Peiced 6 eds 00 0 56.1 


$1,097.00 


¢ Big Selling Job—This is a challenge 
to RFC’s salesmanship—not only in 
volume but even more in offsetting the 
general impression that the agency has 
dealt chiefly in risky loans. 

Kenton R. Cravens, former St. Louis 
and Cleveland banker who has been 
RIC administrator since May, is bear- 
ing down hard on a new survey of all 
loans over $500,000. He hopes to prove 
that quite a few of them now deserve 
to be upgraded by the financial com- 
munity. 

Cravens bit off the biggest chunks 
himself—the seven largest loans in 
RFC’s books. He'll personally handle 
these. 

The next biggest block—109 loans 
ranging from $500,000 to $10-million 
—he assigned to a force of 20 field ex- 
aminers. ‘These men have been out for 
six weeks, finding out all they can about 
the borrowers, their products, their 
competition, their position in the indus- 
try, their sales programs, and—of course 
—their recent all-round credit perform- 
ance. 
¢ No Distress Sale—The result: Cravens 
is convinced that he has plenty of high- 
grade investments to offer private 
finance. 

¢ To investors, this means Cravens 
will not come begging them on a “make 
me an offer” basis. For one thing, the 
law doesn’t require him to. Whatever 
loans he has left in his portfolio next 
June 30, he'll simply turn over to the 
Treasury Dept. 

elo RFC_ borrowers—there are 
some 5,500 of them—it means a chance 
to place their loans in friendly hands 
if they can. 


Borrowers who have read about the 


liquidation of RFC are already besicg 
ing their senators with questions on 
how this fact will affect the standing 


of their loans. 

¢ Refinancing—Here’s what RFC _ is 
telling them: If your credit record with 
RFC is good, go to your local bank 
with the whole story of why you bor 
rowed from RFC and see if you can’t 
refinance. 

In a case of this kind that RFC 
handled this week, an original loan of 
$225,000 had been worked down by 
regular quarterly payments to $110,000. 
RFC officials believe this risk is one 
that any bank would be happy to take 
on—and that there are lots of others 
like it on their books. 

There will be no peddling of loan 

paper on a discount basis. Cravens puts 
it this way: If a man owes RFC $100, 
000, the paper wili not be offered at 
even $99,999. That’s what he means 
by no bargains. 
e Sales Talk—When the American 
Benkers Assn. met in Washington last 
week, Cravens was one of the busiest 
men in town. He buttonholed every 
likely lender he could find. He lured 
as many as he could to RFC offices, 
where he showed a series of charts de 
signed to play up the profit possibilities 
for bankers. 

On his own particular list—the giants 
among RFC loans—he has two steel 
companies: Detroit Steel Corp., with a 
loan of $43,850,000, and Lone Star 
Steel Co., with $85,440,000. He has 
two copper producers: San Manucl 
Copper Corp., $94,000,000; White 
Pines Copper Corp., $37,185,000. All 
these companies borrowed for expan 
sion under the post-Korea mobilization 
build-up. 

Reynolds Metals Co. has a $22,142,- 

000 loan on the book for aluminum ex 
pansion. Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., bor 
rowed $17,750,000 in a d that Gu 
Gabrielson, former chairman of the 
GOP National Committee, helped en 
gineer. Kaiser-Frazer has two loans 
totaling $33,384,000. 
e Smaller Loans—So far, Cravens and 
his staff have concentrated on the over 
$500,000 category. He hasn’t made up 
his mind how to handle the 5,300-odd 
loans below that figure. They range 
down to a few thousand dollars for 
motels, chicken hatcheries, and lobster 
fishing gear. 

There’s some talk in the agency about 
reviving the idea of regional or state 
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A real 
advance 
in steam 
generation 


BOILER-BURNER UNIT 


Produce steam more economically, more 
efficiently, with the new Kewanee-Ray 
Boiler-Burner Unit. Use heavy catalytic 
residual fuel oils or light oils in combina- 
tion with high or low pressure gas ina 
single unit! 

New multi-stage, forced draft, secondary 
air control on the burner provides a con- 
stant velocity air stream to the combustion 
zone. Resulting high turbulence, high turn- 
down ratio and high CO2 content give you 
high combustion efficiency. 

Quickly Installed... Simple to 
Operate. Matching connections are pro- 
vided so that when the boiler and burner 
are brought together they can be easily 
connected with a minimum of field effort. 
A flip of the switch and the unit goes to 
work on either oil or gas. To change fuels, 
flip the switch again. That’s all. Fully 
automatic operation throughout. 

The Kewanee-Ray Boiler-Burner Unit is 
complete. Boiler, burner, all automatic con- 


OIL, GAS 
OR GAS-OIL 
COMBINATION 


Ve hae 


KEWANBE-RAY 


trols and accessories as specified. No special! 
foundation is required. All refractories are 
integrally mounted at the factory. And a 
built-in forced-draft fan eliminates need for 
high stacks. 

or ~— or Low Pressure Steam 
or Hot Water ern} High pressure 
units, for 1350 to 15,800 lbs. of steam per 
hour developing 39 to 456 horsepower at 
125 and 150 psi. Low pressure units for 15 
lb. steam or 30 lb. water rated at 1,313,000 
to 15,300,000 btu. 

The complete boiler is shipped from 
Kewanee, the burner including windbox 
and control panel from Ray...8o each ship 
ment can be timed to arrive when you want 
it. The boiler should be on the job site be- 
fore the new plant walle are up. (Exposure 
to weather does no harm). The shipment 
of the burner can be delayed until the new 
building is enclosed. Arrival of unit in two 
separate shipments is another important 
advantage <a Kewanee-Ray is specified. 


Ce ee re ee ee ee SE EE SE IS ee ee eee ee Ae: SE ay SOND ID Ae 


RAY OIL BURNER COMPANY 1300 San Jose Avenue, San Francisco, California 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 101 Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinois 
Please send me your 16-page KR-1031 Catalog giving complete description and 


specifications on your Boiler-Burner Unit. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


Ou expect more 


when you buy 





er 


And you should. You’ve found that leadership implies extra 
dividends. Much better values. That’s because a reputation 
for leadership is earned the hard way—by constant consider- 
ation of things beyond mere function and cost. Mostly, they 
are ideas ... with you in mind. New ideas for better product 
use; new ideas on how to improve day-by-day performance; 
new construction ideas that extend the product’s service life 
yet cut costs; and, always, new ideas for improving every 
branch of service to the customer. Some people call all this 
“creative manufacturing’. Others talk about research... 
both product and market. But, call it what you will, you 
know that leadership is worth first consideration when you 
buy new equipment. In materials handling, too. 


PRESS-VEYOR*® flows stampings, TABLE-VEY OR*, horizontal power FLOOR-VEYOR*, reversible pow- 
screw machine products and simi- belt unit popular for bly, er belt for inter-floor handling of 
lar parts from machine to tote box inspection, checking, order pack- any flat or semi-fiat items. 

or shipping carton. ing operations. 











LS ALUMINUM BELT CON- 
VEYOR*, unusually light and ver- 
satile, highly maneuverable for 
job-to-job loading, stacking. 


ean > 


a he 





Do the job better... 
for less money 


It’s your constant problem. And ours, too. 
In conveyors, we believe the answer lies in 
standardization—so that you get more 
versatility in use and more dependability 
in service, at lower costs. Today, all Rap- 
istan conveyor units, both power and 
gravity, may be used together in a wide 
range of economical combinations giving 
you substantial savings! In almost every 
industry, you'll find these Rapistan in- 
stallations providing extremely effective, 
low cost solutions to innumerable types of 
handling problems. 


Some ideas 
on cost cutting 





Rapistan’s Aluminum 
Stevedore, Jr.* is a 
lightweight, mobile, 
powered unit. Here are 
just a few of the things 
this one unit will do: 





You'll find it highly 





efficient in stacking or 
loading; with equal fa- 
cility, it can be used as 
a booster or speed con- 
trol unit in a line of 





Rapid-W heel* or Rapid- 





Roller* gravity sections; 
or it can be included in 
a complete flow system 
throughout your ware- 
house or plant. This is 
typical of the multi- , 
purpose principle that Z 











helps you save money 
when you buy Rap- 
istan. Such cost-saving 


AN ENGINEERED 
SYSTEM 


RACK STORAGE with slightly 
pitched sections of Rapistan Rapid- 
Wheel gravity conveyor assures 
first-in-first-out inventory. 


MB INDUSTRIAL WHEEL has de- 
mountable tire bonded to band 
of steel. Saves 30% on operating 
costs compared to molded-on type. 


veratility is basic in Rapistan’s entire line 
of light, medium, and heavy-duty equip- 
ment. We'll gladly be specific—and show 
you how you can benefit by it. 

a 

For complete details on 

all Rapistan equipment, 

ask for this illustrated 

catalog packed with 

ideas and suggestions 

for cutting handling 

costs. 





Service when 
you want it...as 
you want it 


Our guess is that you’d like depend- 
able service before, during, and after 
installation of your handling equip- 
ment. That’s why Rapistan has more 
than fifty sales-service agencies 
across the country. From the. origi- 
nal survey of your needs, through 
installation and maintenance, you'll 
have the dependable supervision of 
factory-trained specialists. They'll 
tell you about lease plans, service 
contracts, and the many other Rap- 
istan “extras’’. But, best of all 
you'll find them on the spot with the 
service you want— when you want it, 











Now, you can lease 
equipment 


Recently, Rapistan startled the industry 
with a new idea—why not lease conveying 
equipment? Leasing allows you to fix your 
handling.costs exactly, relieves capital for 
other investment purposes, cuts down on 
your bookkeeping of depreciation, insur- 
ance, maintenance and similar items, and 
it gives you a nice hedge against rising 
prices. You can use Rapistan’s new lease 
plan whether you need a few conveyor 
units or a complete, engineered system. 
Full information is yours for the asking. 


Sd 


lengths, widths. 


NEW 1.9 ROLLER CONVEYOR 
has 2500 Ib. capacity for heavy 
industrial applications. Variety of 


There’s gold in 
these reports! 


It’s the “gold” of valuable experience con- 
tained in Rapistan Field Reports, There 
are many of them... some in your own 
industry ... and they’re authentic. Each 
report covers an actual materials handling 
problem as it existed, and the solution- 
with photos, plans, specifications, and 
equipment costs. You may have any you 
wish. Just indicate your interest on the 
coupon below. We'll send you the reports 
promptly—without charge or obligation. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Complete Rapistan Field Reports on how ma- 
terials handling problems similar to yours have 
been successfully solved by and for leaders in 
your own field 


Check reports below which will be of greatest 
benefit to you: 
©) Aircraft Parts 
©) Avte Supplies 
C) Beverages { 
© Building Supplies { 
© Canneries [ 
OC) Chemiceols { 
© Cosmetics Newspapers 
Dairy Products C) Meat Packing 
) Fabricated Metals (C) Metal Stamping 
[ 
[ 


0) Mevsehelid 
Appliences 

) Laundry Services 

] Leather Products 


Machine Parts 
Magazines, 


Fleer Coverings Paint Products 
Food Products 
) Freight Terminals 
} Fruits, Vegetables 
Furniture 
Grain and Feeds { 
Grain Milling © Tebecce Products 
Grocery Store () Warehousing 
Heating C) Waste Materials 
Equipment 0) Weed Products 
There ore many other Rapistan Field Reports. If 
your business is not listed, please indicate your 
special needs below: 


Publishing 
Pharmaceuticals 
Power Tools 
Sugar Refining 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. 
19 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Company Name 
Steet Address 
City 

State 
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. Pa! oat se 
COMPLETE LINE OF CASTERS, 
stamped steel, Cold Forged and 
Steel Forged for wide range of 
operating conditions. 





PARSONS PAPER i PARSONS PAPER 


HOW TO PROJECT 


Good Character 


If your business or profession calls for making an 
impression of quality, of trustworthiness; if many of your 
contacts with clients, customers or colleagues are by mail, 
then listen: the quality of the stationery you use can help. 
You need paper with the fact and feel of quality — 
fine paper that will tell those who get your letters, 
even through their finger-tips, that yours is a message with 
character behind it. You need Parsons bond or 
writing paper, made with new cotton fibers. 


To see for yourself, send for the portfolio 
“How to Design a Letterhead.” It includes 
a message on that subject and ten original 
letterhead designs by Lester Beall, leading 
American designer. There are letterheads for 
professions and businesses, letterheads your 
own printer can produce, This portfolio won 
the distinction of acceptance by The Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts’ show, “Print- 
ing for Commerce, 1953.” Your free copy 
will be mailed to you, gladly. Write on your 
business or professional stationery to Parsons 
Paper Company, Department 101, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 
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crafted by 


MICHAELS 


Perfectly proportioned, dignified in design, and exquisite in 
appearance, the Eterna bears the unmistakable stamp of quality. 
The simple, pleasing lines of this beautiful bronze urn make it one 
of the most popular of all inurnment urns. 


There are many. distinctive designs in the Michaels line of fine 
memorial urns. All are made of genuine bronze, expertly crafted, 
hand finished and available in three finishes—Natural Bronze, 

Medium Statuary, or Dark Statuary. Write for illustrated 

literature and prices. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., 232 scott Street, Covington, Ky. 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 





credit pools to take over the servicing 
of these loans, but it’s still in the talk- 
ing stage. 

¢ Regions—There’s not a lot of moncy 
involved in any one state. New York, 
for example, has 116 of these below 
$500,000 loans, totaling $6.2-million 
Illinois has 113 loans, totaling $6.5 
million. ‘Texas has 419, coming to 
$9-million. For the United States a 
a whole, the smaller loans total $155- 
million, 

A lot of them may wind up in the 
hands of the new Small Business Ad 
ministration, which will continue to 
make loans below $150,000 
¢ Categories—In RIC’s portfolio of 
$1.1-billion, business loans of all sizes 
total $705.5-million. They're all up for 
scrutiny -by private finance cxcept a 
fraction ($58.5-million) that are de 
linguent. Offcials know there's no 
point in talking about thes 

Compared with business loans, som« 
of RFC’s assets will be relatively simple 
to dispose of. For examples RFC will 
cpen bids Nov. 17 on $9-miflion worth 
of municipal and other government 
agency bonds. There’s $55.5-million 
more of these to be offered as they 
reach the marketable stage 

Stocks and bonds in 15 railroads, 
representing loans of $86.1-million, will 
be disposed of by negotiation with in 
vestors. Bonds and preferred stock in 
53 banks, totaling $45.2-million, will 
be handled the same way 
e Not on Market—Some assets will be 
turned over to Secretary George M. 
Humphrey without making any effort 
at disposal. A Republic of Philippines 
loan of $51-million is in that category. 
Payments are up to date; the loan will 
be retained as a deal between govern 
ments. 

Cravens will make no effort, cither, 
to transfer some 3,400 disaster loans to 
private hands. These will probably wind 
up in the hands of the Small Business 
Administration, which is taking over 
this particular kind of lending function 
from RFC. 

These loans come to $18.1-million 

on RFC’s books. They’re made for 
uses as small as damage to an auto- 
mobile where a natural disaster is in- 
volved. Thev: offer no inducement to 
private lenders. 
e Odds and Ends—An _ odds-and-ends 
collection of about $2-million worth of 
physical property, taken in past fore- 
closures, will be sold off gradually. ‘The 
stock will be worked down to the bot 
tom of the barrel by the shut-off date 
of June 30. 

There’s been no decision vet on 
what to do with the $68.5-million tied 
up in residential mortgages. Some are 
held outright; some are guaranteed. All 
came from government agencies such 
as Veterans Administration and Fed- 
cral National Mortgage Assn 
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PICTURE 


This innocent-looking casting is a potential 
death dealing monster. It’s a vital unit for one of 
America’s giant Atomic Bombers. Every single 
one of these particular parts is x-rayed by us to 
make absolutely certain that there are no struc- 
tural defects hidden beneath its surface. For if, 
while in flight, this part should fail, it could 
destroy a $10,000,000 plane, its crew and mis- 
sion. The role we play in eliminating this 


possibility not only saves lives and planes but 


X-RAY INC C0-29 


OF A FRUSTRATED KILLER! 


it also ends the costly process of machining 
scrap parts—which is a problem you may have- 

and one that we can certainly help you with. 
Write us today for full details on how our 
method of quality control involving radiog 
raphy, spectrography, chemistry and metal- 
lography can help you cut manufacturing costs. 
We are also equipped to do radium and cobalt 
field testing of pressure vessels anywhere 


desired. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING QUALITY CONTROL LABORATORIE 


a 


7 - f % y { a 
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Pe L 1 


Dept.1 * 13931 OAKLAND °¢ DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN © TOwnsend 9-5400 
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ot THE CRANES YOU CAN SPECIFY 
\! Shae 


WITH COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 


RELIABLE PERFORMANCE in the severest service has always been 
characteristic of “Shaw-Box” Cranes. That is why more and more 
industrial plants, railroads and power companies specify them for 
new facilities and modernization. 


‘““SHAW-BOX"’ CRANES give you the extra value available only 
through an organization devoted exclusively to the development, 
improvement and manufacture of efficient load-handling equip- 
ment. Shaw-Box originated many features which are the accepted 
standard today. 


ECONOMICAL SERVICE is yours, whether you buy a “Shaw-Box” 
Crane to lift 500 lbs. or 300 tons or more. Advanced engineering 
and construction provide enduring stamina and convenient serv- 
icing—permanent low-cost load-handling. 


THE GREATEST VARIETY of standard types and sizes of cranes 
is produced by Shaw-Box. All have maximum built-in protec- 
tion for man, load and crane. 


PLAN TO INVEST in a dependable “Shaw-Box” Crane now. We 
welcome your inquiry. Write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw- 
Box” Full Electric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 
for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons; or Catalog 221 for 
Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons. 


| MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


' Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 

_ and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





A $150-million issue of N Jersey 
Turnpike Authority 1 bonds 
the largest tax-exempt issue of 1953—is 
expected to be placed on | market 
about mid-month. Prox il] be 
used for refunding and to f ice con 
struction. Last month th ere two 
$125-million offerings—the New York 
State Thruway Authority nue issue 
end the New Jersey High Author- 
ity’s Garden State Park bonds. 
Both were highly successf 
: 7 
Pennsylvania RR, under th organiza- 
tion plan for the Long Island RR that 
it has offered the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, would carr t a six-vear 
$30-million rehabilitation rram_ for 
the road. The Pennsy pr n would 
provide for the purchase of 112 new 
passenger cars costing about $1] 2-mil- 
lion. The Pennsylvania is the principal 
creditor and stockholder of the Long 
Island. 
ry 
Stockholders of National Cash Register 
Co., at a special mecting next month, 
will be asked to approve an increase in 
the common shares from a shade over 
2-million to 3-million. If the increase 
is approved, directors will vote a 10% 
stock dividend, payable bef the end 
of the year. 
* 
Mortgage holdings of the nation’s 528 
mutual savings banks rose $108-million 
in August to a total of $12.2-billion, 
says Richard A. Booth, president of the 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks. The August rise boosted mort- 
gages to 45.7% of total cts, the 
highest percentage since 1935. 
+ 
With production of pulp and paper set- 
ting records, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co. expects both sales and rings for 
the six months ended Sept. 30 to be 
“somewhat above” a yea savs R. 
B. Robertson, Jr., president. Net in- 
come for the quarter ended June 30 
equaled $1.09 a common ire, com- 
pared with $1.03 in the like 1952 
quartcr. 
s 
Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. is 
planning to sell 25,000 sl of $21 
par value preferred stock and 75,000 
shares of common. It will be a three- 
part offering: 25,000 shares of pre- 
ferred and 25,000 common shares will 
be sold in units of one share cach at 
$28; another 25,000 common. shares 
will be offered stockholders of record 
Sept. 21 at $6.25 a share; the remain- 
ing 25,000 common shares are to be 
offered to the public at $7 a share. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to finance a southern 
Nevada gas pipeline system 
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you cant yive 1t away- we can help you sell if 


The nuisance by-product of power generation is fly-ash 
— tons and tons of fine, dusty, hard-to-handle ash that 
represent a major headache from any viewpoint. 


Allowed to go up the stack, ash creates troublesome prob- 
lems in public relations. Removed from stack gases by 
collectors, ash also presents a costly problem in equip- 
ment investment, in handling, and in disposal. Fly-ash 
doesn’t make good fill, has few uses. No one wants it, and 
most plants must pay to have it taken away. 


In one simple step, the ash problem is licked — com- 
pletely — by the B&W Cyclone Furnace. Most of the 
ash from the coal is melted down — right in the furnace 
— to a slag that has many uses, is easy to handle, and 
often can be sold. Thus, most of the ash never reaches 
the stack. What little passes out will satisfy many local 
regulations. If collectors must be used, they can be sim- 
ple and inexpensive. And the ash they collect can be 
easily returned to the Cyclone to be melted to slag. Thus, 
the fly-ash handling problem is eliminated, and the great 
economy of one-point slag accumulation and disposal 
is obtained. 


The Cyclone Furnace offers many other advantages — 
higher combustion efficiency, greater fuel flexibility, in- 
creased safety, and easier operation. 


All this is accomplished — and is being proved in daily 
service — with less equipment, less building volume, less 
labor, and less maintenance than is possible with any other 
method of firing coal. 


These are some of the dollars-and-cents benefits being 
enjoyed by owners of the many Cyclone-Furnace-fired 
boilers in operation —. under a great variety of conditions 
— in different parts of the country. Based on this in- 
tensive, long-range experience, we will be pleased to 
discuss with you the many advantages the Cyclone Fur- 
nace offers. 
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~ WE WHIPPED THE 4Wé THE 
DAY PHONED THE TIGER@ > 


Erwin Tuthil, Traffic Mgr, Avon Products, inc., New York, oe 





HERE’S THE LATEST : in MR. TUTHILL 7... FLYING 
TELETYPE ON AVON'S TIGERS. YOUR SHIPMENT 
SHIPMENT ABOARD §- li LEFT CHICAGO AT 7:57 P.M. 

FLIGHT 903!... | Pica Ds IT WILL BE DELIVERED 
r a IN L. A. TOMORROW A.M. 



































THOSE FLYING TIGERS _/ THEY KNOW WHERE | ie [| WANT TO BUY SOME 
MUST HAVE A OUR FREIGHT IS ALL Bey AVON PRODUCTS, MA’M ? 
CRYSTAL BALL. J THE WAY...WHAT IT : 
CONTAINS... WHO'S 
FLYING IT... WHEN IT 
ARRIVES. THEY'VE SURE 
WHIPPED OUR 4 W'S! 
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MI, 2TIVGORS 
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YOUR TECHNIQUE’S 
BAD, JOE. LET’S GET 


describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
Advance Manifest System. 


are 


OFFICES | W H PRINCIPAL CITIES « + GENERAL OFFICES LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 6, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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me Round . 


. looms in clash of In- 


dustrial Brownhoist groups 
over attempt to merge with 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke. 


The next round in the battle of the 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp.—possibl; 
the final round as far a cerns the 
efforts of L. D. Silberstein pr sident 
of Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. to 
merge the two companies—will be 
staged in Cleveland on Oct. 9 

The special meeting of Brownhoist 
stockholders on that date was not call 
cd to vote on the merger—and Silber 
stein says the proposed merger has 
been postponed for the time being 
But it’s definitely not abandoned, h¢ 
says. So the mecting will line up the 
strength of the warring group 

Minority Brownhoist stockholders led 
by Alexander C. Brown, a director and 
largest individual stockholder, are ex 
pected to turn up with well over the 
334% of the 458,000 outstanding 
shares that would be needed to block 
the merger with Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke. Brown is supported by Brown 
hoist’s president, Hoyt E.. Hayes, and 
Bay City (Mich.) banker and Brown 
hoist director Charles A. Ce ll. Brown 
says they have enough profits to repre 
sent over 40% of the stock 

Silberstein and his associates, in 
cluding David L. Subin, Seymour M 
Heilbron, Oscar L. Chapman (formerly 
Truman’s Secretary of the Interior), 
and Ernest Stroheim, own through 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke more than 
50% of Brownhoist’s stock. PC&C 
acquired 223,991 shares in July from 
Alleghany Corp. for $2.9-million, after 
agreeing to pay Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., a commission of $111,995.50. 
¢ Finance—The story of that purchas« 
is a bit involved. ‘To finar it, Alle 
ghany Corp. was paid $480,775 in cash 
for 38,462 Brownhoist shares, with 
$19,231 in cash going to Chesapeake 
Industries as part of it yMmission. 
To cover these payments, Silberstein 
and associates sold to Subin for $500, 
000 a collateral trust note in the fac« 
amount of $565,000, maturing July, 
1954. The 38,462. shar vere then 
deposited with Manufacturers Trust 
Co. as collateral for the note to Subin 

For the balance of the stock Alle 
ghany Corp. accepted three promissory 
notes maturing over the next thre 
years. Chesape: ake Industri getting 
the balance of its commission in th 
same manncr 

Silberstein says his reason for buving 
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Why not use the space up here ? $7 
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Between the ceiling of your plant and a point 
seven feet above the floor there’s a lot of 
valuable space. You heat it in winter, 
illuminate it, pay rent for it... but do you 
use it? Many companies lift, move and store 
materials more efficiently and at lower cost 
with Whiting overhead Trambeam. 

The aisles of your plant will be free of 
slow-moving, dangerous traffic; one man will 
move or stack heavier loads faster than 

three or four do now. Look into Whiting 
Trambeam Monorail and Crane Systems 
today... write for complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


Sales Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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WHITING PRODUCTS HELP INDUSTRY 
*) TO PRODUCE MORE FASTER! 
-~ TRAMBEAM’ OVERHEAD ( 2): ay 

HANDLING SYSTEMS 


WP je 





Whiting Corporation also factures Railroad and Aviation equipment, 
Swenson Chemical Processing equipment and Metal-working Machinery: 
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People who know paper best agree... - 


Important new features have been added 
to famous Hammermill Bond—features 
that make it even more outstanding than 
ever for today’s letterheads, sales letters, 
advertising enclosures, for timesaving 
business forms! 

A recent survey has proved that with 
its bright new blue-white Jook, its new 
crispness and new strength, office person- 
nel find Hammermill Bond makes letters 
look more attractive, helps get office work 
done faster and easier. Typing is easier 
to read, erasures are clean and scarcely 
noticeable. And printers report that print- 

——. 4 * * 

4 YP You can ebtain business printing on the 
new 3-weys-better Hammermill Bond 
wherever you see this Guild shield on 


@ printer's window. Let it be your guide 
to printing satisfaction. 


ing results are sharper and clearer—press 
performance is fast and trouble-free. 

Let your own printer show you the 
new Hammermill Bond. He’ll be glad to 
help you design prestige-winning letter 
heads and efficient printed forms to take 
greatest advantage of its striking new 
qualities. Write today for a sample of the 
new, 3-ways-better Hammermill Bond to 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East 
Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


aAMMERM) 
Ww''BOND 


LOOK FOR THE HAMMERMILL WATERMARK 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





Brownhoist control was because it was 
a good, conservative company that could 
be modernized into something better. 
The method of buying through use of 
credit at a minimum of cost and with- 
cut — up cash he describes as only 
alert, good business practice. 

e Fight—At any rate, no sooner had 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke acquired 
control than hostilities flared between 
the new majority stockholders of 
Brownhoist and the old minority. 

Brown, Haves, and Coryell say they 
were assured that any merger of the 
two companics was a matter for future 
study and that present Brownhoist 
policies and management would te- 
main, and as a result arrangements 
were made to seat a fourth Silberstein- 
selected director. This gave the new 
majority control of the seven-man 
board, with Silberstein as chairman. 

But at the same meeting, July 17, 
at which the board majority was se- 
cured, the proposal was made for im- 
mediate merger of Brownhoist and 
Pennsylvania, for transfer of $750,000 
of Brownhoist current cash to New 
York banks, and for creation of new 
jobs for the four new directors and 
two other men. Later the board fixed 
the salaries for these positions at a 
total of $109,000 a year. 
¢ Riposte—Brown, Hayes, and Coryell 
protested this action bitterly. But they 
boiled even more over a proposal to 
use $350,000 of Brownhoist money 
for acquisition by Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke of the Colonial Navigation Co. 
Brown sought and obtained a tempor- 
ary injunction against this proposed 
loan, despite Silberstein’s contention 
that it would have put Brownhoist in 
a position to own 44% of a vessel 
that would pay for itself in five years. 
The Brown group retorted that it would 
still be PC&C’s vessel. 

Then the battle for proxies began— 

and the Silberstein group backtracked. 
At a board meeting in New York on 
Sept. 18, the new board majority re- 
scinded $97,000 of the $109,000 sal 
aries they had voted—withdrew the 
$350,000 loan proposal—canceled pre- 
viously announced plans for a stock- 
holders meeting on Sept. 23 to vote 
on the merger. 
e Counterthrust—But still the Silber- 
stein group attacked on another flank. 
Silberstein announced the special share- 
holders meeting on Oct. 9 to vote on a 
change in the company’s code of regu- 
lations. This would increase the board 
from seven to nine members and give 
it power to remove any officer, with 
or without cause, and to fill any va- 
cancy in any office for an unexpired 
term occurring for whatever reason. 

Silberstein calls the present Brown- 
hoist code of regulations “horse and 
buggy” and says it’s only modern prac- 
tice to revise it so management can 
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Wouldn't your product be better with this 
kind of high quality Lightwerght- power ? 


on J 


be meine Lightweight 


POWER PRODUGTS CORPORATION Lightweight — 2 CYCLE GASOLINE ENGINES 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN 1170 4 HORSEPOWER 





One things SUI - YoU CANT JUST STAND THERE! 


Like the gentleman-on-a-picnic, above, you're scheduled 
for some pretty fast action yourself. Because, for all 
business, the day's coming when restrictions disappear 


and materials become more plentiful. That's also the 
day when orders will be harder to find, with competition 
as tough as any charging bull could possibly be. @ Give 
yourself a competitive edge with stainless steel. Nothing 


else is as hard, strong and lastingly attractive —as im- 
pervious to corrosion, heat and wear. Used in equip 
ment, Allegheny Metal can save on your costs ised 
in a product, it can add vital sales qualities. Now's 
the ume to plan with it and for it, and all our facilities 
are at your command. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpor- 
ation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson piants 


weno 466 








be changed at any time to bring it 
into accord with the board. 

On the matter of salaries, Silber- 
stein claims they were set up in rela- 
tion to the merger, and Brownhoist 
would have been burdened with them 
for only a couple of months. In turn 
he criticized Brownhoist’s present 
bonus system, saying it is paying out 
$200,000 this year, including a bonus 
of about $70,000 for president Hayes 
in addition to a salary of $45,000. 
¢ Battle Lines—As matters now stand, 
the Silberstein group, owning 51% of 
Brownhoist stock, can expect to put 
over its new regulations on Oct. 9. But 
because Ohio law says at least two- 
thirds of a company’s outstanding stock 
must approve a merger, there seems 
little chance in that direction. 

Clevelanders are wondering about 
two things, if the merger is out of the 
picture: (1) Will the Silberstein group 
still be interested in Brownhoist (Sil- 
berstein denies he has been approached 
by anyone on sale of his interest), and 
(2) where will the money come from 
to pay off the notes to Alleghany 
Corp., and Chesapeake Industries? The 
word around New York is that negoti- 
ations are under way for another group 
to take over the Silberstein interests. 


Disgruntled .. . 


... executives of Hughes 
Aircraft were quitting one by 
one. Last week the Air Force 
took a hand. 


Last week, Secretary of the Air Force 
Harold E. Talbott boarded a_ plane 
with two of his top aides and hustled 
out to Culver City, Calif. His mission: 
to forestall trouble at Hughes Air- 
craft Co., practically the only source of 





advanced radar fire control systems used 
by Air Force planes. 

Hughes Aircraft’s top executives, 
sorely irritated by the policies of owner 
Howard Hughes, were quitting one 
after another. First to go had been 
two scientists: vice-president Dean E. 
Woolridge and Simon Ramo (BW— 
Sep.26’53,p126). Next, early last week, 
went vice-president and gencral man- 
ager Gen. Harold L. George and vice- 
president and assistant manager Charles 
B. Thornton. 

By the time Talbott and his men 
arrived, it seemed possible that there 
would be a mass exodus. 

Talbott managed to head that off. 
He’s said to have talked at least | 
four of the remaining top managers 
into staying 60 to 90 days—into help- 
ing the Air Force resolve the problem, 
salvage morale, hold the organization 
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Listed are some current L-S reorders from 
blue-chip companies in various industries. 


Motor Car 
Grocery Chain 


Chemical 14 L-S in use — reordered 5 

Elec. Goods 194 L-S in use — reordered 14 3 
Carbon Mfr. 23 L-S in use — reordered 4 S % 
Chemicals Mfg. 74 L-S in use — reordered 6 \ 
Glass Mfr. 12 L-S in use — reordered 2 “* 
Rubber Goods 5 L-S in use — reordered 3 


Modern Handling System 


Cancels 
New Construction 


Building a new warehouse is one way to cut 
handling costs but it is not always the wisest. 
Like so many companies, Morris Paper Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., faced the serious problems 
of inadequate storage space and too-slow 
handling in its multi-building, multi-level 
wholesale warehouse. It looked like an 
expenditure of at least $35,000 would have 
to be added to their modernization program. 
Consultation with engineers, however, 
brought forth a better solution. 


Lewis-Shepard Fork Trucks were the 
answer. After consideration of many types 
of handling equipment, Lewis-Shepard 
SpaceMaster Electrics were chosen because 
of their clean, noiseless, dependable electric 
power... their compact design and greater 












45 L-S in use — reordered 2 
73 L-S in use — reordered 6 

















































maneuverability, Extra storage space was 
suddenly made available not only as a result 
of the high stacking L-S trucks but also from 
their ability to right angle stack in less space 
than any other fork truck of the same capac- 
ity. As a result, aisles were narrowed, storage 
area gained, and multi-levels were no longer 
a problem. 


Here’s how you can find out more about 
these problem-solving L-S Trucks. Send 
today for Proof Folders that give details of 
savings in many different industries. Also 
ask for Electric Truck Compariscn Charts that 
hel;s you to make your own unbiased com- 
parison before you buy. Write direct, or cal! 
your L-S representative listed under “Trucks, 
Industrial” in your Yellow Phone Book! 





_}) LEWIS-SHEPARD > 









11-10 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 







Clip to your business letterhead 
Please send me 


[} Proof Folders 


Electric Truck 
Comparison Charts 






















Man with stapler beats 


man with glue 10 to I 


«--and cuts costs 70%! This ac- 
tual race took place in a rubber products 
plant. The man at left sealed cartons 
with glue. His companion used a Bostitch 
Autoclench Stapler, and averaged 10 
times more cartons per hour. The man- 
ager happily reports time-and-material 
savings of 70%. 

His shipping men are happy too. Gone 
are the gluepots, dripping brushes, spat- 
tered aprons. No more “glue-cake” on 
floor or hand truck. No “weighting” of 
sticky carton flaps. Cartons go off faster, 
cleaner, and can be re-used. And because 
the men are paid on piecework, take- 
home pay is bigger. 


Fasten it better and faster 


PREE time and money saving bulletins 
tell how stapling can cut your costa. 


1 want to fasten: 


The Autoclench is just one of 800 kinds 
of Bostitch staplers that trim time and 
costs on thousands of different fastening 
jobs in factory and office. To help you 
fit the right stapler to the right job, 
Bostitch has 325 Economy Men working 
out of 123 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
—by far the largest and best trained 
group of its kind. 

Check over your own fastening methods 
with your nearest Economy Man. There’s 
no obligation. He'll be glad to tell you 
honestly whether stapling can save you 
time and money. 

Look up “Bostitch” in your phone 
directory or write us. 


BOSTITCH 


Oeartons [rubber [ plastics © light metals [wood (fabric [leather [( roofing 


Name 


Company edintatitbiennenmenia — 


Address __ ee ae 


City — ae ntl Zone 








__ State 





together. Whether these props are 
strong enough remains to be seen 

e Cracks in the Walls—The trouble at 
Hughes started, according to depart 
ment executives, when Howard Hughes 
came back to run the company after 
a long period of letting its salaried 
managers run it. From the time Hughes 
Aircraft entered the electronics field in 
1948, Hughes himself had been occu- 
pied with another of his yperties— 
the RKO motion pictu 
While he was busy in Hollywood, a 
talented group of scientists and busi- 
nessmen pushed Hughes Aircraft into 
the top levels of its field (BW—May 
23’53,p85). Both Hughes and Hughes 
Tool Co.—its parent company—left it 
strictly on its own. 

Then Howard Hughes began to re- 
assert his authority over the electronics 
company. At first his efforts were re- 
sisted. But since he is the owner and 
has no board of directors, there wasn’t 
much anybody could do about it. 
Policy disputes sprang up 

The final straw for some of the 
Hughes Aircraft executives came six 
weeks ago, when Noah Dietrich, execu- 
tive vice-president of Hughes Tool Co., 
moved his office to the Culver City 
plant. 

This let Hughes Aircraft men know, 
formally, that they weren't running 
the company any more. With au 
thority divided between Dietrich and 
Gen. George, the atmosphere became 
charged with tension. 
¢ Morale—Complicating th 
all along had been the uncertainty over 
where the company was going. Howard 
Hughes—belief in the company ran 
had been trying to sell it for some time. 
Rumors named several prospective buy 
ers: Westinghouse, Convair, Lockheed. 
Hughes Aircraft executives felt they 
were being kept too much in the dark 
about these plans, and about any nego- 
tiations that might be carried on. In 
an effort to settle the matter, a group 
of the company’s management men 
even formed a syndicate to purchase 
their outfit themselves—though without 
success. 

The uncertainty that surrot 
possible sale was enough, b 
make Hughes Aircraft men 
Some of the departing executives men- 
tioned yet another worry: they would 
have stayed with the company, they 
said, if it had been sold to a “respon- 
sible” party; but they feared another 
“RKO deal.” 

They were referring to Howard 
Hughes’ sale of his RKO stock to a 
syndicate of Chicago and Texas busi 
nessmen. The deal involved a sort of 
imstallment plan: The syndicate put up 
a low down payment, was supposed to 
meet the rest of the price in quarterly 
payments, It defaulted, however, and 
finally turned control of RKO back to 


tudios. 


problem 


nded this 
itself, to 


nervous. 
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Contact KAYUON of Muskegon 


Here's a bearing that can be 
“custom-engineered to your exact requirements 


KAYDON BI-ANGULAR Roller 
Bearings are adaptable to var- 
ious proportions of thrust and 


radial loads 


F you've design problems involv- 
ing various combinations of 
thrust and radial loads, you don’t 
have to buy separate radial bear- 
ings and separate thrust bearings. 
KAYDON BI-ANGULAR Roller Bear- 
ings normally are built with every 
other roller reversed, and in such 
cases, adjacent rollers are at 90° to 


each other to carry both thrust and 
radial loads. 


To handle thrust loads greater 
from one direction than the other, 
the bearing can be made with every 
second, third or fourth roller re- 
versed, depending on the load in- 
equality. 

Whatever your bearing needs, 
KAYDON has all the facilities your en- 
gineers require. Whether it’s only a 
few or many special bearings — 4” 
to 120” outside diameter — or mil- 
lions of high-precision rollers — 
contact KAYDON for confidential coun- 
sel and cooperation. 


Close-up shows alternate rollers reversed. KAYDON BI-ANGULAR Roller Bearings are particularly 
suitable for low-speed app.ications involving heavy impact loads. 


.. KAYDUN 


MUSKEGCONeMICHIGCAN 





31.000” x 34.988” x 2.000” KAYDON 
BI-ANGULAR Roller Bearings have 
been produced in large quantities 
and are successfully in use. They are 
further proof of KAYDCN ability to 
design and make wnusvally lorge 
precision bearings for specific needs 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


ENGINEFERIN G 


CORP, 





ROLL 


BEA HRIEN GS 





MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


oo i 


Shipping Strongarm. These two Wellman 12 gross ton traveling ore unloaders 
makes fast work of moving iron ore from water to rail. Its buckets scoop 215 
cubic feet at a time out of freighter and carry the load to a hopper over rail cars. 
This is typical of the speedy, dependable performance of Wellman handling 
equipment throughout the shipping and steel industries. 


Nimble giant. This is a Wellman 15-ton Low Type Open Hearth Charging 
Machine. With one man at its flexible controls, this powerful machine feeds 
“charges” into steel mill open hearth furnaces. A moving carriage extends the 
ram and its box of materials into the furnace and revolves it to dump. The whole 
machine moves on rails to serve several furnaces. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cene. 
tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

"WILLIAMS" CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





Hughes amidst an avalanche of unfav- 
orable publicity. 

e What’s to Come?—The issue at 
Hughes Aircraft now is ther rr 
maining key executives will stay on. If 
they do, the company rale can 
probably be nursed bac} health 
Departing executives, far from bitter, 
say the company is loaded with know 
how in all the department All the 
know-how needs is encouragement 

On the other hand, if Hughes Air 
craft’s management all across the board 
should walk out, the situation would b« 
serious. 

Hughes himself is optimistic. 
he: “Out of my compan ry 
men and women, only f ave Icft 
According to my best information, 
which I believe to be m accurate 
than any other available, no one els 
intends to leave at this time. ‘There ha 
been no effect on the output of defens 
material from the company, and ther 
will be no effect.” 


Says 


7.000 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Victor Adding Machine Co. of Chicago 
is adding McCaskey Register Co. of Al 
liance, Ohio, to its holdings through an 
exchange of stock. Pur price is 
around $5-million cash tock. 
« 

Ladies’ Day for rail passen is a new 
variant of the family-fare plan. Chicago 
& Eastern [Illinois RR is trying out a 
special offer cach ‘Tuesd from now 
through Nov. 24: On ‘Tue 

can buy a round-trip ticket fi 
state Illinois and Indiana to Chicago 
for the price of the usual one-way far¢ 
The idea is to capitaliz travel by 
shoppers. 


a woman 
mm down 


* 
Delta-C&S Air Lines last 
its first nonstop service tween Chi 
cago and New Orleans (34 hr. by Con 
stellation) and its first d t air coach 
scrvice between Dallas Detroit (by 
Convair 340). The Da Detroit air 
ceaches make threc st the 
augments Convair coach flights 
offered by American A 


ck opened 


service 
ire idly 


s 
Alaska Steamship Co. 
operating scason, through 
the promise of the Milit Sea 
portation Service to p 00 pa 
sengcers, Seattle to Sev Kodiak 
The steamer Alaska n Seward 
on Sept. 24 with the fi t of MSTS 
military personnel and idents 

« 


xtended its 
nbc r, on 
l'rans 


Texas Industries, Inc ducer of 
lightweight aggregate ther build 
ing matcrials, extra divi 
dend of 5¢ a quarter 


ended Aug. 31, up 20° 


declared 
share I the 
earning 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAY AFFECT YOUR BUSINESS 


4 ae Ae “3 gt 
er you're interested in car | 
applionces, modern furniture, or i 


pi covinmagt, sone odvertous of reinforced plastics 
) with now G-E polyester resins. 


» 


MORE HORSEPOWER — 
LESS 
WEIGHT 


From G-E chemical research and develop- 
ment come a constant stream of new products 
and processes: better electrical insulating mate- 
rials . . . new materials from the versatile silicone 
family . . . stronger, lighter molded and lami- 
nated plastics . . . improved coating resins for 
longer lasting protective finishes. And you can 
count on many more future developments. 


Can these developments help your business? 
Write for the new “G-E Chemical Products” 
Booklet (CDC-101): General Electric Company, 
Section 300-5A, CHEMICAL DIVISION, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS... SILICONES 
INSULATING PAATERIALS... INDUSTRIAL RESINS & 
VARNISHES... PLASTICS LAMINATING AND MOLDING 


that tI 


“dy WEARS OF fLECTOCA 
*‘~ moceems 


» 


foil ( 


y, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Ford Motor Co.’s pitch: Workers actually profit by the developing technology of the automatic factory 


Fire 


.. . become highly skilled maintenance men or job-setters with better pay, better and more important 


Selling Tomorrow's Automation 


The pictures above represent what is | Motor Co.’s Office of Public Relations. 
probably management's first attempt to ‘This 24-min. three-reeler was filmed by 
sell the idea of the automatic factory Ford’s Motion Picture Section. the management of some big corpora- 
to the rank-and-file. ‘They are excerpts © Coming Thing—Automation—as the tions wondering about its implications 
from a movie just released by Ford _ purists define it—is far from being just (BW—Aug.15’53,p158) 
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around the corner, of cou but it has 
already developed far cnough to start 
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GET THIS FREE BOOK 


... 192 pages of helpful 
information. Here is a 
book that should be in 


your files... 


specify the exact 
or wheel to fit 
r rielele) types of 


DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL 
WHEELS 


Maximum floor protection, longer 
equipment life and stepped-up em- 
ployee efficiency mean more savings 
because Darnell Casters and Wheels — 


oie od 


automation. But what happens is that once ordinary workers . . . 


DISTRIBUTOR 
Ask him to show you 
. . . . . ° ndw ve mone with Darhel}! { 
jobs. This is the point Ford’s picture makes in an attempt at... Meret 


He knows the 


to the Rank-and-file _| Euan 


Practically every weck there are an- 
nouncements about it: 


. , DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
tion methods of the whole electronics DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 


industrv 60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
' , ee : 36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
e Last week, the Navy lifted the ¢ This week, Remington Rand, 


curtain on its Operation Tinkertoy, Inc., is announcing a new electronic 
which conceivably can change produc- device—the Distributon—that lets an 
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Everyone a prospect...everyone 
living in States served by 
AMERICAN AIRLINES AIRFREIGHT 








THINK OF IT! One hundred and fifteen million 
people*. . . about two-thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States... live in areas served by 
American. Translated in terms of retail markets, 
this figure becomes even more impressive. 

It means seventy-seven key cities—or 2 out of every 
3 of the top thirty retail markets—can be reached in 
hours when you ship your wares American Airfreight. 

That’s why American can match your sales ter- 
ritories better than any other air carrier. And serve 
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™ 
CHICAGO SOUTH BEND garrie Coren jACKSON 
Toronto 


pMiAGARA FA\i5 
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winosor 


manee 


GurfraALo 


Z 4 AEE OR ee THING naite 
SPRINGFIELD Cowwmeus << Se 
DavTow PARKERSBURG WILKES BARRE 


eee 


~ 
ee 
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mMORVILLE 





OuLawoma City 


MEMPHIS 


foRT woRTH 


$aN ANTONIO 





wenico City 


them better, too! For, in addition to more experience 
and superior facilities, American offers next day 
deliveries on coast-to-coast shipments, thanks to 


DC-6A Airfreighters— newest, largest, fastest cargo 
carriers in commercial aviation today! 
For the complete story, wire collect to American 


Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. ING, 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power—May ’53 C1 mericas Leading Airline 





What 
happens 
when 


you 
PUS» 


a string 


Of course. 


And paper is apt to do the same thing when 

you try to push it out of a printing press . . . and 

the tiniest bend or buckle may cause difficulties. 

That's why, on a Davidson Dual, the paper is pulled 

out. Four strong steel grippers take a firm hold 

on the lead edge of the sheet as it enters the press. 

They never let it go... keep it pulled taut .. . straight 

..-even... all the way until it is printed and out. 

Only the Davidson provides this positive control. 

It's but one of the reasons why a Davidson Dual insures such perfect 
stripping and stacking . . . one example of the precision engineering 
that gives you such excellent results . . . with so little attention. 


If you do your own printing you know the need 

for built-in accuracy, dependability and stamina. You know the 
importance of quick makeready, easy adjustment, accurate register, 
full ink coverage, simple pressure regulation. You know you must 
have simple operation, high speed production and low operating 
costs. You have all this when you own a Davidson. 


The Davidson Dual is the on/y press that does both offset and 
letterpress. It's the only one that gives you small press economy 

with big press quality. It gives you printing you can be proud of ... 
fine halftone and multi-color work . . . and will maintain that quality 
and economy year after year. That's why hundreds of users say 
Davidson has the answer. There's more to the story. Let 
us send you full details .. . and arrange for a demonstration. Write today. 


THE 
Davidso 


There's a Davidson Sales 
@nd Service Agency near you. 
They‘re located in more thon 

60 principal cities. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 

A subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Compony 
Dept. 16, 29 Ryerson St., 

Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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operator check an entire in 
thousands of items in a fraction of ; 
second {page 115). 

Both developments have this in com- 

mon: much more production with many 
fewer workers—on the production linc 
and in the office. 
e Human Element—So fa nost of 
the emphasis on automation has been 
on the production side—| much 
easicr it will be to manufacture goods, 
low intricate the “brain’’ machines are, 
how to plan new plants to house the 
automatic cquipment. 

That's to be expected. With employ- 
ment at record highs, management has 
had small need to worry about a basic 
problem that could be a boomerang in 
any sort of recession. ‘T] problem 
must be handled with care if it’s not 
to block a new technological revolution 
It's a simple question 

What happens to all t vorkers 
the automatic factory replaces? 
¢ Ford’s Answer—In a way, Ford’s film 
can be viewed as an attempt to allay 
the fears of the rank-and-file about th« 
advent of automation. The theme of 
Technique for Tomorrow is worker- 
oriented. It trics to answ« hat auto 
mation means to the man on the line. 

The picture has been shown only in 
Cleveland, but will be distributed 
around the country later. 

The film was shot in | Clevi 
land foundry and engine plant. ‘These 
two factories lying side by side are just 
about as close as the auto industry has 
ever come to the automatic factors 
although they are far from the ultimate 
that the technicians sce aliead 

There’s enough automation built 
into these plants to raise the age-old 
bugaboo of technological unemploy 
ment—and of how manageme nt Can 
convince workers that machines help 
them as much as the compan 
e Expanding—The engine plant and 
the adjacent foundry turn out 4,600 
six-cvlinder Ford engines daily. At peak 
employment, they have about 5,000 
workers. Another engine plant is being 
built adjoining the foundry. It’s sche- 
duled to be in production late next 
year. It will have a capacity of 2,200 
V-8 Mercury engines and will employ 
about 3,000 workers. When it is com 
pleted, Ford will have three plants in 


;its suburban Brook Park location. 


A fourth Ferd installation has been 
announced—a stamping plant in sub 
urban Walton Hills to employ 2,400. 

The new plant for V-5 engines and 
the stamping plant, rumor has it, will 
be even more automatic than the pres- 
ent foundry and engine plant. That's 
logical, since Ford engineers are learn- 
ing more on the subject every day. 

Vith this array of plants—plus an ul- 
tramodern forging works at nearby Can- 
ton—the only unit lacking in the Cleve- 
Jand area is a car assembly plant. All 
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for Greater Strength 
with Lighter Weight 


in modern 
material handling equipment 





NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
for boxcars, flatcars and gon- 
THE EVANS DF LOADER is a dolas is made of N-A-X HIGH- 
product of Evans Products TENSILE steel, and is a prod- 
Co., Plymouth, Mich. DF means uct of Steel Floor Division 
Damage - Free, Dunnage-Free. Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 


Engineering data on these products available 
upon request to the manufacturers. 


The increasing use of the Evans DF Loader reflects the 
progress of railroads toward more efficient material 
handling methods. 


In the DF Loader there is high strength with minimum 
weight through the use of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. This low- 
alloy steel has 50% greater strength than mild carbon steel, 
with greater resistance to corrosion with either painted or 
unpainted surfaces. 


You can get the same results as Evans. Your product can 
be made stronger, lighter in weight and longer-lasting, when 
you specify N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 


The “Wonder Bar,” a section of which is shown at left, 
is a vital part of the Evans DF Loader. It is a wooden 
bar reinforced by a Z-bar made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILI 


The “Wonder Bar,” when locked into place, secures 
all kinds of lading. It is strong enough to resist 
shifting load stresses in moving boxcars, yet so light 
that ene man can lift it into position. The DF Loader 
provides real operating economies for both railroads 
and shippers. 


Another modern product for efficient transportation 
equipment is Nailable Steel Flooring, also made of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alley Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


NATIONAL STEEL oll CORPORATION 





of the plants so far built or planned 
will be much ahead of anything Ford 
has in Detroit, so an assembly works 


e your from toc ay, or less... | cmbodying automation will a natu 


Mi 


© | ral addition. 
feb CAN SE RELOCATED 2 a oye ae Pig—All this makes 
. EE ee RE Aer «. ie Cleveland the ideal place for Ford to 


produce a film that tries put auto 


MC-2 , 

Mohanoy mation across to the work 
At one point, the narrat 

OFFERS A PRACTICAL “This oe example of a new 

PLAN TO MAKE RELOCATION EASY —created in the 20th tury 


With a minimum of effort on the part of your manage- called automation—and it means letting 
ment and staff, your plant, warehouse, or office building the machines do all the heavy work and 
Mahanoy City can be built and operating in Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania saving men for better jobs. It’s a big 
Fact File’’ within a year from the time you read this message. But change.” 
brochure and first, investigate our: proximity to natural resources and Ford presents a_ fairl) mvincing 
photo port the steel plants of Bethlehem and Morrisville... loyal story about how most jobs needed un 
folio will be capable workers available in abundance... and hundreds der automation are highly skilled—with 
mailed on re- skilled, others easy to train... shipping facilities with little of the re tit 4 luct k 
quest. All four railroads and 15 truck lines... reasonable taxes in siege ws 2y— eter gamete ta 
. that Charlie 
inquiries @ small city without funded debt... abundant industrial os ’ ” 
treated in sites proximate to rails and roads. Best of all, visit our Modern limes : 
strict confi city: examine our professionally prepared industrial ¢ Focus on Workers—The pictur: 
dence. Write survey.and learn about Mahanoy City’s relocation plan shows that it will take electronic spe 
wire, tele that is complete from location to lease at guaranteed costs. cialists, skilled mechanics, job-setters, 
, i Ce ee eee electricians, machinists to keep the au 
— . tomatic factory’ working. Machines of 
|| intricate design—a broacher, for in 
JAMES P. BOHORAD, ESQ. 4) stance, with 1,344 tools that one job 
PRESIDENT '| setter operates to turn out 152 engin 
|| blocks an hour—take up a good part of 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE . — But the main focus is on the 
a0 WEST CENTRE paces @ MAHANOY CITY 2, hotel In the film, the work ire shown 
5 less as production men, more as main 
tenance specialists. Ford won't say how 
its Cleveland payroll breaks down as to 
tvpe of work, but it claims that 20% 
of all personnel, including office work 
You Can Rely OMn..«-. ers, a. maintenance peop! That fig 
ure far exceeds industry's average. 
¢ Better Life—Using this tack, the pi 


ture makes the point that workers can 
look forward to ove pay, better jobs, 
more responsibilities, and a need for 
much more highly trained workers than 
ever before. 

Ford’s picture does nod to the fact 


that its Cleveland setup still has work 
ers “doing the same thing over and 
over day after day.” But it says these 
4O Years in PAPER jobs represent a challenge—‘‘to design 
Process AIR a new machine, create better jobs for 
Manufacturers of men.” 

paper—like other Conditioned AIR ¢ Clean Slate—With Cleveland as a 
American industries— setting, though, Ford didn’t have to 
Ventilation AIR tackle one facet of the problem of sell 
di d ing automation. In a new factory—and 
standing regyS for Heated AIR Ford’s Cleveland operations were all 
the integrity of Clarage engineering and started from scratch—no one is being 
construction. In paper mills across the AIR at All Fan tossed out of a job, sin 10 jobs ex 

Nation, process air and mechanical draft Pressures isted before. 


. . ek _ go mt c ) 
are furnished by Clarage equipment. Future—But managem = 
have to face up to that yblem, too 


An article in the Reporter New Yorl 
1 | OF AMERICA’S fortnightly, points it up. Called “The 
Als Handling and xa 100 LARGEST Monstrous Machine and t W orricd 
Conditioning Headquarters CORPORATIONS Workers,” the article points to a mill 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY || | | Use Clarage Fon in Gary, Ind., and say Vheir [the 
Equipment workers’} increasing undercurrent of 
foreboding is based on simple arithm« 
IN CANADA: Conada Fans ‘ 285 Richelieu St., Montreal tic. Some time, probably sooner than 


Chaplin parodied in 











have a high and long- 











KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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You get MORE with Barreled Sunlight Paint 





What does it matter if Barreled Sunlight might run 
a few pennies high per gallon? Look what you get in 
return. 

More per gallon. Barreled Sunlight takes more 
thinner . . . as much as one gallon of thinner for every 
five of Barreled Sunlight. And even with all this 
thinner, Barreled Sunlight’s superior hiding power 
gives you more square yards 
with solid coverage per gallon. 

You save by buying less paint. 

More per man hour. With Bar- 
reled Sunlight, your maintenance 
painters work faster. The easy 
flow, freedom from sag, and extra 
coverage with every brush stroke 
cuts your labor costs . . . most im- 
portant, because labor usually 
represents at least 80% of the 
total cost of the job. 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints ... for all types of buildings... 


More per dollar. In addition to savings in paint and 
labor on the original job, Barreled Sunlight saves you 
money over the years. A Barreled Sunlight job keeps 
its fresh-painted look longer. You repaint less often . 
and a Barreled Sunlight repaint job is usually a one 
coat job. 

los into it. With an on-the-wall test, a Barreled 
Sunlight representative can show you how much more 

. per gallon, per man hour, and per dollar... you 
can get with famous Barreled Sunlight. Write and 
he’ll call. 


naar: SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-J Dudley St., Providence 1, R. |. 


Barreled Sunlight 
PFuinie 


in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


have strongly insisted on famous Borreled Sunlight 





COOLITE 
GLASS 
makes 
daylight 
go a 


Coolite glass affords clean, attractive design in plant of John 
Baumgarth & Co., Printer, Melrose Park, Wlinois, Architect: 
John §. Cromelin; General Contractor: Clearing Industrial 
District, Glazier: Hamilton Gloss Company 


Printing Craftsmen Find it 


Easier to Make Good Impressions | 


In Plant Glazed with 12,000 Sq. Ft. 
of Heat Absorbing Glass 


Good printing depends upon a close coordi- 
nation of hand and eye and Coolite, Heat 
Absorbing Glass by Mississippi floods the 
entire work area of this modern plant with 
copious quantities of conditioned, natural 
light at low cost. Coolite diffuses light in 
depth .. . throws it deep into work areas 

. eliminates sharp contrasts . . . reduces 
eye fatigue .. . cuts costly mistakes. 


Glass “’ Visioneered’’ For Your Plant 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and 
wired glass by Mississippi for better day- 
light illumination is available in a wide 
variety of patterns and surface finishes, all 
scientifically designed—visioneered”’— 
to distribute light to best advontage. Specify 
glass by Mississippi. 








There is no Substitute for GLASS! 


it is non-combustible .. . won't burn, It is rigid .. . 
doesn't sag or worp. It has o permanently hard, 
impervious surface, not affected by time, abrasion 
or exposure to the elements. It won't corrode or 
stain, It resists chemicals. It is easily installed, main- 
tained and cleaned by conventional methods. 











Send for free Coolite catalog. “Coolite 
Heat Absorbing and Giare Reducing 
Giass."" Samples on request. 


MISSLSSLPPI 
ALS COMPANY 


se ANDSELUICA vt * SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


ww PORR « CHICAGO + FULLERTONM, Cate 














we think, the increase in productivity 
per man will rapidly outdistance the 
total increase in production. ‘Then this 


irresistible new technol 
manufacture six-hour da‘ 
gry men.” 


job-hun- 


When Line and Staff Tangle 


Even the Army, which invented the concept, is having 
In business, there’s an increasing desire to avoid 
what one man calls the triumph of technique over purpose. 


trouble. 


“The bright young officers shy away 
from command. ‘Get on the staff. You 
can make decisions without responsibil- 
itv.” 

That's what the semiofficial Combat 
l’orces Journal has contributed to the 
current dispute over line and staff func- 
tions. ‘The Journal's tart comments 
were drawn by the criticism of Army 
morale launched by Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, the new Chief of Staff. But 
its article cut right to the heart of the 
line-staff dispute, bewailing the exis- 
tence of too many “staff studies and 
too much talk; not enough decisive ac- 
tion. 

The Journal wants staff functions 
chopped back to size: “Put the crown 
back on the troop commander and pat 
him on the back once in a while. Cut 
the staffs back, reduce the pipeline and 
form cnough units to command.” 
¢ Business Side—That sounds like a 
drastic solution of the controversy, 
even in the Army, which practically in- 
vented the line-staff relationship. But 
it’s attracting plenty of interest in busi- 
which has been borrowing the 
line-staff concept ever since corpora- 
tions began growing huge and complex. 

Ihe business version of — lince-staff 
means specialists at headquarters on an 
advisory staff and operating men in the 
ficld and plants constituting the line. 
ven before the Army broke into the 
open, some top men in business began 
wondering whether there wasn't a basic 
conflict inherent in the whole concept. 

Some of their discontent is summed 
up in a new book, Communication in 
Management (The University of Chi- 
cago Press, $3.75). The author, Charles 
i. Redfield, a New York University lec- 
turer with experience in business and 
government, says many people have 
strayed from their function of helping 
line people to make and sell nuts and 
bolts. ‘They are developing vested in- 
terests in their own pet projects, and 
management is beset by “the triumph 
of technique over purpose.” 
¢ At the Top—Some companies have 
attempted solution. Thus Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co. has put its plant mana- 
ger in full charge of all plant personnel 
—line, staff, and auxiliary. ‘That last 
is a category ESB invented to describe 
specialties like accounting. 

On the academic side, Dean Edward 


ness, 


P. Brooks of the Graduate School of 
Industrial Management, Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Vechnology, wants to take 
a shot at the problem, using part of last 
year’s $l-million research gift from the 
Alfred P. Sloan l’oundation (BW—Apr. 
19°52,p126). A former S« Roebuck 
executive, Brooks thinks the problem 
needs looking into 

¢ Delving—Research is stil 
the subject. One of the few major proj 
ects was reported in 1950 in the Ameri 
can Sociological Review by Melville 
Dalton, University of California 
logist. Dalton studied line-staff rela 
tions in three plants, ranging in size 
from 4,000 workers and 

ment people, to 20,000 

1,000 management. Amon 
harassed relations, he sti 

e Differences in as ducation, 
and social background. Staff people as 
a group were id had more 
education. Scasoned line men found it 
hard to take advice from what they con- 
sidered to be young upstart 

e ‘The need for staff 
existence in the eves of lin 
men doubted the need for 
vice, and considered staf 
by top management to ¢ 
This feeling came to a be 
men went over the heads of 
diate line men, to get 
decisions, 

e The fear of line that a staff in 
creasing in personnel and cost would 
diminish its own authorit he fear 
sharpened when staff came 
techniques, which embarra 
added to the importance of staff 

e Ihe control, by a | CXC 
at the top, over 
purely staff hierarchy. Dalton 
this led to politics, to d between 
staff and line. And it put pressure on 
staff to make line look good in order to 
get line cooperation, and hence } 
chance at promotion 

Dalton found that staff men 
were more ambitious ‘to get alicad than 
line, simply because they got less pay 
ind authority. ‘This ambition was often 
foiled by the fact that there were fewer 
rungs in the staff ladders than in the 
line’s. In two of the plants studied, 
there were only three to fi levels of 
staff authority, compared th five to 
10 in line. Unable to move up, the staff 
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Var 
fe The Nina, the 
a ~~ 15 Pinta and the 
te me? Santa Maria 
each carried seven cast iron anchors. 
Larger ships of the time carried as 
many as fifteen! For anchor cables 
deteriorated at sea, and anchors 
were regularly lost. 
Today, thanks to anchor chains 


of alloy steel, most ships carry just 
two anchors and a rarely needed 
spare. Similarly, today’s locomotives 
and airplanes, machine tools and 
engines, power plants and home ap- 
pliances all contain safer, stronger 
metals—made with alloying ele- 
ments produced by Vanadium 
Corporation of America. 


New VCA plant at Cambridge, 
Ohio, is an important new 
source of ferro alloys of vanadium 
and titanium, master aluminum 
alloys, Grainal alloys and vana- 
dium chemicals. 


Chef's favorite and housewives’ 
too, is cutlery made of vanadium 
steel. Knives can be ground and 
honed to razor sharpness. They 
keep their cutting edge longer, 
wear better, make shorter work 
of kitchen chores. 


575,000 pounds... that's the 
breaking load of these 2'4” allo 
steel anchor chains for aircraft 
carriers. Made with Vanadium 
Corporation's Grainal alloys, 
these chains are stronger and 
lighter than older types. 


In ever-increasing quantity, 
Vanadium Corporation’s far-flung 
mines and mills are producing metals 
such as chromium, titanium, silicon 
and vanadium . . . helping America’s 
basic industries produce better steel, 
iron, aluminum and magnesium .. . 
helping better metals build a stronger 


New World. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 


or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 


PLANTS —Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.,; 


Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo.,; 
White Canyon, Utah 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A, 


Producers of alioys, metals and chemicals 








man could boost his prestige only by 
increasing the number of men under 
him. Dalton blames this empire build- 
ing for the disproportionate size of staff 
in some companies. He also thinks it 
accounts for the staff man’s tendency 
to overreach himself, and get in the 
hair of line. 
e Fear of Reprisals—Dalton deplores 
the sparseness of research on the whole 
subject, and blames part of it on thi 
fact that workers won't talk for fear of 
reprisals. One case he cit wolved a 
plant with 6,000 worker: lere super- 
visory and staff people were asked to 
fill out a questionnaire on trouble spots 
in their relations with superiors. ‘The 
aim was to establish an “open door” 
policy in the plant, once th ynplaints 
had been pinpointed 

Ihe trouble was that every question- 
naire that came back was unsigned and 
typewritten. Reply after reply stressed 
that identification would surely lead 
to reprisals sooner or lat All hands 
regarded the “open door 1 myth, 
and said the questionnaire meant going 
over a superior’s head 

Dalton doesn’t fecl that he has dug 
deep cnough to say how many peopk 
are getting fed up with the line-staff 
concept. But he has talked to a good 
many people who indicated a trend to 
simple line organization 

In recent talks with the staff peopl 
interviewed in 1950, Dalton found that 
most of them felt their work was not 
ippreciated. Line people, for their part, 


American Hoist 
Spins Giant 
Spiderweb 


When falling rocks oogpagenes high- 


way traffic near Kelso, Washington, en- 


ineers hit on an ingenious solution. 

Jsing an American Hoist, they covered 
the 170-foot high cliff with a heavy metal 
net, looking i all the world like a 
giant spiderweb! 

Lifting the ponderous wire mesh net 
was a big problem in itself. After initial 
efforts failed, the truck-mounted, 2-drum 
American Hoist “rolled” the net upward 
with the aid of a wheeled “strongback”. 
The net was secured to the top of the cliff 


expressed dissatisfaction with staff set 
ups. One superintendent had an inter- 
esting suggestion: College-trained men 
should be made line forem but paid 
according to their knowled ind edu 
cation—say $12,000 or $15,000 a vear. 
He thinks they would be more valuable 
there than warming a chair and advis- 
ing line people. 

¢ Coordination—Dalton thinks _ it’s 


with Crosby Clips, another American product. Now, with 2,700 square feet of 
the cliff “trapped”, loose rocks slide harmlessly inside the net into a ditch. much too carly to consider scrapping 


Jobs such as these prove the power and adaptability of American Hoist the whole linc-staff idea. But he has 
sempentes In your business, too, you will find that the ability of American some suggestions on ironing out the 
Products to handle the most difficult job is bwi/t in. If your business is such that Links. O : , 

. P . ° . } 1 
factual, on-the-job stories would be of interest to you, mail the coupon below inks. One is to sct up a separate co 
and we will send you copies of the American Crosby Clipper regularly. erdination board of both line and staff. 
Ihe group would referee fights 


At present, Dalton says, there is too 
much emphasis on protecting the hier- 


American Hoist | 202." 


the lower cchelens arc or side- 
and DERRICK COMPANY 


tracked for fear they will sh up some 
SS SSS SSSSSSSSeSeSSesSSFSS8SSSeSeS eS eeeeeeanunecaseaeaeq 


bodv. The board could act as a non- 
partisan arbiter to avoid this grief. 
Here are some other suggestions: 

e Create more promotion oppor- 
tunities for staff, thus reducing the pres 
sure for hogging authority and building 
up personnel. 

e Give staff executives higher pay, 
but hold them responsible to a greater 
degree for secing that their projects 
work in practice. 

e Require that staff men have 
some line experience. 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER, 

Also, sead information on the following equipment: 

~— Hoists — Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Wire Rope Clips 


Name Cet oN 





EE ae eee 


Address__ - we sitlintettatabmanitiediamatitl 


Send coupon today! 


City , Zone SER 
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Samson Chairs by Shwayder Bros., Inc. Col-O-Vin vinyl upholstery of Marvinol resin by Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 


“Strong enough to stand on!” 


Tough enough, too—with Marvinol! 


Seats should be sat on, of course. But little Susie won't So tough, this vinyl covering produced from Marvinol resins 
harm these rugged Samson chairs! Shwayder Brothers—one of will last long after Susie finishes school. It has excellent strength 
the world’s largest manufacturers of folding chairs for public —won't tear or scuff—won't dry out, craze, or crack no matter 
seating — makes them strong enough to stand on! And covers how many “Susies” it meets. 

them with super-tough Col-O-Vin upholstery made from Mar- Can Marvinol” help you? Readily calendered, extruded, 
vinol resin by Columbus Coated Fabrics—a leader in the field molded 


, or laminated, it can be formed into film and sheeting 
of vinyl sheeting. foamed shapes, belting, pipe, floor tile. and a wide variety of 
So practical, this vinyl upholstery is unharmed by all-day- other products. 

suckers, greasy hands, disintectants, or even the weather. Main- 
tenance is almost nil—vinyl upholstery made from Marvinol 
cleans with a wipe. It resists acids, alkalies, most chemicals. 


Naugatuck technical sales representatives will be glad to 
help you work out your particular product problem. For more 
: information on this partner to Naugatuck’s VIBRIN® polye 
And it passes the strictest fire codes for flame resistance. ters and KRALASTIC® rubber-resin blends. write on your 
Beautiful, too. In deep, rich tones, or delicate pastels, Mar- letterhead to address below. 
vinol permits built-in color styling—lasting as the material itself, 


aie Chemical 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « 510 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston e Charlotte e Chicago e Los Angeles ¢e Memphis 
New York e Philadelphia IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 








Wheels, Brakes, Hubs and Drums. . . also Parts for Farm Implements and Aircraft 


KELSEY- HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PLANTS IN DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICHIGAN; McKEESPORT, PA.; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; DAVENPORT, IOWA; WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Paper Work... 


... Claims as many U.S. 
workers as agriculture. Much 
of it, a management expert 
says, is unnecessary. 


Paper work has become a fetish of 
modern business management, and it is 
costing business too much. That’s the 
conclusion you can draw from a report 
released this weck by Emmett J. Leahy, 
head of Leahy & Co., New York man- 
agement consultant company. 

In a preview of the report, Lealy 
told a Washington meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment how strong the fetish has grown: 

e Business is adding about 15% a 
year to the existing hoard of business 
records, which Leahy estimates at one- 
and-one-quarter trillion pieces of paper. 

e Paper work now claims as many 
workers as agriculture, counts one office 
worker for cach two factory workers. 
The ratio 30 vears ago was onc office 
worker to four factory workcrs. 

¢ More than half of all employees 
in banks and insurance compamies 
shuffle papers, rather than procure new 
business. 

e In the textile industry, more than 
a quarter of all employces are office 
workers. 

Leahy contends that a lot of this 
muddle can be cleared away if manage- 
ment will put as much effort into the 
problem of office streamlining as it has 
into speeding up factory operations. 
¢ Too Many Copies—He told the so- 
cicty that business should start by 
controlling the creation of new paper 
work. It can do this largely by cutting 
down multicopics of new correspond- 
ence and forms. 

Second, it should climinate over- 
lapping filing operations and duplica- 
tions. rom his work as a records con- 
sultant, Leahy reckons that about 40% 
of the records management keeps is 
uscless and can be destroyed. Another 
30% can be stored away in business 
archives centers, leaving 30% in the 
office. 

Leahy’s background has put him in 
close touch with the problem of what 
records to keep, what to toss out, and 
how to put dampers on new accumu- 
lations. As a consultant, he has put 
his ideas to work for companies like 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Eastern Air 
Lines, Worthington Corp., du Pont, 
Bethlehem Steel, Ford of Canada, ‘litle 
Guarantee & ‘Trust Co., Aluminum Co. 
of America. In 1948, he headed the 
paper work study by the Hoover Com- 
mission, During World War II he 
worked for the U.S. Navy as director 
of the Records Administration and 
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Does the 
BATH PROCESS 
actually 
STRETCH METAL? 











| 


THE BATH PROCESS is unexcelled for controlled stretch- 
ing and forming metal to required contours. This new 
technique of stretch forming has an endless variety of 
applications, chief among which are parts for jet en- 
gines, guided missiles, aircraft framing components, 
truck, trailer and tractor parts anda great many more. 

Advantages? Here are but a few: 

1. The BATH PROCESS forms parts no other machine 
can duplicate. 

2. The saving in time, !abor and expensive material is 
often staggering when compared to methods that 
require secondary operations and a number of 
sections welded together. 

. Compound curves and hard-to-form alloys can be 
worked in a fraction of the time and cost of ma- 
chined castings or forgings and can be held to 
machining tolerances. 

Many manufacturers have used the BATH PROCESS 

and hove discovered immediate savings and improved 

product construction. The BATH PROCESS, with its out- 
standing time and money saving advantages is avail: 
able to you. Write TODAY for these FREE Bulletins or 
send prints of your requirements and we'll gladly quote. 


THe creit (336 3)97 0) company 


MANUFACTURERS of METAL FORMING MACHINERY 

32360 AURORA ROAD . .. SOLON, OHIO 

(Located in the Greater Cleveland Area) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send without obligating me in any woy, your free catalogue on 

Radial Draw Forming CO Contract Forming 
(CF-382) (CF-750) 

NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE _.. STATE 














Of Course 
we do it 
every day ! 


See us at Booth 1603 
National Metal Show 
Oct. 19 thru 23 
Public Auditorium 
Cleveland, Ohio 





‘ materials handling 


Northern\ x 


OVERHEAD 


CRANES 
* 
HOISTS 


To process material in production, it must be moved—loaded 
—positioned—handled many times while converting it into 
a finished product. Materials handling is as much a part of 
production processing as all other operations. 


NORTHERN CRANES—one to 150 tons capacity—for over 50 
years have been precision processing tools, engineered to 
be integrated with your production operations. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORK'S 
2615 Atwater Street * Detroit 7, Michigan 


YEARS RUILT DER ; 





alide 


(TUNGSTEN CaRsiDE) 


THE WORLD'S HARDEST METAL 


} Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life to the wearing edges of tools, 
dies, machinery and equipment. 


Hard as a diamond and almost indestructible, 
it triples output per man and per machine. 


New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 specific gravity) 
has proven best for atomic radiation screening 
and for applications requiring maximum weight 
in minimum space, 


Write for Catalog §2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


SINTERED 
CARBIDES 











director of the Office Methods division. 
e What It Costs—What does paper 
work cost? Leahy makes t points 

¢ Clerical salaries are now equiva- 
lent to one-ninth of the nation’s pay- 
roll. 

e It costs about 20¢ to create one 
letter or other document, penny a 
year to keep it in the office 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





William A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, Inc., has been named 
chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development's business-educa- 
tion committee. ‘That’s the group that 
brings colleges and businessmen to- 
gether to set up centers for economic 
education and research. So far, 25 pro- 
grams have been launched like that at 
the University of Rochester (BW— 
Jun.20°53,p79). Centers are being or- 
ganized at the universitics of Alabama, 
California, ‘Tulane, Washington (St. 
Louis), Syracuse, Pennsvh 1, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington (Scattle) 

8 
Economic education for top manage- 
ment will be started thi r at New 
York University where « if semi- 
nars will feature top-flight speakers, in- 
cluding Louis J. Paradiso, chief econo- 
mist of the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics in Washington, Danicl H. Brill 
and Woodlicf ‘Thomas of the Federal 
Reserve Board staff, and Arthur I. 
Bloomfield of the l'cderal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Others will be college 
and business experts 

7 
Inplant schooling is offered by Vanity 
Fair Mills, Inc., at Monroeville, Ala. 
The mill provides space and equipment 
for typing and shorthand classes; a state 
teachers’ college is furnishing instruc 
tors. Mill workers who want to attend 
classes spend ll hours a at the 
mill—three hours in class on their own 
time, cight hours working at regular pay. 

® 
Ralph S. Damon, president of Trans 
World Airlines, was voted Management 
Man of the Year by the National Assn 
of Foremen. He got th vard for 
“his work in bebalf of management 
unity in Amcrican industry.” 

2 
Stock purchase plans are gaining. The 
New York Stock Exchar savs 40 
companies listed new shares in 1952 
to be applied to stock purchase plans 
covering executives and we I [his 
compares with six compan n 1950. 

e 
Starting salaries for coll raduates 
are up to 10% over last That's 
the consensus at the Mid t College 
Placement Assn. Confer in Mil 
waukee. Graduates with bachelor of 
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GERMANIUM — ATOMIC STRUCTURE DIAGRAM 


Sin 37 


Atomic Structure diagram courtesy Bell System Technical Journal 


Eagle-Picher Germanium has helped to make the 
modern hearing aid more efficient, and surpris- 
ingly lighter in weight. Old-fashioned hearing 
devices, with large cumbersome batteries which 
told the world of the wearer's affliction, have 
been outmoded. 


Much of this is true because Germanium has in- 
herent electronic properties that make possible 
the replacement of certain vacuum tubes with 
much smaller Germanium transistors. Transistors 
use so little power that batteries used to operate 
them are not only smaller and simpler, but will 


last for months instead of days. 


Thus, hearing aids become pocket-size while 
gaining efficiency . . . and the hard-of-hearing 
blend into the crowd without missing a sound. 


Devices such as transistors and diodes, made 
with Eagle-Picher Germanium, are used by 
America's leading manufacturers of electronic 
equipment in hearing aids, television sets, com- 
puters and a host of other items. This rare metal, 
Germanium, or some of the other Eagle-Picher 
products listed below, may serve in your business 
too. Let's talk it over. 


[= EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 

Among these products are: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 

products * Diatomaceous earth products e Cadmium « The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium « 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations ¢ Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





science degrees start this year at $325- 
$350 a month, those with arts degrees 


70 to 7 man-hours | 3 sin3s3""" 


a A national center for research into 
ore been s° clean! methods of buying and replacing indus 
trial equipment will be established in 
the business and ecconomik yartment 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
Machinery & Allicd Products Insti 
tute will finance the cent iring it 

— Saye Foreman of first years. 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO . e , 
Fastern Railroads Presidents Confer- 
ence, ai Organization of 50 caster 
railroad chicf executives, | et out 
to nmprove community rr lations in. the 
14 states served by their roads. A com 
mittce has been formed in Columbus, 
Ohio, headed by a New York Central 
RR superintendent, to gi the pro 
gram a trial run. 

2 

A midcentury conference on resources 
for the future, originally planned for 
last March (BW—Nov.15'53,p34), will 
be held in Washington D 2 to 4 
by Resources for the Fut Inc., a 
nonprofit corporation. Working under 
a grant from the LVord foundation, 
the conference will recon nd pol 
icies and programs for pub! r private 
Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, cfforts to help preserve the nation’s 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted resources for the future 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser’ 7 


“We've reduced our 


scrubbing time from 
ave never bef 





WARE Gy 
THEY’RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor —all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing . . . emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan) .. . also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 
Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc.,3810AEast Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. Button-pushers 

Three men can control several plants from 
the Hicksville (L. 1.) headquarters of the 
Long Island Lighting Co. Output of gas 


F | n n t L L 5 y 5 | E m P | ni {. a and electricity in the company’s scattered 


Oniginalors of PRINCIPAL plants can be regulated (by one person 


- ac v/ if necessary ) from the bomb esistant un- 
va] 4 Cre oe: re, “a Yla Mined , 2 CITIES 
OLue ~ thing a 4 olishé ¢. 
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Longer Life Under The Hood 
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| —=INDUCTION HEATER 
provides high-speed, 
precision hardening 
of engine parts 


* POPULAR engine requires 16-valve lifter 
rods carefully hardened only at the ends. 
For this job, the manufacturer relies on an 
Allis-Chalmers induction heater like the one 
shown here. It hardens these rods at the aston- 
ishing rate of 3600 per hour—and only one 
machine operator is needed! 





This self-contained electronic unit performs 
all kinds of heating operations —brazing, 
soldering, hardening, annealing—just by 
changing the work coils for each job. It offers 
substantial production economies and quality 
improvement to manufacturers of a wide range 
of industrial products. 








Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More —LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMER ? 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





EFFICIENT TOWS, like this 11-barge, 19,150-ton batch of coal, gasoline, and steel on the Mississippi, are helping the . . . 


Freight Boom on the Inland Waterways 


Almost without anyone noticing it, 
the inland waterway transportation in- 
dustry has worked its way into the 
middle of a healthy boom. 

It was a long time ago that barge 
trafhe was run almost out of existence 
by the ferocious competition of the 
then young and lusty railroads. Since 
then people have tended to forget about 
the waterways. Few noticed the faint 
revival of barges in World War I. Not 
many more realize that since the late 
1930s, traffic on the canals and rivers 
has experienced an almost uninterrupted 
climb. 
¢ Percentages—The percentages tell the 
story. In 1939, the waterways—which 
do not include the Great Lakes—ac- 
counted for 3.7% of all the ton miles 
of U.S. transportation. In 1950, with 
over-all ton mileage almost doubled, 
the waterways’ share had climbed to 
5.1%. The ton mileages—less signifi- 
cant but more dramatic—show that the 
waterways had 20-billion in 1939, 51.6- 
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billion in 1950, and a leap to 63.2- 
billion in 1951. 

The climb is etill continuing, judging 
by more recent figures just issued by 
the Army Corps of Engineers for the 
Mississippi system. On the Mississippi 
River alone, from Minneapolis to the 
Mouth of Passes, La., the Engincers 
recorded 77.6-million tons—not ton 
miles—in 1952, excluding car ferries. 
That was a jump of some 5.1-million 
tons over the previous year. Inland 
waterway statistics are very slow aborn 
ing, but samplings for 1953 indicate 
that it should show a similar rise. 

The bright prospects for barging 
come as no surprise to the industry, 
however startled the public may be. 
You could sce that last summer when 
Federal Waterways Corp.—a hardboiled 
pro in the trade—was delighted to buy 
the Federal Barge Lines from the gov- 
ernment, though the company has been 
m the red for most of its existence 
(BW—Aug.15'53,p166). 


¢ The Causes—Two major factors, 
which interact with cach other, account 
for the flourishing traffic: (1) the in 
dustrial expansion of the land along 
the waterways, and (2) the trem« 
improvement in barges, towboat 

nels, locks, and shoreside freight 
ties. 

The waterways have always provided 
the cheapest way of transporting bulk 
cargo: petroleum products, grain, sand 
and gravel, coal and iron, chemicals. 
Modern industry consumes th bulk 
goods in vast quantities; if a new plant 
is to be built, there’s a definite argu 
ment for locating it on a suitable water- 
way. As a rough rule of thumb, vou 
might say that the ideal site would 
have a waterway to bring in ma- 
terials, and a railroad to take away the 
finished products. 

When a waterway has a reliable deep 
channel and locks, and when these are 
plied by modern and efficient tows, the 
inclination to locate a plant at the 


ndous 
chan- 
facili- 
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waterside gets a big boost. It works IN'D UST RY l | ves*by: the 
both ways. If the shores of a river y Ped Late 

are dotted with plants, there’s all the LY *) 
more reason to improve the routes and . 
equipment that could serve their needs. 
In fact, it’s something of a hen-and-egg 
problem trying to say which factor 
came first in the waterway traffic boom. 

Be it hen or be it egg, there’s a by- 
product advantage to channel improve- 
ments. Usually, they’re accompanied by 
flood control measures, and the in- 
creased security along the shores helps 
spur industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion, and the growth of towns. 
¢ Riverside Plants—The American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., a_ trade 
organization, has issued second-quarter, 
1953, figures that give some notion of 
the industrial expansion along the 
rivers and canals. AWO says that in 
this period plans were announced for 77 
major waterside projects, not counting 
hundreds of lesser ones, to a total value 
of over $750-million. On the Missis- 
sippi alone, 14 new plants will cost 
upward of $]25-million. 

Prime examples on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries include: a $30-million 
chemical plant organized jointly by 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corp. at St. Louis; 
a $5-million auto body plant by A. O. 
Smith Corp. at Granite City, Ill; a 
$66-million coke and iron mill by North 
American Steel Co. at Clinton, Iowa; 
an $85-million steel mill expansion at 
Weirton, W. Va.; a $40-million Ford 
assembly plant at Louisville; a $70- 
million Wheland Co. plant at Chat- 
tanooga. 

Electric utilities are also showing an 

increased tendency to build along the 
waterways, to take advantage of low 
freight rates on the huge amounts of 
coal they consume. 
e Efficiency—The improvement of serv- 
ice breaks down into two fields: the 
waterways and terminals, and the actual 
barges and towboats. 

The Corps of Engineers works con- 
stantly to maintain channels and to 
open up or deepen new ones. Biggest 
news this vear is the $40-million Chain 
of Rocks canal and locks on the upper 
Mississippi., This massive undertaking, 
which offers a seven-mile _ still-water 
passage through the so-called St. Louis 
reach, climinated the last dangerous 
stretch in the upper river. Before its 
completion, long tows had to be broken 
in half to negotiate the stretch. As a 
byproduct, a $1.5-million harbor is al- 
teady being built. 

The Emgincers claim that every dollar 
spent on such improvements is returned 
at least twofold in revenues and ton- 
nage. One example: When the Ohio 
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Ship Your Sales Story 


Along With Your Product 
in Eye-Catching Gaylord Boxes 


There are no extra freight charges for shipping a solid 

sales message on every attractively printed Gaylord box. 
You profit because your shipping dollars do double duty 

by promoting your product all along your channels of 
distribution. With these Gaylord “traveling billboards” 
you'll regularly reach hundreds of important buyers, sellers 
and handlers who see your product before it’s unpacked. 


Sizes, shapes and designs that work to promote your 
product, as well as to protect it, are an important Gaylord 
“extra” service... and with Gaylord’s quality of 
materials and workmanship, you can be sure every box is 
as brawny as it is beautiful. 


For information and cooperation, phone 
your nearby Gaylord office. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


“,.. chemicals are expand- 
ing with especial briskness 
as new types of barges are 
developed . . .” 


BARGE BOOM starts on p. 84 


River project was started it was esti- 
mated that it would take 9-million 
tons a year to justify the cost. Last 
year, the traffic was 55-million tons. 

Currently, the Engineers are working 
on a 9-ft. Missouri River channel from 
Sioux City to the junction with the 
Mississippi—a job now 65% complete. 
The Engineers say it will raise traffic 
on the Missouri from a meager 44,000 
tons a year to 4-million tons 
¢ Terminals—Creation of better ter- 
minal facilities, especially by the river 
cities, is playing a big part. At 
Memphis, a million dollar river-rail- 
truck terminal has been opened. St. 
Louis is talking about a new terminal 
to double present capacity 

Barges and towboats, the rolling stock 
of the rivers, are being improved dras- 
tically to meet modern demands. 
Special purpose barges have been de- 
veloped to carry chemicals, and almost 
anything that needs special handling. 
Integrated tows (BW —Jun.21'52,p120) 
make handling easier, reduce water re- 
sistance, and permit bigger and more 
efficient operations. Diese! power plants 
have vastly increased the power of the 
towboats. 

Even the older equipment turns in 
an economical performance when it is 
handling traffic in volume. The single 
towboat steamer Tennessee (picture, 
page 84) is pushing upstream 11 barges 
of coal, one of steel, and two of gaso- 
line for a total load of 19,150 tons. Coal 
tows of 20,000 tons have been operated 
—it would take 300 railroad cars to move 
the same load. 
¢ Freight Costs—The rate advantage of 
the barges over railroads is, of course, 
variable. But it is large. Some examples 
on grain, one of the chief waterborne 
cargees: From Havana, IIl., to New 
Orleans it costs $6.27 to move a ton 
of grain by rail, by barge it’s $3; from 
Minneapolis to Memphis, the rail rate 
is $17.69 per ton, the barge rate is 
$5.55. 

On the Mississippi, petroleum prod 
ucts make up by all odds the biggest 
part of traffic, but ores and minerals, 
grain, coal and coke, and chemicals are 
heavy customers. 

Chemicals are expanding with espe- 
cial briskness as new types of barges 
are developed. Monsanto Chemical 
Co. is a good example. It barges sulfur 
from Texas to St. Louis, salt upriver 
from Louisiana, and styrene from Texas 
to Port Plastics, near Cincinnati, just 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES - KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + FOLDING CARTONS to mention the biggest loads 
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TUGBOAT RACE, an annual New York publicity event, was won by Socony 11 (far right) this year. But day in, day out... 


~ 


¥ 


Tugs Scramble for Shrinking Business 


Campaign to clean up the waterfront may restore the 
port's prestige, but fresh trouble is piling up. 


Once a year the tugboats of New 
York harbor make a formal public ap- 
pearance, A few of the port's 400-odd 
tugs get an extra swipe of brass polish 
and line up for races (above) over a 
two-nautical-mile stretch of the Hud- 
son River. 

The rest of the year, the tugboats 
get little public attention. They drudge 
in tense competition for the port's 
shrinking volume of business. For men 
in the trade, tugboating is far from the 
gay sport it appears on Regatta Day. 
¢ Strike Worry—An extra cloud hung 
over last month's port promotion 
stunts: the threat of a waterfront shut- 
down. As long as two weeks before 
the longshoremen’s contract expired 
this week, tugboat men could see a 
decline in business. Shippers were di- 
verting freight to other ports for fear 
of a New York tic-up 

lorecasts at longer range pointed to 
another storm center: the campaign to 
clean up the waterfront. Tougher cele- 
ments of longshore labor are expected 
te fight the New York-New Jersey Wa- 
terfront Commission that starts Dec. 1. 
And AFL's expulsion of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn. last week 
(BW—Sep.26'53,p174) touched off a 
fight between labor groups 

At all stages of this turmoil the 
tugboats are smack in the middle. Any 
dock shutdown hurts their business. 
Anvthing that gives the port a black 
eve may affect their billings for years 
to come. The industry has never re- 
gained business it lost during a 10-day 
tugboat strike in 1946 


¢ Clean Union—Tugboat crews are rep- 
resented by Local 333 of ILA. Com- 
pany officials hold Local 333 blameless 
of waterfront racketeering. 

“Tt’s clean, and it’s run democrati- 
cally by the men _ themselves,” says 
James McAllister, president of McAllis- 
ter Bros., Inc., and chairman of the 
Marine ‘Towing & Transportation Em- 
ployers Assn. 

“Clean as a hound’s tooth—even if 
it does belong to ILA,” agrees Lloyd 
H. Dalzell, president of Dalzell Towing 
Co., Inc. 

“We think the union has been un- 
fair in its demands—it tries to impose 
more severe conditions on us than on 
our competitors,” says Rear Adm. Ed- 
mond J. Moran, president of Moran 
Towing & Transportation Co., “but it 
has fought cleanly.” 

However, Local can hardly 
escape the problem of other ILA locals: 
whether to stick with an independent 
longshoremen’s association or join a 
new AFL affiliate. 

In fact, its choice is a bit thornier 
than some. Capt. William V. Bradley, 
head of Loca) 333 and a vice-president 
of ILA, is being mentioned in labor 
circles as successor to Joseph P. Ryan 
as ILA president. That could split 
Local 333 pretty badly. 
¢ Long-run Effect—Tugboat operators 
are divided on prospects for a water- 
front cleanup. 

“We'll have a lot of squabbling that 
will hurt the port,” one company presi- 
dent savs, “and it won’t cure anything. 
Racketeering is too deeply entrenched 
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You can’t change human nature over- 
night at the docks.” 

Another company president has high 
hopes for the waterfront commission. 
“In the end,” he says, “New York’s 
natural advantages as a port will be the 
deciding factor.” 


|. The Port's Dilemma 


The most alarming economic fact 
about the Port of New York is this: 
Ihe port’s share of the nation’s trade 
is falling off. As the New York Crime 
Commission said in a report to Gov. 
Dewev, the post is “in danger of losing 
its position of supremacy.” 

Austin J. ‘Tobin, execut 
of the Port of New York 
cites figures on New York 
the nation’s general, carg 
From 37.1% in 1947, N 
share dropped to 31.7% in 1951. Bs 
1951, ‘Tobin port had lost 
cargo valued about $1.2-billion a year. 
e Losers and Gainers—Part of New 
York’s loss results from th hift of 
freight from railroads to trucks. Har 
bor carriers—lighters, barg ind_ the 
tugs that move them—hav n losing 
out for 25 vears to trucks that 
the port’s waters by bridges, tunnels, 
and ferries 

Another chunk of New York’s 
er business has gone to other ports 
lor example, grain cargo nd other 
bulk items go to Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and Savannah instead of New York 
New Orleans is also a strong rival 

“Total U.S. commerce [page 194] 
is shrinking,” says Jim McAllister, who 
is also president of the Foreign Com 
merce Assn. “New York’s commerc« 
is shrinking even faster. That's partly 
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Don't put up with make-shift assemblies when it is so 
easy to get the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT shaft 
speed, the RIGHT construction features, the RIGHT 
mounting . . . all combined into one compact, easy 
to use power package. | 
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and ratings, permit you to use @ power drive on each © 
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greatly to thé compactness, appearance, and econ- 
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Use Master Gearmotors to increase the salability 





of your motor-driven products . . . improve the 
economy and productivity of your plant equipment. P 2° 
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because the city administration, except 









for Cavanagh [Edward F., Jr., commis 
sioner of marine and aviation] and a 
couple of others, never fully recog 
nized the need for fostering the in 
dustry.” 

e Economics—““New York has always 






been a high-priced port to bring a ship 
into,” McAllister adds, “but you a! 
ways got a quick turnaround. Lately, 
port services have slowed down, and 
there’s been a terrific increase in the 
cost of turnaround. Ships that used to 
come irregularly have gone elsewhere. 
The regularly scheduled runs are all 














that’s supporting us—and could 
lose those, too.” 
The Port of New York has about 






160 ships at piers and moorings on an 

average day. The port's traditional 

specialty is docking them fast, unloading 

and loading them fast, and getting them 

out to sea again. ! 
It costs a ship owner from $3,000 

to $5,000 a day for overhead on a tied- 

up ship. That’s why cargoes go where 

they get the best handling—not neces- 

sarily the cheapest. 

















ll. Industry in Transit 


Major tugboat lines in New York 
are closely held, closemouthed com- 
panies owned by families. Figures for 
the industry don’t cxist—in public, at 
least. It’s hard enough to define the 
industry without measuring it. Roughly, 













the industry includes railroad tugs, 
harbor carriers, transport tugs, and tugs 
owned by private companies in oil, coal, 






stone and gravel. Railroad tugs—about 
120 of them—handle 290 carfloats and 
2,500 lighters and barges that lift rail 
freight over water. Fifty to 100 trans- 










port tugs dock and undock ships 
¢ Size of the Business—Adm. Moran, 
head of Moran Towing & ‘Transporta- 





tion, figures there are about 425 tugs 
of all types active in the harbor, per 
forming about $80-million rth of 
services each year. 
“There’s less business 
than right after the war,’ 
“though Moran’s business has held up 
well. Our volume hasn’t dropped. But 
you can’t have 1,500 or so ships laid 
up in reserve fleets without making the 
port feel it. The quality bu 
here now, but not quantity " 
«Company Volume—When you get 
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down to individual companies, it’s even 
tougher to get a hint of figures. Pub 
lished guesses of Moran dollar volume 
ran to $8-million in 1948 and about 
$10-million in 1951. Current volume 
may be around $12-million 

An oft-cited rule of thumb is that 
Moran does three or four times the 
volume of its nearest competitor. But 
rivals like Jim McAllister and Lloyd 







Dalzell smile when that ratio is men- 
tioned. A complicating factor comes 
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Some present uses of Spongex Cellular Plastic 


New material does old jobs better 
... makes new jobs possible 


Spongex cellular plastic (expanded unicellular poley- it just about ideal for use in the aircraft, automotive 

viny! chloride) performs outstandingly as a protective and marine fields, 

cushioning, flotation or insulation material. Perhaps Spongex cellular plastic offers a solution 
This new material absorbs shocks with little, if to one of your problems. Write to us today for com- 

any, rebound. Its light weight and ruggedness make plete information. We'll be glad to help. 


Properties of Spongex Cellular Plastic 
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e Unaffected by salt water or sunlight e Unaffected shape ¢ Won’tabsorb odors ¢ Non-staining 
by oils, acids, perspiration e¢ Fire-retardant e Lightweight e Non-toxic. 
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up: It’s almost impossible to compare 
two companies directly. 

For example, McAllister Bros. owns 
a lot of lighters, does a big salvage 
business, and moves Gulf Oil barges 
over inland waterways. Moran is in 
ocean towing and inland waterways, but 
not in lightering. Both are in transport 
tug work, but the makeup of their re- 
maining business is quite different. 

In the same way, McAllister is hard 
to compare with Dalzell and Meseck 
Towing Lines, Inc., the other big trans- 
port tug operators. That’s because Mc- 
Allister also operates a division in Nor- 
folk and a subsidiary, P. F. Martin, in 
Philadelphia; Dalzell and Meseck are 
preoccupied with New York. 

‘Transport tug operators are usually 
ranked in this order: Moran, McAllister, 
Dalzell, Meseck. These four lines move 
95% of the ships in the port. 
¢ Competition—The transport tug busi- 
ness shows what is happening generally 
through the industry. The port went 
into World Wax II with a dozen com- 
panies operating transport tugs, came 
out with nine, and now has four. The 
others fell by the wayside as operating 
costs rose. Most were absorbed by the 
survivors. Meanwhile, business was fall- 
ing off so that the buyer rarely needed 
to add the tug fleet to his holdings— 
all he needed was the weaker line’s 
customers. 

“Costs went up faster than rates,” 
Jim McAllister cxplains, “so the smaller 
and less efficient operators were forced 
out. That's bad for the port as a whole. 
There are a lot of creeks and backwaters 
that used to be served by small com- 
panies that have no towing service 
now. 
¢ Pulling and Hauling—Competition is 
nowhere near so rough and bloody as 
it was 50 or 75 years ago, but it’s no 
less tense. Towing lines bring all sorts 
of pressure on shippers and ship lines 
to use their tugs instead of someone 
else’s. Dalzell and Meseck have shifted 
Navy business back and forth between 
them, winding up with Dalzell. 

Oil barge and tanker business has 
been increasing fast in the port, but the 
1946 strike was costly. Dalzell lost one 
of its best customers when Esso de- 
cided it was cheaper to invest $24- 
million in its own tugboat fleet than 
to risk another tie-up. 

Furthermore, the advent of newer 
and bigger tankers has meant that the 
tugs had fewer ships to move, even in 
the lucrative oil business. 
¢ Profit Pinch—Towing rates haven't 
gone up anywhere nearly so fast since 
the war as labor costs and other over- 
head, tugboat executives say. The basic 
rate per hour was $21 when the war 
ended, is $37.50 now. 

Meanwhile, hourly wages of crew 
and other labor have gone up; the union 
has won a 40-hr. week and a welfare 


”_ ee 


fund and pension plan, both out of 
cmployer contributions. 

e Work Schedule—A littlc-understood 
problem of the transport tugs is the 
unbalanced work load. The standard 
traditional crew of seven men is on 
watch from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.; the crew 
gets meals and gets overtime outside 
these hours. Yet the bulk of docking 
and undocking freight ships comes be- 
fore 8 a.m. and after 5 p.m.—those are 
the working hours of the longshoremen, 
the biggest cost item for a ship operator. 

To cut down overtime payments, tug 
companies have installed three shifts 
or watches to a tug: two aboard and one 
ashore. The second crew on board takes 
over at the end of the other crew’s 
standard working day. 

The union fought three-crew boats 
when the idea was first tried, and the 
companies had to go to court to put the 
arrangement into effect. 
¢ Dieselizing—Almost all the 
crew, around-the-clock tugs ar 
As with the railroads, towing companies 
find that two diesels can do the work 
of three steam units. Diesels need less 
maintenance, give more power per dol 
lar spent for fuel. 

Trouble is, new diesel tugs cost 

money. In an industry that’s not ex 
panding, outlays for equipment comé 
hard. Yet Moran has bought seven 
Grace-class tugs since 1949, at about 
$400,000 per copy; 12 of Dalzell’s 38 
tugs are dicsels; McAllister has con 
verted almost all its tugs to 
powcr, at its own Jersey City yard and 
at one-quarter to one-half the cost of 
new boats. 
e Speed Advantage—Twenty of the 22 
tugs entered in the annual races this 
year are diesel-powered, either direct 
drive or diesel-electric. 

Speed isn’t the first thing a tugboat 
man looks for in a boat, but he likes 
speed when it’s combined with high 
utilization, as in a diesel unit. The bane 
of transport tug lines, for example, is 
the time lost in waiting and in getting 
from one job to another. 

Rates for docking or undocking a 
ship are figured on a minimum rate 
per tug, which varies with location in 
the harbor, plus running time from the 
Battery. A shrewd dispatcher can keep 
a tug busy a long time without actually 
returning it to the Battery basing point. 
Yet Dalzell figures that one-third of its 
operating hours in 1952 were unproduc- 
tive. 

It usually costs a ship line about $50 
a tug to dock or undock a ship. A 
medium-sized freighter will normally 
necd two tugs for cither movement; a 
salicasinal passenger liner will add 
a third tug only for docking; the Queens 
and the United States need six or seven 
tugs to dock, two or three to sail. Even 
so, tug costs aren’t a big factor in ship 
cperation. 


three- 
diesels 


dic sel 
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& figure replacement costs by the hour— 


PLEXIGLAS 


OUR NEW BOOKLET 


PLEXIGLAS is an ACRYLIC PLASTIC. It should 
be installed and maintained as described in 
our brochure," Window Glazing with PLEXIGLAS”. 
Copies are available promptly on request. 


Prexictas is a trademark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., and in principal foreign 
countries. 

Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., 130 Queen's Quay 
at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Prexictas is listed in Sweet's Plant Engineering File, Section 4a/Ro. 


NOT 
by the pane 


Most of the cost in replacing broken windows 
is the cost of labor—not the cost of panes. 
Surveys show the average installation cost 
of a 12’’ x 18” pane is $3.00—and $2.65 of 
this goes to labor and factory overhead. By 
preventing window breakage you can reduce 
maintenance costs. 


Glazing with Pvexictas acrylic plastic is a 
good way to prevent breakage. Strong and 
resilient, this light weight, durable, out- 
door plastic withstands impact, twisting, 
and vibration—worst enemies of indus- 
trial glazing. 


PLEXIGLAS is supplied as clear material, and 
in translucent or transparent colors that 
diffuse daylight, cut down direct sky glare, 
or reduce solar heat. We will be glad to send 
you the names of dealers in your vicinity, 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





Kepresentatives in principal foreign countries 
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Expenditures 
for _ 


Farm Equipment 


But Makers See Good Market 


They trace this year's sales drop to an ease-up in 
the farmer's urgency to buy. Now they look to improved 
machines to whet interest, just as auto model changes do. 


Farm equipment makers are having 
a new experience-they’re among the 
first major industries to start slipping 
in sales (chart). Usually, they're near 
the last to feel a recession. 

In 1930, for example, farm equip- 
ment makers hung up their biggest 
three-month sales till then. In 1949, 
other industries slumped, but it took 
a year for farm equipment to feel any- 
thing. And then Korea came along to 
swing the trend upward again before 
any damage was done 

This time, farm equipment sales have 
been going downhill since June, 1952. 
As the chart shows, with 1945 as the 
base year, 1953 sales will be about 15% 
below 1952. But you can also see why 
farm equipment will still be the fourth 
biggest in history. 

A $1.6-billion expenditure in 1953 
will be topped only by 1951 with 
$2-billion, {$52 with $1.9-billion, and 
1950 with $1.7-billion. 
¢ How It Looks—On the bad side, a 
drop of even $300-million in total ex- 
penditure for equipment means manu- 
tacturers have to slash production and 
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wrestle with big inventories. ‘They 
aren't happy about it. But their think- 
ing goes along these lines: 

e Sales have fallen off, and _ in- 
ventory built up painfully before pro- 
duction could be valved down, but... 

¢ Farm incomes in 1953 will still 
be the third highest on record (first- 
half 1953 was only 5% less than first- 
half 1952). So farmers have money. 
To get them to spend it, they must be 
persuaded -that . . . 

¢ Farm mechanization is far from 
the saturation point. The U.S.’ popu- 
lation is increasing, and pressure is on 
long-range improvement of yield from 
limited acreage. But... 

e It will take strong selling to 
make the farmer see that he can’t afford 
to do without the new machines the 
manufacturers have in store for him. 
¢ The New Approach—Industry think- 
ing isn’t so simple and straightforward 
as that, of course. There are arguable 
points along the way: the farmers’ 32% 
loss in export sales in first-half 1953, 
the effect of acreage controls, the vol- 
ume of farm debt, the number of 


postwar machines that won’t wear out 
for years to come. 

In the long run, though, most manu- 
facturers think farm income will stay 
at a relatively high level and the need 
for mechanization will get more intense. 
The key to their strategy appears to 
be what John L. McCaffrey, president 
of International Harvester Co., calls 
“planned obsolescence.” 

This idea is borrowed from the auto- 
mobile industry: You can make a man 
dissatisfied with his present model by 
showing him something better. That 
way, you induce him to get rid of a 
machine that has lots of useful years 
left. Either you make him want to 
keep up with the Joneses or you offer 
him a chance to cut his costs by buying 
a more efficient machine 
e One Case—The experience of Ford 
Motor Co.’s Tractor Division shows 
what happens when you _ introduce 
something new. Ford brought out a 
new tractor in January and added a cot- 
ton harvester, forage baler, and other 
new tools—and Ford’s first-half 1953 
sales ran ahead of last ir. That’s 
against the industry trend. Moreover, 
when Ford began importing a bigger, 
heavier Fordson tractor from England 
last month, it was a sell-out 
¢ Good Chance — Most 
makers think sales have 
cently because they have flooded the 
market since the war. McCaffrey esti- 
mates that 69% of tractors now on 
farms are postwar models. That’s true, 
too, of 61% of the combines, 77% of 
the corn pickers, 86% of automatic 
hay balers, 100% of the cotton pickers 
on the nation’s farms. 

However, McCaffrey points out that 
these postwar models were mostly de- 
signed before World War II. In the 
rush to fill demand after reconversion, 
the manufacturers had no time to make 
up new designs, to retool for sharply 
different models. 

“A very large part of the equipment 
now on farms, while it is relatively 
young in years, doesn’t represent the 
most modern design and engineering 
work of which this industry is capable,” 
McCaffrey told last month’s Farm 
Equipment Institute in Chicago. 
¢ Saturation—If the market is continu- 
ally stimulated by new machines, there 
needn’t be any saturation point for 
farm equipment, makers declare. 

“The country still has less than one 
tractor per farm,” says W. A. Roberts, 
president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
“Most farms need two, some need 
three. I wouldn’t agree there’s any 
saturation point in tractors or anything 
else if we ee better products coming 
out all the time.” 

John T. Brown, president of J. I. 
Case Co., agrees the sales drop can’t be 
laid to saturation of the market. 

Brown lays the sales decline to (1) 


machinery 
dropped _re- 
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the pinch between the farmer’s income 
and the cost of what he has to buy and 
(2) turning of the corner between short 
supply and adequate supply. 

“If vou have one tractor too few, 
there’s a shortage,” he says. “If you 
have one too many, you have a surplus. 
Then the farmer can defer buying be- 
cause he knows he can get a piece of 
equipment whenever he wants it.” 
¢ Retrenching—Manufacturers are cut- 
ting production while they wait for 
new models and sales campaigns to 
take effect. Some lay off cmployees 
wholesale. Others let the labor force 
shrink by not replacing men lost in 
normal turnover. 

Case has turned loose about 4,000 
employees in the last 14 months, and 
the foundry at Bettendorf, Iowa, has 
been closed. Allis-Chalmers says fewer 
than 1,000 employees are on furlough. 
Minncapolis-Moline Co. recently closed 
its smallest plant in Minneapolis until 
sales improve. International Harvester 
lopped off 9,000 of its 71,000 em- 
plovees between May and September. 
¢ Diversifying—Some companies are 
trying to spread their base by diversify- 


ing: 

: ¢ Oliver Corp. now owns A. B. 
Farquhar Co. (BW—Nov.3’51,p142), 
maker of portable conveyors, compres- 
sors, hydraulic presses, spraying and 
dusting cquipment, food machinery. 

¢ Deere & Co. is going into the 
tertilizer field (BW—Jul.19’52,p86) with 
a $20-million plant now under con- 
struction at Pryor, Okla. Deere will 
produce anhydrous ammonia and urea 
for commercial fertilizers. 

¢ Selling—Like other industries that 
find themselves suddenly in a buyer's 
market, farm machinery people have 
their sales problems. One company es- 
timates that 70% of its territory man- 
agers and 50% of its dealers have never 
known a tough competitive market. 

“We're telling our people to get off 
their tails and go out and see cus- 
tomers,” says McCaffrey of Harvester. 
“And we're re-educating them on what 
cach of our machines does and how 
it works.” 

“Farm equipment isn’t worth a damn 
if it doesn't reduce the farmer's pro- 
duction costs,” said another company 
president. “We've got to make our 
dealers go out and show the farmer how 
our equipment will do just that.” 

Newly merged Massey-Harris-Fergu- 
son, Ltd. (BW—Aug.22’53,p36) offers 
= of what aggressive selling can do. 

ast year Ferguson dragooned 1,300 of 
its 2,100 U.S. dealers in an intensified 
sales demonstration program. So far 
this year, 40% of those 1,300 dealers 
have improved on last year’s sales, some 
by a2 to | ratio. For every tractor sold 
by the remaining 800 Ferguson dealers, 
the 1,300 chosen dealers have sold 
slightly better than two tractors. 
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a better way 
to get WATER 
for PROCESS COOLING 


Shortage of water for industrial operation is enough to make any 
businessman join in the Rain Dance. Happily, there’s a far better 
way to eliminate water shortage—and save money in the bargain. 


The answer is a Marley cooling tower that will save more than 

95% of the cooling water required by process cooling, air condi- 
tioning or refrigeration. By recir- 
culation of the water, your Marley 
towers will make each gallon do 
its job many times over. And in 
effect, it will also pay your water 
bill 29 days each month. 


For information, write today or 
see a representative of the Marley 
Company, world’s leading pro- 
ducer of water cooling equipment. 


ENGINEERING SALES OFFICES 
IN 50 CITIES 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 








CROWDS filled the streets last week in suburban Oak Forest, Homes.” 


Every house was a model; built on the same block 
where the Houston Home Builders’ Assn. set up its “Parade of 


with 30 others, it got hundreds of visitors a day. 


Department Store of Homes Draws 


It looks much like any block in a_ ent city. Surrounding it are woods and milled around on the wan 
newly developed residential area. The fields. dered through the hon milled 
houses on it are all new, though of It was relatively peaceful this week. around some more in th k yards 
different styles. It’s away from the hub- Last weck, however, an estimated 150,- ‘Thev came in the early afternoon and 
bub of metropolitan Houston—its par- 000 people descended upon it. They _ stayed till 10 at night ever 
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DUST is blown in parade visitors’ eyes by a helicopter landing HELICOPTER bore editors of home fashion magazines 


other 
on a nearby field. Coming in from Houston, the . . . visiting experts on architecture and interior decorating 
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HOMES at Houston’s show were completely landscaped and FURNITURE was on display, and for sale, as much as the 
' completely furnished to make for maximum eye appeal. houses themselves. Dealers got an avalanche of orders 


KITCHENS were objects of special attention. Builders tried AIR CONDITIONING was a feature in many of the homes. 


hard to satisfy the hard-to-please housewife. attractive one, too: Parade’s opening day was a scorcher 


| Crowds of Houston Shoppers 


If some new lawns got trampled was Houston’s “Parade of Homes.” the country—among them | Angel 
and some fresh-painted walls finger ¢ Multiple Gain—Local home build-  Scattle, Knoxville (BW-—Sep.12'53,p 
marked, though, nobody minded very crs’ associations were staging similar 76). Houston’s show was probably the 


much, The block, and its houses, were exhibitions last week (National Home _ biggest, according to the National Assn 
built expressly for public exhibition. It Weck) in some 25 other cities across of Home Builders, but it wasn’t unique 





LONG LINE formed outside the gate on opening day. Officials SWIMMING POOL decorates $23,000 prize home, which will 
guess total attendance at 150,000 during parade week. go to parade visitor holding lucky registration ticket 
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A man on the Verge 
of a Profitable Discovery 


This inquisitive executive is discovering 
that there’s big money hidden in his 
own plant chimney! 

Big money in the form of tons of valu- 
able dust which can and should be re- 
claimed rather than being constantly 
dissipated in the air. 


Trapping that valuable dust is our busi- 


ness. Specialized equipment, developed 
by Buell Engineers, does the job with 
maximum efficiency. 


It's a fact that dozens of America’s 
Leading Corporations have been using 
Buell equipment for years. We shall be 
glad to supply the names of several 
such Companies in your own field. 


Why not send for our informative bro- 
chure—The Collection and Recovery of 
Industrial Dusts—it explains all three 
Buell systems of industrial dust recov- 
ery. Write Dept. 30-J, Buell Engineering 
Company, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


———?> 20 Years of Engineered Efficiency in 
. \ eal PUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 





it was merely one example of a new 
home-selling technique that, NAHB 
estimates, probably induced well over a 
million U.S. home-seekers to visit 
model homes during the single week 
ended last, Sunday. 

How does this magneti 
work? 

Say there are 20 builders 
in and around a certain city. Each of 
them has a certain type and design 
of house that he wants to promote. 

If he follows the old suburban tra- 
dition, he'll do his promoting on his 
own. He’ll build a model home some- 
where, place some newspaper advertise- 
ments or give the problem to an agent, 
and wait for prospective buyers to 
trickle in. 

Or he can go the Parade of Homes 
way. The local builders’ association in- 
vites him to get together with the other 
19 builders. They pool some of their 
moncy and buy a plot of land—gener- 
ally in a newly developed or undevel- 
oped arca near the city. They set up 
some kind of governing committee to 
coordinate their work. ‘Then they start 
building—cach builder putting up his 
own model home. The result is a 
“department store” of houses, as one 
builder puts it. 
¢ Principles—This has some happy ad- 
vantages: 

¢ The big, consolidated promotion 
is more powerful than the sum of its 
parts. The drawing power of cach house 
is augmented by that of the other 19. 

e The home-hunter, attracted to 
the Parade of Homes, can look at 20 
houses within a day or two—without 
traveling more than a few hundred 
yards. It would take him weeks, and 
miles of driving or bus-riding, to see 
the same number of homes under any 
other svstem. 
¢The Works—Ilouston particular 
Parade of Homes, in suburban Oak 
Forest, included 31 houses ranging in 
price from $13,500 to $23,000 

Every house was completely land 
scaped and furnished—down to books 
on the bookshelves, tablecloths on the 
tables. Here, furniture and appliance 
dealers got into the act as well as 
builders: The furnishings and decora- 
tions were as much on display—and for 
sale—as the houses. 

To defray the cost of producing the 
parade ($30,000 for advertising and 
promotion alone) the Houston Hom«¢ 
Builders’ Assn. charged an entrance 
fee to builders, dealers, everyone who 
exhibited in the show. The visiting 
public was charged 25¢ a head 

But when the show closed at the end 
of National Home Week, few con 
sidered their money ill-spent. Many of 
the parade houses had been sold, and 
builders had orders to put up many 
more in Oak Forest and other suburbs 
of the city. 
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GAITIR 
FOLDING 


[LAR TON 


solves 


damage-in-transit problem 





Another plus for this Gair carton: 
18 knocked-down cartons, ready for 
instant assembly, take up no more 
storage space than one traditional 
set-up box. 


NEW PACKAGING 
GIVES FULL PROTECTION TO HATS 


For well over a century, hatmakers packed and shipped in 
round or oval set-up boxes, made by hand. Though giving fair 
protection from external shocks, this traditional type of box 
couldn’t keep the hats from shifting about. 


Result: Damaged hats and dealer complaints. 


Working with the Hat Corporation of America, Gair technicians 
jointly developed a 3-piece folding carton with an interior 
structure which anchors the hats in place —a safeguard 
against shifting. 

Now Dobbs, Kriox and Cavanaugh hats — to name just three — 
travel to the buyer unaffected by rough handling. 

In addition, this new carton — striking in design, sparkling 
in color — is speedily set up by machine, eliminating slow, 
costly hand labor. 

Gair is good at solving all sorts of packaging problems. 

Why not let us tackle yours? Check with your nearest Gair plant 
or write to our New York office. 


Want a copy of our brochure on folding 
cartons? Write to Department 15, 


FOLDING CARTONS 
© PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. ¢ 155 EAST 44TH STREET* NEW YORK 17 
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make it adaptable...provide Cave Control | 


N LLS Movable Metal Walls enable Dun & Bradstreet, 
B Ine. to control the space in its new Llome Office Build- 
ing —to keep it at maximum efficiency even when changes 
in needs dictate radical changes in layout. 

Mills Walls are permanent in every desirable respect —dis- 
tinctively modern and attractive, completely insulated and 


soundproofed, But whenever the need occurs, they can be 


moved quickly, easily and at very low cost —generally in 
; ; : s Dun & Bradstreet makes effective 


‘ atter of hours, overnight or during a week end, witho 
a matter of hours rnight or during a week end, without van of Mth ataeed sailings far send 
interrupting normal business routine. private offices, providing efficient 

distribution of natural light. Mills 


T H t M i L L s Cc ° M Pr A N Y Walls are available in a wide vari- 


967 Wayside Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio ety of styles and finishes. 








keep office space efficient... 


Dun & Bradstreet, inc 
Home Office Building 
New York, N.Y 











Architects: Reinhard, 
Hofmeister & Walquist 





Builders: George A. 
Fuller Co, 
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Wiring for light, phone and air conditioning controls is easily 
installed in base, cornice and panel connections. 


Mills Walls require no maintenance other than an occasional 
washing to keep them looking attractive and new. 





Pears 










There will be no dust or debris when these semi-private Mills exclusive all-welded panel construc- 
offices are rearranged. Whole sections of Mills Walls may tion provides maximum structural stability, 
be moved intact, all parts used over and over again. dignified, modern, architectural design. 







A 


alog is a practical 48-page 
workbook on Space Control 
We'll gladly send you a copy 


M H L L S \ fVE een ah - TA L WA L L S The Mills Movable Walls Cat 
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upon request. 
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a swordfish in the 





Above... the day so diamond bright, so sleepy warm. 

Far, far below — another world of endless, darkening azure 

.. + frosty cool, hushed. Here lurks our Cyrano of the deep... 
watching, waiting, planning his next meal-finding venture. 


When planning a new product, don’t get left high and dry with 

old-school concepts of materials and methods. Head for open water 
where you're free to explore the depths of something different 

... the reason-why of castings. And what better place to check on 
castings than at Campbell, Wyant and Cannon? Here, at one source, 

lie years and years of foundry experience . . . the finest in 

foundry facilities. Based on a long background in metallurgical engineering, 
precision control and mechanized production — CWC gives 

you castings that machine easier, wear much longer and cost much /ess. 

rhis, plus a wonderful, new-found freedom of design for your product. 


Let Campbell, Wyant and Cannon bring your product to the surface. 
Remember... when it comes to castings, it’s never sink 
but always swim at CWC. 





CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUMDRY COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Gray Iron, Alloy Iron, and Steel Castings 
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Wired Homes 


1925 


Wired Homes — 13,567,490 
10,200,000 
4,800,000 
2,900,000 


Irons - 
Vacuum Cleoners — 
Washers — 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Refrigerators - 


Residential Electricity 


1946 


Wired Homes 
lrons 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Refrigerators 
Ranges 

Washers 


1935 Woter Heaters 


20,693,983 
19,645,234 
9,880,299 
6,020,000 
9,439,600 
1,255,750 


lrons 


Washers 
Ranges 


Wired Home 
trons 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Refrigerator 
Woshers 

Ranges 

Water Heoter: 
Air Conditioners 
Dishwashers 
Clothes Dryers 
Televisior 
Roosters 


Freezers 


29,351,439 
25,965,000 
13,700,000 
19,720,000 

3,541,000 
17,217,000 

1,080,000 


Food Disposers 





The Boom That Has Led to a Crisis 


For 30 years electrical appliance 
makers have been on a spree. Almost 
everything they’ve made, the U.S. con- 
sumer has bought and put to work 
(chart). Vacuum cleaners and_ irons, 
washing machines and razors, infrared 
broilers and ultraviolet sun lamps have 
tumbled out of the manufacturers’ 
shops in endless procession. At times, 
it seemed to men in the business that 
it could keep on expanding forever. 

Now, suddenly, appliance makers 
find themselves up against a ceiling: the 
wiring in the consumer's home. 
¢ Overload—Today’s average house was 
wired, at the time of building, with 
relatively small requirements in mind. 
The wiring was designed to carry cur- 
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rent for lighting, for small appliances 
such as an iron and a toaster and a 
radio, and for one or two bigger ap- 
pliances such as a refrigerator and a 
washing machine. lew technicians 
foresaw the tremendous added load that 
would be piled on by an air conditioner, 
a television set, a dishwasher, a home 
freezer, and the myriad smaller ap- 
pliances that have appeared on the 
scene cach year. 

The result is that millions of homes 
now have inadequate wiring. In_prac- 
tically every home built before World 
War II, wiring is more than inade- 
quate; it’s a 

Appliance men see this as a major 
crisis. It’s the theme of a show spon- 


sored in New York this week by the 
Eastern Electrical Wholesalers Assn 
You can expect similar crusades and 
educational campaigns in the future 

¢ Lesson—Appliance makers and dea! 
ers aren't the only people who have a 
stake in promoting better wiring. ‘The 
effects of inadequate wiring can reach 
all the way from the 
self to the utility company that suppli 
his power. 

For instance, here’s a day in the life 
of Consumer Able. After he has left 
for the office, Mrs. Able puts the break 
fast dishes in the electric dishwasher, 
empties scraps into her garbage disposal 
unit, checks the time on her electric 
clock, turns on the radio to get the 


homeowner him 
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weather forecast, puts the milk in the 
refrigerator, puts the laundry in the 
automatic washer. Her well-equipped 
home has all of the 56 “common” ap- 
pliances. 

Before going upstairs to make the 
beds, Mrs. Able decides to have an- 
other cup of coffee. She plugs in her 
electric coffeemakcr. 

Immediately, a fuse blow 
¢ Whose Fault?—This minor catastro- 
phe sets up a chain reaction. Mrs. Able 
may report her appliance dealer to the 
Better Business Bureau or write a nasty 
letter to the manufacturer. She may 
tell her friends that she wouldn't have 
another coffeemaker from X Electric 
Company as a gift. 





Mans Material Welfare 
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Without chang- 
ing the natural 
state of things 
about him, man 


Only when and as 
production managers 
install more or bet- 
ter tools can living 


Man cannot 
change the 
supply of 


and better tools. 
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Tools Are Born 
of Self Denial 


For centuries, man was limited to the 
use of a few hand tools. No matter how 
skilled, men could turn out only a very 
limited amount. Even with hand tools, 
strenuous muscular effort and long work 
days, the average man could not supply 
his family with more than meager food, 
shelter and clothing. 

Essentially this condition prevailed 
until about 1800 when machine tools 
were introduced. These new tools could 
tirelessly shape out two or more pieces 
exactly alike. From that point on man 
was able to fashion complicated produc- 
tion and power tools of all kinds. Thus, 
the Industrial Revolution was born and 
output per man-hour began to climb. 

But then, and today, tools could not 
come into being without self denial. 
Every time a new tool is born someone 
gives up something. This self denial will 
not be practiced unless there is a re- 
ward in prospect. 

This is as true of the thrifty rich man 
who forgoes the purchase of a new 
yacht as it is true of the thrifty poor man 
who forgoes the purchase of a new suit. 

This self denial is essential to the 
greatest good because every progres- 
sive society must use tools in ever- 
increasing quantities. 

England's Socialists have bruised their 
heads against the fact that new tools, 
not new laws, make for progress. Eng- 
lish workers are now demanding the 
government supply more and better 
tools. 

The good life comes from good tools. 
The better life comes from better tools. 


One of the better tools to come into 
man’s use in recent years has been the 
contour cutting band machine, invented 
and pioneered by The DoALL Company. 
The first “DoALL” placed on the market 
in 1935 was heralded as being able to 
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ON MANY JOBS, a worker can produce 
far more with a DoALL band machine than 
with any other tool. 
saw, file and grind with specially devel- 
oped band tools. 

Today there are machines with vari- 
able speed ranges up to 15,000 blade 
feet per minute that will utilize any of 
18 types of band tools available in over 
300 combinations of width, pitch, set, 
tooth design, etc. Any internal or exter- 
nal shape can be cut in any material. 

The thin band tools cut only a narrow 
slot so that the unwanted section re- 
moved from the production piece can 
often be saved for some other purpose. 
Other types of machine tools remove 
sections of metal by reducing them en- 
tirely to chips. This comparison makes 
it obvious that unusual time and mate- 
rial savings are possible with band ma- 
chines manufactured by The DoALL 
Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


DéALL 


WRITE FOR WALL CHART “How Livin 
Improves” —free of charge and without a 
vertising matter. 
THE DoALL COMPANY 
254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 





She will probably call her power com- 
any and complain that she’s getting 
inferior electricity. As a public relations 
gesture, the power company may send 
a service man around to change the 
fuse—although in most instances it’s 
not the company’s responsibility. (Last 
ear Consolidated Edison Co. of New 

York, Inc. answered more than 200,000 
calls on blown fuses at a cost of about 
$1-million.) 

If Mrs. Able lives in a rented apart- 
ment or house, she takes out her wrath 
on the landlord. If it’s her own home, 
the next time she’s in the supermarket 
she picks up some giant fuses or circuit 
breakers. She puts these in place of the 
correct ones in her control box 

This is about the most dangerous 
thing she could do. A fuse is a safety 
device, designed specifically to “blow” 
—thus breaking a circuit—when wires 
begin to overheat. An educated guess 
by electrical engineers puts the nation’s 
electrical fire loss for last year at $97- 
million. A major cause is tampering 
with fuses. 

e Layout—Though Mrs. Able doesn’t 
know it, there’s nothing wrong with 
either her coffeemaker or her clectricity 
supply. The trouble centers in the 
wiring of her home. 

Say it’s about 10 years old. It has 
four circuits running through it: two 

‘general purpose” and two small ap- 

pliance circuits. This probably seemed 
like enough to the builder, but it isn’t. 

The power comes from two heavier 
lines running from the utility com- 
pany’s main line outside in the street, 
through the fuse box in Mrs. Able’s 
cellar, and thence into the four indoor 
branch circuits-—-each of which has its 
own fuse. No current flows through the 
system until Mrs. Able turns on a light 
or plugs in a toaster. This act closes 
the circuit; current starts fl 
demanded by the appliance 

The maximum safe load of a general 
purpose or small appliance circuit is 
probably around 2,000 watts. Compare 
that capacity with the wattage needed 
by even medium-sized appliances: An 
fectric broiler needs 1,600 watts; a 


) go ; 
ving as 
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Buy These Pressurized 
S-P-R-A-Y Products 
At The Familiar Sign —> 





A cooling, soothing antiseptic spray for minor skin injuries. Relieves 
surface pain, prevents infection, promotes healing. 





A non-greasy spray medicament for external use in treating the 
discomforts of ringworm of the hands and feet (Athlete’s Foot). 


Above are two of several fine products now pressure packed in Crown 
SPRA-TAINER for distribution by the REXALL DRUG COMPANY in their 
drug stores everywhere. Here again "First Choice” goes to the seam- 
Merron . less construction and exclusive “Modern Design” of SPRA-TAINER— 
want ot ao world’s original and leading light-weight propulsion can. Whatever 
can you choose from Crown's Complete Line, you may be sure it 

will be the finest quality can of its kind to sell your product. 


RaAE pear ypnes TT RON ey 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS 





This IDEA from Remington Rand 


cuts copying time... produces 
error-proof copies at a 75% saving! 


Remington Rand Transcopy method of 
photocopying eliminated errors — at the 
same time slashed costs for Marin 
County Abstract Company, San Rafael, 
California. Their big problem was mak- 
ing four copies of the legal description 
of every parcel of land the company has 
to search. Formerly stenographers typed 
these copies from the original and each 
time two people had to check the accur- 
acy of typing. 

Transcopy eliminates checking of 
copies since the photographic process is 
error-proof. Now they type the descrip- 
tion once and Transcopy does the rest at 
one-fourth the cost! 

Photocopies made by Remington 
Rand Transcopy equipment may be the 


answer for you — just as it is for many 
satisfied users in many fields of business. 

Be sure to investigate the newest in 
Transcopy machines — single-unit 
TRANSCOPY DUPLEX. See how it 
trims copying costs. 

Transcopy is only one profit-building 
idea that your Remington Rand repre- 
sentative can offer to increase your cler- 
ical production and cut costs. There are 
dozens of other ideas you may find 
profitable ... new ideas employing 
punched-card equipment, electronic 
machines, Kardex Visible Systems for 
inventory, production and sales control 
and many others. Please call him at your 
nearest Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center. 


FREE FOLDERS ON TRANSCOPY METHOD 
Save on copying — build extra profits — get 
FREE folders below: 


P334 on TRANSCOPY used with PORTAGRAPH 
P344 on NEW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


For your copy of each, call Remington 
Rand, or write to Room 1212, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Bkarnd. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





coffeemaker, 1,000; a rotisserie, 1,600. 
More than one of these appliances on 
the same branch circuit can easily blow 
a fuse. In Mrs. Able’s home, a really 
powerful appliance such as a clothes 
dryer or an electric range (6,000 to 
10,000 watts) could not be made to 
work at all without higher-capacity 
wiring. 

e Air Conditioning—Engineers first be- 
gan to worry about the wiring problem 
years ago, when _ televi 
started to shrink and flicke: 
son was overloaded circuits 
mer, air conditioning ha 
straw that broke the camel's 
across the country. 

The problem has been particularly 
acute in New York City, where 73.2% 
of the population lives in apartments. 
Since air conditioners require a separate 
circuit in most instances, the landlord 
who has installed one has often upped 
rent as much as $5 a month 

Many landlords have put a flat ban 
on air conditioners, and on many of the 
10 other major appliances that require 
separate circuits. 
¢ Costs—Compounding the problems 
brought on by the expanding array of 
new appliances, and increased wattage 
on old ones, is the drive to keep down 
building costs. Residential wiring has 
been a major casualty of the cost-trim- 
ming process. 

Until television sets started to flicker 
and air conditioners became a problem, 
few people outside a small circle of 
electrical engineers realized that there 
was any difference between adequate 
wiring and minimum lawful wiring. If 
a builder satisfied the law, that satisfied 
the home buyer. Only when 
late did the home buyer di 
mistake. 

In effect, the builder passed on to the 
owner a future rewiring job at a much 
higher installation cost, and on less 
advantageous financing terms, than if 
an adequate wiring system had been 
installed in the first place 

Costs vary a good deal according to 
local codes and practices. But in a very 
general way adequate wiring—as com- 
pared with a minimum job—adds 2% 
to 3% to the total cost of a new house. 
On a theoretical $12,000 house, 
ventional wiring costs $250 to $350. 
The adequate job may run $600 
e Check List—Since so many appliances 
keep coming along, the industry has to 
keep revising its adequacy standards. If 
you wonder whether your 01 
adequately wired, check with 
trician on these three thin 

Gross load: All of your pr 
future use of electric service d 
the capacity of the wires bringing cur- 
rent into the house from the outside 
power supply. There should now be 
three wires, running into the house. 
The third wire accommodates some of 
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“COAL’S BEST FOR OUR 
MODERN PLANT! 


It’s low in cost... 
it’s clean and convenient!’’ 


on 
says G. W. Peters, Engineering Manager ox | 


M&R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
makers of PREAM & SIMILAC “We made a careful study of fuels 


and burning equipment before building 
our modern new plant in Sturgis, 
Michigan. This plant was designed to 
produce baby food. So the steam plant 
has to be clean and dust-free as well 
as economical to operate, Also, we 
wanted a fuel we could store safely 
and easily in order to insure ourselves 
against any shortages. 


“We decided on bituminous coal— 
and the up-to-date installation shown 
here. It certainly fills the bill on 
every count, Our modern combustion 
equipment makes coal far more 
economical than any other fuel. 
Up-to-date coal and ash handling give 
us convenient operation completely 
free of dust nuisance,” 


Additional case histories, showing how 
other types of plants have saved 
money by burning coal the modern 
way, are available upon request. 








Discover for yourself the great advantages of coal 
burned the modern way. Call in a consulting engineer. If you operate a steam plant, you can't 
He'll show you how today’s combustion equipment can afford to ignore these facts! 

give you 10% to 40% more. power from a ton of bitumi- 
BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s lowest- 


é : cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 
ago. He'll show you how modern labor-saving coal and quate for hundreds of years fo come. 


ash-handling equipment make a coal-fired installation COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
clean, convenient, and dust-free. and by far the most efficient in the world. 


if you plan on semmedel or bell « atti plant, i. COAL 2 aga therefore remain the most stable of 


sure to look into the low cost and convenience of bitumi- COAL 
; ° 2 0% i > P lv; , 
nous coal. Consider coal's other ac vantages, too it has eonk. | icin Sian Silene mans a6. ice ent 
reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. America’s more—for with modern combustion and hand- 
bituminous coal mining industry is the most efficient ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
‘Splat ; , : well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 
and productive in the world. With bituminous coal, you 


can be sure of plenty of fuel at relatively stable prices wn 
now and for years to come. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, BD. C. 


nous coal than from equipment used only a few years 


is the safest fuel to store and use. 











FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY & FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 











ay Snug Oe 
“To Clear the air. 


DE BOTHEZAT BIFURCATOR 


++. and keep it clear, was once a major problem in industrial plants 
where corrosive vapors, heat, odors or dust seemed to be inevitable 
accompaniments to certain processes. Today, in thousands of plants 
from coast to coast there is no such problem. De Bothezat Fans and 
Ventilating Equipment, made by a division of American Machine and 
Metals, Inc., make working conditions pleasant and high production 
possible; protect health and equipment. If you have a ventilating 
problem, send for the new De Bothezat catalog. 


A.M. and M. supplies the armed forces and the Nation's industry 
with essential equipment. Other important products are U.S. Gauges, 
Tothurst Centrifugal Drying and Separating Machines, Niagara 
Filters, Troy Institutional and Commercial Laundry Machines, 
Gotham Instruments, Riehle Testing Machines, AutoBAR Dispensers, 
chemical manganese, zinc and silver. 


AMERICAN MACHINE A 


Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


METALS, INC. 


Q Ciosely Knit Divisions 





for 
reception 


room 


' 


(0) y SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 


PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


metal furniture since ‘97 173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 50, Chicago ! 
Fectories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. - Warren, Pa. + Walden, N.Y. - Gait, Ont. + Showrooms: Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco - New York City 











the newer appliances that need higher 
voltage. 

Branch circuits: You need three kinds 
of branch circuits inside the house. 
General purpose circuits serve lights 
all over the house and convenient out- 
lets everywhere except in the kitchen, 
laundry, and dining areas. You need 
all appliance circuits for your refriger- 
ator (which doesn’t need much power) 
and portable appliances. 

In addition you need a_ separate 
branch circuit for each major appliance 


such as your deep freeze, air condi 
tioner, electric range, and clothes dryer. 

Switches and outlets: Unless an 
electrical system is easy to control, it 


can’t give you the best performance. 
Lighting should be controlled from 
several switches. Plug outlets should be 
installed so no point along the floor 
line of a usable wall space (climinating 
doors) is over 6 ft. from an outlet. 

A booklet entitled Getting the Most 
from Your Home’s Electric System is 
available from National Adequate Wir 
ing Bureau, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Price is 15¢. The bureau is 
a nonprofit organization jointly spon- 
sored by a group of national societies 
representing the electric utility indus- 
tries, contractors, and manufacturers 
of electric products. 
¢ Way Out—What’s got to happen in 
the clectric appliance industries has 
been summed up in an editorial in 
Electrical Construction and Mainte 
nance, a McGraw-Hill publication. It 
said in part: 

“There’s no easy way out of the 
dilemma. Stubborn tradition dictates 
that wiring shall fit an arbitrary cost 
budget even when common sense 
directs functional design based on prob- 
able use. The first task is to establish 
some acceptance of new cost levels. 

“New cost levels will need full indus- 
try encouragement. The big contractors 
and industrial electrical engineers who 
have no direct interest in residential wir- 
ing still carry great influence among 
their social and business contacts on 
every thing electrical. The endorse- 
ment of modern standards of electrical 
utiliziation in the home is a social re- 
sponsibility of those who have the tech- 
nical understanding to speak with in- 
dependent authority.” 

Getting adequate wiring into the mil- 
lion new homes going up this year ap 
pears to be pretty well under control. 
But the problem of rewiring practically 


every house and apartment more than 
five years old is going to take some do- 
ing. Pulling wires through old _parti- 
tions can run into a sizable sum of 


money. With such a tremendous po- 
tential market, someone is bound to 
come up with a cheaper but adequate 
wiring technique or a modification of 
now standard appliances, but no one 
has yet. 
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This is the profile of a bank 


OST OF THE TIME marble and 

steel disguise it. But after a 
visit or two to any bank you begin 
to see its true profile. 

It may be the face of a teller, a file 
clerk, a loan officer or—the presi- 
dent. Whoever it is, this much is 
certain—the profile of a bank is al- 
ways the face of the man or woman 
in the bank you know best. 

Why? 

Because banks are people. Tellers’ 
cages, vaults, iron gates—all the 
familiar symbols of banks — are 
nothing more than tools used by 


human hands to get the job done. 

Yes — banks are people. More to 
the point, they are conscientious 
professionals who see banking as a 
career rather than just another way 
to earn a living. 

To Mr. and Mrs. America this 
says, ‘‘ Your money (along with your 
country’s financial tradition) is in 
good hands.”’ 

It also means that the business of 
putting money to work — banking’s 
basic function— is administered by 
responsible professionals with a keen 
sense of trade competition, and a 


highly developed awareness of cus- 
tomer service. 

These people are America’s banks. 
Bank buildings, however simple or 
ornate, are only their workshops. It 
is their humanness that transforms 
facades of marble and steel into faces 
of friendliness and warmth. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

* + & 
The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Inevrance Corporation) 





THE THRILL A MAN DESERVES 


LOAD YOUR GUN 


“Pull!l”. . . you shout, then you point 
and lead and ... POW! Another clay 
pigeon is ground to dust! Take an 
afternoon for yourself and shoot a few 
fast rounds of skeet or trap. It’s fun... 
and it will do you a world of good. To 
shoot your best, shoot a Winchester. 
The superb balance and perfect point- 
ing qualities of Winchester shotguns 
are legend on skeet and trap fields. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SKEET AND TRAP GUNS 
Model 12 Trap Gun—rThe 


“Perfect Repeater’’. Avail- 
able in a variety of styles 
for skeet, trap, game 
and wildfowl shooting. 
All parts are machined 
from Winchester Proof 
(chrome-molybdenum) 


Steel. $131.35 and up. 


Model 21 Skeet Gun—The 
World's Finest double 
barreled shotgun. Incom- 
parable example of the art 
of gunmaking. Obtainable 
in a wide variety of styles, 
including custom built.Own 
a Model 21, and pride alone 
will tell you . . . this is the 


finest. $329.60 ond vp. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. NEWHAVEN 4, CONN. 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 











Transistors: High Hopes vs. Hard Facts 


O VER five years ago, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, a sub- 
sidiary of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., introduced the 
transistor, a device that’s engineered 
for replacing electronic tubes and 
doing their jobs better (BW — 
Jul.10°48,p39). Some experts in 
industry ae. given transistors a 
buildup worthy of the invention of 
the perpetual-motion machine. 
And many have predicted that 
transistors have a cure for nearly 
every technical drawback of tubes. 
Today, transistors are growing into 
a little industry within an industry, 
made up of roughly 16 different 
manufacturers, half of them giants. 

But the early enthusiasm of many 
potential users has lately turned to 
disappointment. In fact, transistors 
haven't the market that most new 
products usually develop five years 
after their introduction. So far, 
telephone exchanges and_ hearing 
aids are the only two fields where 
transistors are now nearly standard 
components. The military services 
—whose equipment can use transis- 
tors for critical strategic reasons— 
have bought a bunch of them, but 
haven’t yet approved transistors for 
operations in the field. 


HE one big complaint against 

transistors is that they aren’t 
reliable. Their service life as a com- 
puter part, for example, can’t be 
predicted as can that of an clec- 
tronic tube. A computer uses sev- 
eral hundred vactium tubes, many 
more than any other kind of equip- 
ment. A_ product engineer can 
closely estimate the number of 
tubes that will burn out during a 
certain period of operation. He 
can even give a new computer a 
shakedown test, and weed out the 
bad tubes. That way, the computer 
will stay on the job longer, and 
have less down time for repairs. 
But a computer designer can’t 
apply the same shakedown meth- 
ods to transistors. He caa’t deter- 
mine the service life of any one 
batch of the units supplied at ran- 
dom by a manufacturer. 

The lack of reliability doesn’t 
mean that the manufacturers are 
turning out expensive, fly-by-night 
products. Providing it is carefully 
selected, a transistor lives up to 
many of the claims made for it: 


Compared to a vaccum tube, it 
takes hardly any space, needs ver} 
little clectric power, and starts op- 
eration immediately without any 
warm-up time. These characteristics 
make transistors a natural for hear 
ing aids, which are produced with 
more finicky quality control than 
a tabletop radio set. The features 
also pay off in phone exchanges 
of AT&T, whose manufacturing 
subsidiary makes transistors under 
carefully controlled conditions. 


BR ur you can’t purchase large o1 
ders of transistors off the shelf 
as you would bolts, cutting tools, 
or electronic tubes. And you can’t 
count on the same service that you 
gct from conventional products. 

For one thing, moisture is a bug 
aboo for transistors. It is pure 
poison to the units, and can ruin 
their operation. Recently, one heat 
ing aid outfit had troubles when 
moisture crept into its cu 
equipment (BW—Ap 
196). 

The answer to that problem, say 
the manufacturers, is hermetically 
sealing transistors in a solid material 
or vacuum—which is already being 
done with some types. But there’s 
one hitch to that approach. It 
was pointed out last month by 
Donald G. Fink, co-director of 
Phileo Corp.’s research, at the 
Western Electronic Convention in 
San Francisco. If “bottling” finalh 
becomes necessary, Fink said that 
“the transistor will have journeyed 
a long way back to the construc 
tion (requirements) of the vacuum 
tube.” 

Right now, the industry hop« 
that transistors will overcome som« 
of the production as well as the 
technical drawbacks of tubes. But 
possibly it will have to compromise 
and adopt one or two steps of a 
tube assembly line for transistors 


mers’ 


“rs 
5 >,p 


we chances are that for the next 

few years the manufacturers will 
have to up their quality control on 
transistors, and boost their stand- 
ards for raw materials, assembly 
and storage. That will help them 
over the difficult period of shifting 
from manual to mechanical meth- 
ods of production. Right now, a 
couple of manufacturers are tool 
ing up for automatic production. 
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PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


Will Construction of Shatterproof Greenhouses 
Add New Zip to the Building Boom? 


Something new is ready for an old 
business: shatterproof plastic 
panels for commercial! and private 
greenhouses. 


The ‘‘clear” translucent panels 
transmit 80-90% as much light as 
pure air. They are weather-resist- 
ant and strong .. . will support 
150-175 lbs. on 24” centers. Hail 
or baseballs just bounce off! The 
panels won't rot, boring insects 
and termites do not attack the 
material. And most important, 
greenhouse maintenance is cut to 
the vanishing point. 


Greenhouse operators who ‘pio 
neered’’ with reinforced plastic 
greenhouses report surprising re- 
sults: Because of diffused light, 
leaf burn is controllable; shade- 
loving and sun-loving plants grow 
well side-by-side. 


Builders can tap a vast undevel- 
oped “hobby” market. 


Commercial greenhouse manufac- 
turers can capitalize on the huge 
replacement market among com- 
mercial growers. 


If you're in the building business 
(or if you'd like to build a green- 
house) send 25 cents in coin or 
stamps for the detailed, illustrated 
plan of the 16’ x 24’ greenhouse 
shown in the illustration. The 
speed and ease of construction will 
give you lots of ideas on how you 
can use these panels, PLUS a 
ready-to-use greenhouse plan. Ex- 
cept for four 2” steel pipe corner 
supports in 12” concrete footings, 
it is entirely aluminum and rein- 
forced plastic. The greenhouse is 
expandable in any direction, re- 
duces framing at least 25%, and 
requires no concrete or wood sills 
— because the reinforced plastic 
panels go right into the ground. 


Monsanto is a major producer 
STYRENE MONOMER, MALEIC « 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDES 
chemicals us = in the n 

ture of polyest 

cent building vn ( 

ester resin and fibr 


.just one of hundre 


made of these materia 
information on how ps 

fiber iaminates can be 

general manufacturing 

call MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM.- 
PANY, TEXAS DIVISION, TEXAS 
CITY, TEXAS. 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Rayon Goes After 
High-tenacity Market 


The newer synthetics like Dacron, 
Orlon, Dyncl have a way of stealing 
the spotlight in the textile business. 
But rayon, oldest of the man-made 
fibers, keeps on making record 

Take the tire cord busin Rayon 
got into the act in 1934; by the late 
‘40s it was in top place. This summer 
it has been casting an eye on the high- 
tenacity end of the business now domi- 
nated by nylon. 
¢ Improved—Du Pont introduced Super 
Cordura as a tire cord (BW —Jul.18'53, 
p64) and this week Rayonier, Inc., has 
come up with Rayocord-X, an improved 
type of cellulose high-stretch rayon 
spinning. Rayonier’s new product will 
be used for tire cord, but it may have 
an even brighter future elsewhere in the 
textile industry. 

Laboratory tests show it has high 
strength, resistance, and toughness. 
Chemists say that’s because the indi 
vidual filaments are practically all 
tough skin around a tiny core. The 
core is the weak point in conventional 
rayon. 

Fabrics made from the n high- 
tenacity rayon possess strength up to 
twice that of conventional ra‘ hey 
will also wash and wear bette 





THE PRESIDENT LEARNS ABOUT LUBRICATION 
OF AN OVERHEAD CRANE 


“Farval saves 3,250 production hours, saves lives, too” 


The Problem: An overhead traveling crane in a steel mill 
was out of production 30 minutes each day for necessary 
lubrication. Grease-gunning 40 bearings by hand—high 
above the mill floor—meant daily flirting with death. 


The Solution: In 1927, a Farval lubricating system, costing 
only $288.73, was installed. This was the first application 
of centralized lubrication to an overhead crane— properly 
lubricated ever since from one safe central location. 
Lubrication now takes less than 5 minutes! 


The Savings: Over 3,250 production hours! Thousands of 
dollars in replacement parts, labor, lubricant. Most 
important of all, lives safeguarded and saved! 


This first of nearly 5,000 crane installations shows the 
tremendous savings possible with Farval—in production 
time, bearing expense, man hours, lives! Write for our 
Free Lubrication Survey to learn how Farval can help you! 


Sniffing for Gas Leaks 


WRITE for: FARVAL is the Dualifie system that hydraulically delivers Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Free Lubrication Survey oil or grease, exactly measured, to each individual bearing division of Commonwealth Edison Co., 


as often as desired. You'll recognize Farval on any properly 
Without obligation, we will send lubricated machine by the familiar valve manifolds, dual 


: part . . ¥ aks. » 
one of our lubrication engineers lubricant lines and central pumping station. more for detecting natural gas leaks. ‘The 
to inspect your plant equipment 


and present a written analysis of company’s 225 crews have been equipped 
what Farval can do for you. with gas sniffers, called Explosimeters, made 


Bulletin 26 THE FARVAL CORPORATION | » Mine Safety Appliance Co. ‘The port: 


3284i East 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio able units (above) can spot gas under con- 


epommay pond _ sen Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. ditions where detection is impossible by 


and how it can save you money. Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited smelling. 


needn’t rely on the noses of its crews any 
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on any 
hauling job! 


Smooth, Sure-Acting Bendix -Westinghouse Air Brakes 
Step-up Schedules, Safety and Profits on Rugged Runs! 


How would you like to shorten schedule time? Step up driver efficiency? 
Increase your margin of profits? Obviously, you would ... and you can 
by simply following the lead of the men who operate the big rigs 
over the rugged Rocky Mountains. Here, under the toughest, 
most demanding conditions, fleet records show Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes help answer all three questions. 
That's because these mighty brakes deliver the extra stopping power 
and performance that assure maximum control—anywhere, any time. 
As a result, unnecessary slowdowns are eliminated because 
drivers know they can stop. Thus, trip speeds can be increased, 
heavy payloads carried safely. In addition, Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes require less maintenance—overhead comes down because 
trucks stay on the job instead of piling up expense in the 
shop. So just add up all the advantages. No matter what your haul- 
ing job you'll find you're ‘way ahead in both performance and profits 
with Bendix-Westinghouse, the world's most tried and trusted air brakes! 


Beadifffeslinghouse 
. THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


DENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY ~ ELYRIA, OHIO 
BRANCHES — BERKELEY, CALIF, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 





Bank or MonTREAL 
Canadas First Bank Coast-to- Coast 


New York: 64 Wall Street Sean Francisco: 333 Califernia Stree? 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office: 38 Sovth Dearborn Street 


Mead Office: Moutreal 
575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ... RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Automatic transmissions have replaced 
heaters as the most popular optional 
roduct on Buick’s Super Series, says 
. L. Wiles, division general manager 
and a v-p of General Motors. Power 
brakes have climbed into third place on 
the Roadmaster models, being requested 
on 80% of them. 

* 
Germanium has been found in parts 
of Ohio by the U.S. Geological Survey 
The source is the ashes of coals from 
17 Ohio mines. So far most domestic 
production comes from Missouri, Kan 
sas, and Oklahoma, where it is a by 
product of zinc refining. Germanium’s 
most critical application is in tran- 
sistors and other electronic parts. 

* 
Industry expansion: American Can Co. 
has opened a 400-million-can-per-year 
plant at Lemoyne, Pa. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has copped the biggest sub- 
contract, dollar-wise, for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s gascous diffusion 
plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. Peter Kie- 
wit Sons’ Co., the prime contractor, 
awarded a $10.6-million job to Bethle 
hem for the materials and construction 
of one building at the plant... . Du 
Pont plans a $3-million mine and plant 
for ilmenite, the raw material for titan 
ium metal, near Lawtey, Fla 

* 
Reinforced plastic is being used in mak 
ing big truck trailers. Strick Co., Phila 
delphia, says the advantage is a weight 
saving of 1,000 Ib. The company has 
designed the trailers with skylight-type 
roofs. The plastic sections for the sides 
are molded from fibrous glass and 
Vibrin, a resin made by U.S. Rubber 
Co.’s Naugatuck Chemical Division. 

* 
The forest products department of 
Michigan State College, Fast Lansing, 
has started a course called packaging 
technology. It covers such fields as 
wood applications, manufacturing proc- 
esses, and business administration. Be 
fore graduation, one final requirement 
is 16 weeks of work in industry 

* 
Company print shops using photo-off- 
set processes are described in a booklet 
ublished by Minnesota Mining & 

fg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Called Ex 


-ecutive’s Manual, it tells company brass 


how to get the most from printing de- 
partments, by describing the operations 
of other firms, big and small. ‘Three-M’s 
address is 900 Fauquier Street, St. Paul 
6, Minn. 


+ 
A 21-in. video tube developed by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.'s electronic 
tube division is shorter than standard, 
but gives a bigger picture. To make up 
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Why standardize freight cars 


—like the PS-1 Box Car—the PS-2 Covered Hopper Car 
and the PS-3 Hopper Car? 


These cars, the result of tested design and continuous produc- 
tion, are standardized in order to produce stronger, longer-lived, 
more economical freight cars for the railroads. 

Their designs are the products of Pullman-Standard’s engi- 
neers—engineers with the experience and resources to create, to 
develop, to improve and to thoroughly test vital components 
and complete cars. Their construction reflects the advantages 
of continuous production. It makes possible the economies of 
specialized tools and techniques. Their stamina and continual 
improvement are influenced by laboratory testing by research 
engineers, and “‘on-line’’ checking by Pullman-Standard service 
engineers. 

50,000 PS-1 box cars have gone into service for 56 railroads 
proving that standardized carg are a sound, revenue-building 
investment. 





WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 


_ * 
Facts about these cars are included in 


three new bookets. © Write for a copy 
of any one, or all three. 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
798 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 





27 Now 
It took $24 seconds the prd-way 


This 5” diam. forged torque converter shaft requires high precision 
counterbored sections on the outside and inside flange faces. 
Previously these operations were done on machines using high 
speed cutting tools. Two men working at two machines without 
automatic control of the time cycle performed the operations cited 
in average time of about 120 seconds each. This method presented 
quite a problem in folerances, time and cost. Then along came the— 


ACME-GRIDLEY the powerful 12” 
Vs p>? | Noon >single-spindle automatic 
(( | A, Gus MUU HG \ chucking machine 


Two of these Chuck-Matics are now placed side by side, one for 
counterboring the outside of the flange, the other for the inside. Both 
employ carbide tipped tools—for cuts as fast as tools can take it; 
both operate at the definitely controlled cycle time of 29 seconds, 
and one man runs both machines. These facts account for the 4 times 
faster output. 

If you have a chucking problem of tolerances, time, man hours 
and costs, ask our engineers to show yours how the Chuck-Matic 
can help solve it—Bulletin SC-46. 

* * * 


REMEMBER: Industry can't do TODAY'S job with YESTERDAY'S tools— 
and be in business TOMORROW. 


toot: 


ee Ed # a . ‘ 
seul al so. ae apo E 
f ’ Spine Pte be Peg i ae 
. “1 ~~ & s) 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY 





for the shortness, a new kind of elec- 
tronic gun spreads the picture across 
a bigger area of the picture screen. 
The big feature is that the tube cuts 
down cabinet space. 

e 
Two new departments have been 
formed by General Electric Co. One in 
the clectronic division will specialize in 
station equipment for color and mono- 
chrome video, industrial radio, micro- 
waves, and germanium products. The 
other is called the aircraft nuclear pro- 
pulsion department, will be located 
near Cincinnati. 


= 
Beer isn’t affected by fluoridation of a 
local water supply. Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., has come to that decision after 
studying the fluoridation program of 
the city of St. Louis. In Milwaukee, 
most of the brewers are also going along 
with the city’s program. Pabst Brewing 
Co. is the only hold-out, says it will 
remove the fluorine from its malted 
beverage. 

2 
Measurement tables for petroleum prod- 
ucts have been changed by a joint 
project of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and Great Britain’s 
Institute of Petroleum. The tables cover 
the methods of measurement used in 
the U.S., in the British Comman- 
wealth, and in countries using the 
metric system. The tables can convert 
weights and volumes where more than 
one system is involved. 


Radinadive Fire Alarm 


The fire alarm system (above) designed by 
Minerva Detector Co., Ltd. (Richmond, 
England) is said to have a service life of 


1,000 years. At the heart of the device 
are small cells containing a radioactive mate- 
rial, which sensitizes them. I'races of 
smoke from a fire trigger the sensitive cells; 
an alarm sounds on the control panel. 
Each cell can protect from 20 yd. to 50 yd. 
of floor space. 
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| Why not 
increase 


| typing 
production 














It costs only a day \ And your brand-new Royals 





‘ 


to trade in typewriters ‘, will turn out 


‘ 


at 5 years instead of ten . more work faster and easier. 










You save on the average only 1 cent a day per on no other office machines. Jn business offices, they 
machine by keeping typewriters 10 years instead of are the 2\% to 1 favorite among people who type. So 






five. they must offer something more. 
You therefore spend only 1 cent a day for each Call your Royal Representative. Let him show 
brand-new Royal Standard when you trade in at you the finest, most rugged precision writing ma- 
5 years. Advantages? Plenty... chine ever built. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
. boosted morale 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





. better employee reiations 
. clean, crisp typing that does credit to your 





ROYAL 





business 
. . better work done more easily 
... and more work done faster. STANDARD _ ELECTRIC ~=—- PORTABLE 
New Royal Standards have many features found Roytype Typewriter Supplies 





Call your Royal Representative (He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 























New notion of motion! 


You're sitting pretty when you equip 
your chairs with Bassick ‘“Diamond- 
Arrow”, Casters, Unique Bassick two- 
level ball-bearing construction gives the 
easiest, smoothest swivel action. There 
are sizes for all types of office equipment 

. and for beds and furniture in your 
home, Soft rubber tread or solid com- 
position wheels. For wood or metal 
furniture. Check your office supply or 
hardware dealer 


Comfort’s 
there — 
under 
your chair! 


Chair makers have the right angle 
when they manufacture swivel chairs with 
Bassick “Flo-Tilts”. This tilting and swiv- 
eling mechanism gives quiet and smooth 
action .. . comfortable and safe balance. 
Tilting is controlled by long-lasting rub- 
ber torsion unit— no metal springs to 
break, Leading brands of office chairs 
have “Flo-Tilts", because their makers 

know it’s a sure way of 
/ protecting the seat of 
responsibility. THE 
BassicK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn In 
Canada? Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 5 





ELECTRONIC MACHINE (right) developed by Remington Rand eliminates the old 
hand tally of inventories, keeps track of many thousands of mail order items in .. . 


Up-to-the-second Inventory 


Ever since the first electronic com- 
puter appeared on the horizon, indus- 
try has been looking for a device to 
take over the monotonous chore of add- 
ing and subtracting the thousands of 
items carried in an inventory. This 
weck it looks as if Remington Rand, 
Inc., has come up with the answer, in 
the form of the Distribution 

Distribution was designed for John 
Plain & Co,, Chicago mail order house. 
It’s used to tally orders and to keep in- 
formation up to the minute for buyers. 
With slight modifications, it looks like 
a practical solution to the inventory 
problem for any business or factory 
that keeps a perpetual record of a large 
number of catalog classifications. 
¢Done by Hand—Before it adopted 
the new system, Plain needed scores of 
clerks to do what the machine can now 
do in seconds. The clerks had to tally 
cach new item, record it in the proper 
catalog, and ald the new totals manu- 
ally. When a customer’s order came in, 
the clerks had to find the correct tally 
book for that catalog number in a file 
of huge books, flip to the right page, 
mark down the entry to indicate that 
the item had been ordered. The infor- 
mation then had to be summarized for 
the benefit of buyers as well as for in- 
ventory control. 

During peak seasons, the company 
handled 15,000 orders per day. Figur- 


ing an average order of 10 items, this 
meant 150,000 items a day. It took a 
week or two to get the data in shape 
for the company’s buyers. But by that 
time the information was obsolete 

e “Magnetic Memory’—The mathe- 
matical wizard that does all this work 
clectronically is housed in a cabinet 
about 7 ft. long and 6 ft. high. Ten 
keyboard devices, which look like hand 
adding machines, feed in the informa 
tion. The nerve center is the “magnetic 
memory” developed by Remington 
Rand for giant electronic computers. 

The magnetic memory is a rotating 
drum with magnetized channels around 
the circumference and along the longi- 
tudinal surface. Each catalog number 
has an “address” on the drum, where 
the existing total is registered. When 
a new item is processed into the drum, 
the entire system is scanned for the 
catalog number “address” and the new 
total is added to the proper catalog 
number. 
¢ Half a Second—Here is how the sys- 
tem works. An operator at one of the 
keyboards receives an order, and presses 
the proper keys to indicate the number 
of items and the catalog classification 
number. As fast as she completes one 
operation, she can start on the next 
because the machine has already added 
or subtracted the items in the proper 
categories and displayed the new totals 
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WINTER DRIVING 


de Oo below 


...and no freeze-up! 


Seem incredible? It isn’t with U.S.I. Permanent and Super-Pyro Anti- 
Freeze .. . for even if the mercury dropped that low, today’s anti- 
freeze keeps the nation’s individual and industrial traffic on the move 
all winter long. U.S. Industrial Chemicals Company, a division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation, pioneered in the develop- 
ment of these anti-freezes. 


Today, U.S.I. is a leader in this field, producing in vast quantity two 
kinds of anti-freeze: U.S.I. Permanent—one filling lasts all winter— 
and Super-Pyro, a volatile anti-freeze for the motorist who wants a 
popular priced product. If a year’s production, in gallon cans alone, 
was stacked 2,500 in every layer, the pile would dwarf New York's 
Empire State Building. 


U.S.1. Permanent is formulated from ethylene glycol—acknowledged 
to be the world’s finest anti-freeze agent. Special Inhibitors—exclu 
sively developed by U.S.I. technicians—are also blended into the 
anti-freeze at a precise heat temperature. This insures lasting rust 
and corrosion protection for all 7 metals in your car’s cooling system. 
Special control laboratories in every plant maintain uniform product 


quality. 


Long known as one of the country’s leading distillers of alcoholic 
beverages, the company sponsors, among others, the famous brands 
listed below. National Distillers also produces petro-chemicals, sol 
vents, intermediate and finished chemicals, and maintains a timber- 
land conservation program, These are all part of a policy of product 
diversification designed to better serve the needs of both industry 
and individuals, 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY 
BROOK - GILBEY'S GIN - HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS 
CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BOND& LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65°, Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distified 
London Dry Gin, 100°, Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey-— 
A Blend, 60°7, Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 















































































Hou7 OVERHEAD 


This fertilizer manufacturer makes maximum use of his inside storage 
area by piling superphosphate right up to the roof. And his powerful, 
agile “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels do the piling! — climbing to 
the top with full bucket loads. “PAYLOADERS” also do most of his 
additional handling and rehandling of superphosphate and other fer- 
tilizer ingredients. 

In thousands of plants of all kinds “PAYLOADERS” are making en- 
viable cost-reduction records in the handling of bulk materials. They 
scoop-up, carry, dump, spread and load . . . unload boxcars . . . work 
inside and outside . . . go through narrow doors and aisles, up ramps, 
into bins . . . they lift, lower, push and pull. 

If you have bulk materials to handle, chances are that “PAYLOAD- 
ERS” can lower your overhead and operating costs too. Better see your 
“PAYLOADER” Distributor today, or write The Frank G. Hough 
Co., 700 Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 



















































































“PAYLOADERS" are available in seven sizes 
from 12 cu. ft. to 1. cu. yd. bucket capo- 
( city, and are sold by a vast network of 
y leading Distributors in all principal cities 

; ve ana throughout the free world. They have parts 
stocks and finest service facilities. Look for 
your “PAYLOADER" Distributor in the tele- 
phone classified directory under ‘‘Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment’ or “Trucks — Industrial’ 
or write direct. 































































































on a visual indicator panel—all in less 
than half a second 


When a record of the tally is wanted, 
a punched paper tape is inserted in the 
tape reader unit. Tallies of the items 
specified are printed on a paper tape 
like those used in adding machines. If 


Plain wants to know how many items 
of a certain type have been ordered at 
the end of a day, the operator merely 
punches the catalog number on the 


keyboard and the total is printed 





¢ Source: Remington Rand, Inc., Elec 
tronics Sales Division, 315 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A hydraulic fluid that can be used near 
an open flame or in extreme heat condi 
tions has been introduced by E. f 
Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. It’s a noninflam 
mable, nontoxic, noncorrosive liquid, 
and is said to have equal the lubricating 
qualities of high-grade petroleum hy 
draulic oils. 
e 

Power brakes are now available for field 
installation of most makes of cars up to 
seven years old according to Bendix 
Products Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. The compact 
unit adds power braking to the regular 
hydraulic brakes on a car. It retails at 
less than $50 (plus installation), can 
be hooked up quickly without special 


tools by any competent mechanic 

. 
Dryon leather waterproofed by a new 
process developed at Battelle Memorial 
Institute will make its commercial 
debut in Buster Brown children’s shoes 
and Roblee men’s shoes next month 
The process keeps rain, snow, and slush 
from passing through the outside 
leather pores of the shoe, but allows 
water vapor formed by foot perspiration 
to escape from inside 

° 
A screwdriver is all you need to 
build your own contemporary furniture 


Savres Crest Co., 1001 Broadway, 
Seattle 22, Ore., is introdi 1 linc 
of Fabri Kits, consisting of Philippin« 


mahogany table tops an ets of 
wrought iron hairpin leg The kits 
will be sold nationally through depart 
ment stores, hardware st ind re 
iail lumber outlets. 

s 
A floor cleaner to remove dirt and ac 
cumulated wax coatings from every typ¢ 
of floor except wood h been de 


veloped by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. The new product, called 
Kleen Floor, contains no abrasives ot 
caustics and is noninflammable, harm 
less to hands and clothing 
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ee oer . a 
. What Aircomb Is: 


* e 
. a honeycomb core of Kraft 
; paper impregnated with a 
J phenolic resin. In use it is 


sandwiched between faces of 
material such as wood, 


STrUCTU ral Sr 2 jee eones eatin. 
= steel, paper, glass laminates, 
- | phenolic, masonite, porcelain 


enamel or concrete. It is shipped 
pre-cut in any thickness from 


~ material ree 
— that is ight! 


AIRG: 


The Douglas Aircraft 

Company, with unmatched 

experience in the use of strong materials of 
light weight, developed this remarkable 

new product for industry. In relation to weight 
AIRCOMB is (a) sixteen times as rigid 

as steel; (b) the strongest structural material 
you can buy! 


AIRCOMB provides excellent natural 
insulation, soundproofing, fire-resistance, 
pest resistance and durability. Efficiency of 
any or all of these qualities can be 

further increased by special treatment. 



































Pallet Container 
im 5 Building 
Spandrels 


Platform 





AIRCOMB is a product of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 


Display Boards Marine Applications 


AIRCOMB Section, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Dept. L-24 3000 Ocean Park Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 
Please send descriptive brochure and a sample of AIRCOMB. 


Name ee Pe eT: Se EE ———<—<- Position.__. 











Address . Seer State 








ITS FEDERAL NOARK SWITCHGEAR 
FOR FAMOUS-BARR —sr. .ous 


Southtown Store of Famous- 
Barr, operated by the May 
Department Stores Company, is 
served by eight Federal Noark 
Power Centers. P. John Hoener 
& Associates, Architects; John 
D. Falvey, Engineer; Westlake 
Construction Co., General Con- 
tractor; $. C. Sachs Co., Inc., 
Electrical Contractors. 


THE NEW Southtown Store of Famous-Barr, St. Louis, Mo., is designed 
for modern requirements in every detail, including its all-important 
electrical distribution systems, These systems employ Federal Noark 
Power Centers to assure maximum voltage conditions and peak efficiency 
at all times and at least cost. 


“Tailored” for load requirements 


Federal Noark Power Centers are factory-assembled from standard com- 
ponents to meet individual specifications, and they are very economical 
to install. Maintenance is simple and reduced to a minimum. And, highly 
important, Noark Power Centers are remarkably flexible . . . readily 
moved from one location to another ... easily changed or expanded to 
meet new conditions as they arise, 
A full line of control equipment 

Design leadership throughout the whole range of control equipment for 
electric light and power has brought tremendous demands for Federal 
Electric products. Manufacturing facilities have had to be increased at 
an accelerating rate and today 11 strategically-located Federal plants are 


serving the electrical industry from coast to coast. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Gary, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas County, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Santa Clara, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 





Braves Ride Again 
MILWAUKEE-Last year Boston 


had two major league professional base- 
ball teams. The National League, the 
Braves, finished seventh. And over the 
entire scason they drew a total of only 
281,278 customers—less than a quarter 
of the attendance of the rival American 
League Red Sox, and one of the poor 
est patronage records in either major 
league in many years. 

Just before the 1953 season began, 
Brave’s owner Lou Perini moved the 
club to Milwaukee. Skeptics labeled it 
a desperation move, predicted the floun- 
dering Braves would fare even worse in 
their new home. 

They couldn’t have been more 
wrong. To start with, the Braves played 
winning baseball right from the first 
bell. By May 20, they had already 
surpassed their entire 1952 home at- 
tendance, with 302,667 paid admissions 
for their first 13 home dates. When 
the season ended last weekend, the 
Braves had accomplished the astonish- 
ing feat of breaking the all-time Na 
tional League attendance record, with 
1,826,397 paid. On the last Sunday of 
the year, with nothing at stake (the 
Braves were certain to finish second, 
no more, no less), 36,011 fans filled 
County Stadium to exact capacity for 
a double header with  sixth-place 
Cincinnati (picture). 

e Milwaukee Boon—To the city as a 
whole, the most important thing about 
the record is that it was not made up 
solely of Milwaukeeans. Thousands of 
fans flocked to the games not only from 
all over Wisconsin, but from Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, the Da- 
kotas, and even more distant points. 
The influx has meant a windfall of new 
business to hotels, restaurants, stores. 
The average Milwaukeean takes the 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 


Power 


Roof Ventilators 


Hood type power roof exhaust 
or supply ventilator 





American Blower power roof ventilators give you 
the advantages of balanced ventilation, without the 
uncertainties of gravity units or the expense of a 
central system. 

They're quickly and easily installed on all types of 
roofs. No extensive duct work is required; no valu- 
able floor space is wasted. Use single units for spot 
ventilation; several units for large area coverage. 
American Blower power roof ventilators, supply 
or exhaust, are available in a wide range of capaci 
ties. They are designed to furnish balanced venti- 
lation to industrial plants and commercial buildings, 

Ask our nearest branch office for data, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amsmican Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conronsnow 


\ 


Upblast type power roof He ‘ Dx 


ee AMERICAN a) BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


TUT eee ©: Sewing home and WNdiittty, AAA ~A+~AAAAAS 


AMERICAN-STANDARD +» AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL THE . DETROIT CONTROLS -« KEWANEE BOILERS - 8OSS EXCHANGERS 





How 
Aicoa 


Aluminum 


helps make 
today’s 
safest 
traffic sign 


Someday you may owe your life to a handful of 
powder-small glass spheres. Each is a reflecting 
lens, bouncing light with amazing brilliance. 
Bonded together, these beads form a reflective 
sheeting known as “Scotchlite*”’. But this highly 
reflective material can be no more permanent 
than its backing. Aluminum was a logical choice. 

For highway signing, an aluminum alloy was 
needed that would be easy to form, resist cor- 
rosion and, above all, be low in cost so these 
signs could be plentiful. From hundreds of tests, 
Alcoa Aluminum Research Laboratories found 
one that met all needs. Could aluminum traffic 
signs stand the raging winds on the highways? 
Could aluminum license plates last in rugged 
automotive service? We vibrated samples millions 
of cycles on special equipment to prove that they 
could. What surface would make the best bond? 
Dozens of panels were test-finished in Alcoa 
process labs to provide the answer. In every case, 
Alcoa engineers developed a method to find the 
inswer or drew upon knowledge gained from 
solving thousands of similar problems in the past. 

Aluminum adds the dimension of permanence 
to signs reflectorized with “Scotchlite” sheeting 
as they work round the clock. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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Larrea 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BRIDGE RAILS of Alcoa 
Aluminum rolled and extruded 
shapes and castings keep their 
pleasing appearance for years 
—never need paint. They save 
many dollars in installation and 


maintenance, 


ST. PAUL 
EXIT 
1 MILE 


BUS BODIES of Alcoa Alumi- 
num sheet, rolled and extruded 
shapes and castings add extra 
payload—improve perform- 
ance—increase fuel mileage 
Bus builders also use strong 
Alcoa Aluminum for wheels, 


bumpers and trim, 


PISTONS of Al 
are light and 
the engine's 
cause there 1 
stop and start 
each stroke. I 


pistons of alu 





record itself pretty much for granted. 
The typical reaction: “We'll leave it 
way behind next year, when we win the 
pennant.” 


Give Them an Inch... 
SYRACUSE — When the swank 


Skyline apartments were built in Syra- 
cuse last year, the owners tried to get 
concessions from the City Planning 
Commission permitting operation of 
stores in the structure, in a residential 
zone. Property owners along James St. 
—where some of the city’s old mansions 
are located—put in a protest. The Sky- 
line finally won, but on condition 
that the stores serve Skyline tenants 
only—that they have no signs facing the 
street, and no doors through which the 
general public could enter. 

For several months, the businesses 
have been operating, but they have run 
into financial difficulty. One, a high- 
class cocktail lounge, ended up in 
bankruptcy. So last week the Skyline 
asked for permission to open the stores 
to the general public—to put up signs, 
and to conduct business in the residen- 
tial zone much as a hotel would con- 
duct business in the general business 
district. 

The petition was bitterly opposed. 
And this week the City Planning Com- 
mission gave its answer: No. Next move 
scems to be up to the Skyline. 


Tax That Isn’t Paid 


DALLAS —Dallas County auto deal- 
ers got an unexpected windfall last 
week, for an average of $6 a year apiece. 
According to Texas law, personal prop- 
erty taxes are supposed to be collected 
on everything from jewelry to money 
in the bank. So the county has been 
collecting on autos—the take came to 
$257,000 last year. This year, Tax As- 
sessor Ben Gentle announced last week, 
the tax on autos will not be collected. 
His reason: Despite the law, none of 
Texas’ other 253 counties has ever 
collected it. 


Update 
PORTLAND, ORE.-The feud be- 


tween Portland and Seattle as to which 
will get the lion’s share of trade with 
Alaska has been going on for a long 
time (BW —Nov.29’52,p90). It looks 
as if Portland has won the latest round. 
Last week the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
over vehement opposition from Seattle, 
O.K.’d Alaska Airlines’ air freight sched- 
ule between the Northwest and Alaska— 
which provides the same rates from 
cither Seattle or Portland. Seattle in- 
terests had argued that the extra 129 
mi. to Portland called for an extra 2¢- 
a-lb. charge. 
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HOW RIGHT IS RAIN? 


What could be righter than rain? 


Permutit-conditioned water could be .. . and is! 


Not that Mother Nature turns out inferior rain 
drops. It’s just that on their way down they pick up 
impurities out of the very air. And continue to do so 
as they seep through the earth or rush down a stream. 


That's why Permutit water conditioning equipment 
is such a vital installation in so many homes, munici- 
palities and industrial plants. Permutit offers a fast, 
sure and inexpensive means for making hard water 
soft, turbid water clear... for making bad water good! 


For further information write tc THE PERMUTIT 
ComMPANY, Depr. BW-10, 330 West 42ND STRERT, 
New York 36, N. Y, or Permutit Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR 40 YEARS 


J 
PERMUTIT’ 











STATEN 
ISLAND 


BROOKLYN, most populous of the bor- THE BRIDGES first opened up Brooklyn, especially the 1903 Williamsburg span (background). 
oughs, lies across the river from Manhattan. It poured East Side Manhattan slum dwellers into residential Williamsburg. Brooklyn 


Brooklyn: Waves from Manhattan 


PT got 


ae ee 


TODAY a third wave of immigration from Manhattan into has led Brooklyn to a sharp reaction. These three pictures illustrate 
Brooklyn threatens still further to downgrade many sections and the massive program of demolition and rebuilding, both for business 
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Bridge (foreground) and Manhattan bridge SUBWAYS, completed after World War I, led to second great wave of immigration from 
linked business areas primarily. depressed areas of Manhattan. Here Brooklynites jam Times Square station at 5 p.m 


Break Over City in a City continues on pase 128) 
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and housing designed to forestall deterioration. Most notable of all from Brooklyn Bridge to Borough Hall. Transportation Building 
is the tremendous Civic Center, which is transforming a huge area (right) is the first to be completed. 
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. to miles of neat row houses . 


You Name It 





b 


SHOPPING CENTER has big stores, but Brooklynites still do COMMERCIAL PIERS make Brooklyn the greatest single port in 
a lot of their buying across the river in Manhattan. the U.S. They can handle 700 ships at a time. But Manhattan, 


THE NAVY YARD is by far the biggest POWER PLANT on the East River is the BIG FACTORIES are fairly numerous, 
manufacturing setup in all New York State. world’s largest steam plant (940,000 kw). among the borough’s 7,298 establishments. 
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. . . to tremendous apartment groups... . ... and streets of gracious mansions. 


and Brooklyn Has It (Story starts on page 126) 


lor one week a year, some years, liad a law that no city could compris 
everybody in the country can read more than a single county, Chica 
about Brooklyn in his morning paper. would be the biggest city in the U.S 
his is one of those years, and this is Second-biggest would be Brooklyn 
the week. And for a lot of people, the This tendency to think of Brookly: 
Dodgers are Brooklyn. lor others, as merely an adjunct of New York, and 
Brooklyn is the home of Coney Island, to submerge its identity in that of th 
and of the Navy Yard, and a bunch of — greater city, conceals a lot of fact 
people who perversely say “oily” when about Brooklyn that should be of con 
they mean “carly,” but “erl” when they siderable importance to businessmer 
mean “oil.” Most businessmen know that Ni 

Actually, of course, Brooklyn is York is the country’s biggest manufac 
multidimensional; its people do not all turing center, but they tend to think of 
talk alike or think alike; the Dodgers— Brooklyn as merely a dormitory fo 
important though they may be at many of the workers. Actually, if New 
World Scrics time—are not the most York State were to pass that law, Brook 
important thing in life. lyn would be the fifth-largest manufa¢ 
¢ What It’s Not—The key fact about turing city in the country in its ov 
Brooklyn—and the basic reason why so right. 
many people know so little about it-is — ¢ The Port—New York is justly famed 
not what Brooklyn is, it’s what it’s not: as the world’s greatest port; few peopl 
Brooklya is not a separate and inde- — ever think of Brooklyn, alone, in suc! 
pendent city—it’s onc of New York terms. But break New York Ilarb 
City’s five boroughs, down into its principal parts, and 


always, as here, in Brooklyn’s background, gets , 
: , ” Put it this way: If New York State Brooklyn emerges without question 


the glamour, passenger trade. 


, VAN BRUNT ELECe MFG.COm 


& INDUSTRIAL 1ALTIES , 


SMALL PLANTS, though, really set the THE DODGERS, TOO. Rabid fans line CONEY ISLAND means fun and swim 
tone for Brooklyn's diverse industry. up for tickets at Ebbets Field. ming for millions beyond Brooklyn's reaches 
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How DeVilb 














This compact traveling spray booth straddles the car to ing, no excessive reaching! Scientifically located lights 
be — It moves along the car as painters standing enable painters to see every detail of their work. Exhaust is 


on built-in elevators easily spray all surfaces. No scaffold- confined to immediate area where paint is sprayed. 


| The Cleveland Transit The Traveling infra- 
System finds use of red drying oven, is 
the Traveling Booth also available through 
boosts number of total P DeVilbiss. Dries ve- 
repaint jobs from eight -—- hicles in 30 minutes 
a week to twelve or 2 ..» helps auto painters 
more with big savings. handle more volume. 








operation on 
right track 





Periodically, the rolling stock of the railroads and 
transit vehicles everywhere must be repainted. And, 
until DeVilbiss introduced the traveling spray 
booth, maintenance departments were put to great 
expense in both time and labor to do this work. 


A revolutionary new idea in spray booths, pio- 
neered by DeVilbiss, brought remarkable changes 
— and spectacular savings. 


Painters become more productive—can now 
work continuously without interruptions to move 
scaffolds or ladders. Less space is needed—only 
about 1/5 the space required by conventional 
booths. Exhaust system uses only 1/5 the normal 
amount of power — yet provides better ventilation 
since it is confined to the point where the painter is 
working. 


One operator reports savings of over 85%. An- 
other is painting vehicles 50% faster. There are 
far less motors, pumps, stacks, fans and nozzles 
needed, as well as the labor required to operate 
and maintain them. Working conditions are ideal 


There are probably dozens of ways DeVilbiss 
products and services can reduce your costs of pro- 
duction and maintenance, improve the quality of 
your products, as well as the working conditions 
of your employees. We'll be glad to discuss these 
problems with you. Contact your local supplier, 
our branch office or factory. 


Consultation and ad- 
vice are always avail- 
able from DeVilbiss 
jobbers and field rep- 
resentatives. They 
bring interested firms 
up to date on latest 
spraying methods. 


Painters enthusiastically endorse the Traveling Booth, find 
working conditions greatly improved. een of travel is adjust 
able. Every convenience for reducing fatigue is incorporated 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario « London, England « Santa Clara, Calif, 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Throughout the United States, Canada and the World 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeVILBISS 





the largest and most important port in 
the country. 

Brooklyn's total retail sales are es- 
timated at over $24-billion a year; the 
total value of output of its factories at 
over $1-billion a year. 

And it has the Navy Yard—by far the 
largest single manufacturing establish- 
ment in the whole State of New York. 
Contrary to popular opinion, it’s not 
just the place Navy ships put in 
to allow their crews some welenahed 
shore liberty. The Brooklyn Navy Yard 
ok pas name is the New York Navy 
Yard, but nobody ever calls it that) is 
one of the largest and busiest ship- 
building and ship-repair facilities in the 
world. At the peak of its operations 
during World War II it employed 71,- 
000 civilian workers. ‘Today the figure 
is roughly 18,500, of whom about 12,- 
000 are highly skilled workers in nearly 
100 assorted trades. 
¢ Labor Force—Simply because its total 
labor force is so large, Brooklyn has a 
large force of such skilled mechanics 
and craftsmen. But relatively, it prob- 
ably has fewer of them than many cities 
that are better known as heavy-industry 
centers—Cleveland, for instance, or Mil- 
waukee. Where Brooklyn's labor sup- 
ply shines most brightly, in the opinion 
of many companies with plants there, 
is in its sheer size. 

““There’s always an ample supply of 
good-quality labor,” says one company 
oe “Because the labor market is 
vigger,”” says another, “you can pick 
and choose your people to a greater ex- 
tent. So we can get unskilled le 
who are intelligent—good learners—who 
fit —— into our setup.” 

One drawback in the labor situation, 
says one executive whose company has 
plants all over the country, is that wage 
rates are somewhat higher in the New 
York area than in other cities. Produc- 
tivity is also higher, he says, but not 
enough to make up the difference. 
¢ Land Costs—Another handicap of a 
Brooklyn location—and one that also 
works against truly efficient manufac- 
turing operations in the long run—is 
the high cost of real estate. Because 
land is so expensive, it just isn’t eco- 
nomical to build all-on-one-floor plants 
in which flow of materials and work in 
process can be planned to best advan- 
tage. Just about every important fac- 
tory in Brooklyn is multistory. 

Brooklyn also contributes to high 
costs of operation in other ways. 
Among those cited by Brooklyn manu- 
facturers: high taxes; stringent water-use 
iestrictions; high construction costs, 
which make it expensive to expand or 
remodel; traffic congestion. 


1. A Mighty Port 


There are, of course, many assets to 
a Brooklvn location that help offset 
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such liabilitics. Most important is the 
waterfront. “Brooklyn is an ideal lo- 
cation,” says one heavy goods manufac- 
turer, “if any appreciable part of your 
output is for overseas shipment.” The 
same is equally true for a company that 
depends on imported raw materials— 
which explains the presence along 
Brooklyn's waterfront of huge coffce- 
roasting and sugar-refining plants. 

To the average American, used to 
thinking of shipping in terms of the 
Ile de France, the America, or the two 
Queens, Manhattan is the heart of the 
Port of New York. But the backbone 
of the port’s prosperity rests not on the 
majestic passenger liners, but on the 
squat, homely freighters. 
¢ General Cargo—Shipping men carry 
that one step further. Any port’s pros- 
perity, they say, depends primarily on 
the volume of general cargo—as distinct 
from bulk cargo—that it handles. Bulk 
cargo is just what the name implics— 
cargo that can be handled in bulk, 
mostly mechanically—such as _ coal, 
wheat, or petroleum. General cargo is 
anything that requires individual rather 
than mechanical handling for loading 
or unloading. 

It’s in general cargo that New York’s 
lead over other ports is longest. Total 
U.S. foreign trade in general cargo last 
year came to 38.6-million tons, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau. New York 
handled 12.7-million tons, or 33%. 

And just about half of that was 
handled in Brooklyn. Its nearly 200 
piers can take up to 700 ships at a time. 
Ihe major piers are those along the 
Upper Bay, the Army Port of Em- 
ee ae just above the Narrows north 
to Brooklyn Bridge. This stretch in- 
cludes, in order, Bush Terminal, Go- 
wanus Bay and Gowanus Creck, the 
Port of New York Authority’s Grain 
Terminal, and the New York Dock Co. 
facilities. 
¢ Facilities—Each of these is different 
in character from the others. Although 
officially known as the Grain Terminal, 
the Port Authority's facility includes one 
of the port’s finest general-cargo piers 
and one of the port’s major lumber 
terminals as well as the 1.8-million-bu. 
grain clevator. The much-maligned 
Gowanus Creek, malodorous though it 
may be, is used heavily for both foreign 
and coastwise trade; much of the port’s 
trade with the Caribbean area is con- 
centrated there 

New York Dock Co. is the largest 
privately owned occan terminal in the 
world. Its 30 picrs have over 2-million 
sq. ft. of dock area, and can handle 
better than 50 oceangoing ships at a 
time. Roughly 15% of the entire port's 
general cargo moves over N. Y. Dock 
Co. piers. Just inland from the piers, 
the company owns a large number of 
warehouses and some buildings for man- 
ufacturing and processing. 


Bush Terminal is much the same sort 
of animal, except that its emphasis is 
less on picrs and more on waterfront 
industrial facilities. It operates only 
eight piers—though one of them is the 
largest double-deck covered pier in the 
world. But its 16 six-, eight-, and twelve- 
story concrete-and-steel multitenant in- 
dustrial buildings have a total of more 
than 6-million sq. ft. of floor area. It 
operates its own railroad, with 35 mi. 
of track, its own sewer and water sys- 
tems. Altogether, the company esti- 
mates, about 25,000 people work in its 
shore facilities alone. 

e Freight Rates—One major advantage 
to a manufacturer of a Brooklyn water- 
front location lies in New York’s pe- 
culiar freight-rate structure. Most direct 
rail lines from the West terminate, of 
course, on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson River. But except on ship- 
ments from very near by, freight rates 
to any part of the entire harbor area, 
via barge or car ferry, are identical to 
those at the New Jersey railhead. So 
from a rail-freight point of view, having 
a Brooklyn waterfront location is exactly 
as good as having your own siding. 

e Connections—Another major advan- 
tage to industry of a Brooklyn location 
is the very fact that it’s a part of New 
York. “We like to be close to our 
financial and banking connections,” 
says one manufacturer. “Many com- 
panies with which we do business,” 
says another, “have their head offices 
in New York even though their plants 
may be elsewhere.” And New York 
is an unmatched source of supply for 
just about anything a company might 
need. “This town makes evervthing 
trom artificial pearls to aircraft car- 
riers,” says one plant general manager. 
e Variations—Whether the advantages 
or the drawbacks of a Brooklyn loca- 
tion are more important for a company 
depends principally on the business it’s 
in. For a consumer goods manufac- 
turer, the key fact probably is that it’s 
in the very center of the greatest con- 
centration of consumers in the world. 

For other industries, it’s harder to 
generalize. One key may lie in a survey 
made recently by the Regional Plan 
Assn. In 1947, according to Census 
figures, Brooklyn had 13.1 of the 
factory employees in the entire metro 
politan area. But in the first five post- 
war years, the survey showed, it got 
only 5.7% of the new industrial fa- 
cilities. And of the 70 new $500,000- 
or-more plants in the area in that period 
it got only one—the $1.7-million 
Schlitz brewery. 

Among companics already in Brook- 
lvn, there are wide differences of 
opinion. “We like it here,” says one 
heavy goods producer. “We wouldn't 
want to be anywhere else.” But another 
company in a comparable line disagrees: 
“The only reason we're here,” says the 
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Model MDT Plymouth locomotive pulling a 320-ton steam locomotive to the scrap heap. This 35-ton locomotive is 
equipped with an Allison TORQMATIC Converter which smoothly transmits power from @ 220 h.p. Diesel engine, 


In September 1951, Pittsburgh Fer- 
rous Products Company bought a 
Torgmatic-equipped Plymouth 
locomotive to replace one with a 
mechanical drive. With his old loco- 
motive, this scrap dealer had to 
replace clutches four times a year— 
at $400 each. But with an Allison 
Torgmatic Converter transmitting 
power in the new unit—a saving is 
effected of $1600 a year on clutches 
alone, plus additional savings in 
labor and availability. 

Since it was delivered, this locomo- 
tive has worked more than 4000 


hours with absolutely no down time. 
The small 35-ton unit has pulled 
loads as high as 1400 tons. With the 
Torematic Converter smoothly 
transmitting power, sudden jerks 
and jolts are eliminated, cutting 
wear on car couplers, scrap cars and 
the locomotive itself. 

The Fate-Root-Heath Company, 
makers of Plymouth locomotives, is 
one of many manufacturers who 
install Allison Torgmatic Drives in 
their products to help their cus- 
tomers get more work at less cost. 
For more information on how you 


Pris “sy 


ALLISON 
TORQMATIC CONVERTER 


SIMPLE DESIGN—one-piece cast con- 


verter elements—minimum maintenance 
COMPACTNESS simplifies installation 


DESIGNED for power applications in 
the 75 to 400 h.p. range 


LONGER EQUIPMENT LIFE—absorbs 
shock, eliminates engine lugging, cuts 
maintenance costs 








can cut your heavy-duty equipment 
operating costs, ask your equipment 
dealer, manufacturer or write: 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Box 894BB, indianapolis 6, indiana 


S;uion TORQMATIC DRIVES 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR CRANES * TRUCKS * TRACTORS * SCRAPERS * SHOVELS * DRILLING RIGS * LOCOMOTIVES 


| GENERAL 
MOTORS | 








Lamon 
LIFE WITHOUT , FASTENERS 


Bride and Broom 


It takes fasteners for a clean 
sweep as this startled bride has 
suddenly discovered. No fasten- 
ers, and it’s back to the broom! 


Fortunately this doesn’t really 
happen to bright new vacuum 
cleaners. But it serves to empha- 
size the importance of fasteners 
to modern appliances . . . as well 
as most other products. 


Yet, despite their importance, 
the cost of the fasteners that are 
used in a single unit of a product 
represents a relatively small part 
of the total material cost. So you 
can always afford to use the type 
of bolts, nuts or screws that Jook 
best and do the job best. 

Our fastener engineers wil! be 
glad for the opportunity to re- 
view your fastening methods 
with you—without obligation, 
of course. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1971 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland & Kent, O. « Birmingham « Chicago. 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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“is because we were founded 
There are 


resident, 
hee over 100 years ago.” 
many who agree with him. 
¢ Moving Costs—Whiy don’t they move 
out, then? For most, the cost would 
be too high. “It’s not only the cost of 
a new sant,” says onc. “We have 
a labor em here now that’s trained to 
our type of operation. We'd go bank- 
rupt in a new location before we could 
develop comparable skills.” 

Some do move out—more than move 
in, as a matter of fact. Yet the number 
of factories in Brooklyn is constantly 
growing. The secret is that Brooklyn 
is an incubator of industry. Small busi- 
nesses are constantly being started 
there. A couple of machinists, perhaps, 
will get tired of working for someone 
else and start out for themselves in the 
back of a garage. ‘They'll prosper and 
grow; soon they'll get too big for the 
garage and move to a rented loft; still 
later they'll buy a building. When 
they outgrow that, and have to build 
for themselves, there’s a good chance 
they'll move out, to Queens or Nassau, 
or New Jersey. But in the meantime, 
20 or 50 or 100 more just like them 
will have started up 
¢ Small Factories—The statistics on in- 
dustry size bear this out. Of Brooklyn’s 
7,298 factories in 1947, only 401 had 
100 workers or more, and only three 
had over 2,500. More than 5,000 had 
fewer than 20 emplovees. 

That’s the reason why Brooklyn has 
no industrial areas comparable to those 
in most cities. Even near the water- 
front, there isn’t a single industrial 
plant in the whole of Brooklyn that is 
more than a couple of blocks from resi- 
dences. One sample block, diagonally 
across the strect from one of the coun- 
try’s major breweries, has on the corner 
a four-story brick tenement with a 
lunchroom on the street floor. Next to 
that is a vacant lot, then a small ware- 
house, then a very old three-story frame 
one-fainily house. Then an auto-body, 
collision-repair shop. And finally three 
more four-story tenements, with a 
drugstore in the corner one. 

That’s probably as close as you can 
get to a block that could be called 
“typical” of Brooklyn. But basically, 
there is no such thing as a_ typical 
Brooklyn block. Brooklyu’s “‘look’’ is 
like the mocking bird’s song: It has 
none of its own, but resembles all the 
others in turn. Take its residential 
areas for instance (pictures, page 128). 
Depending on where you go you can 
find slums, or row houses, or brown- 
stone fronts, orderly rows of huge apart- 
ment houses, great gracious mansions on 
beautiful tree-lined streets. 


ll. Mosaic of Villages 


Probably the basic reason for this 
variety is that Brooklyn as it is today 
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Resyealing Tape 


Tests prove that oral job training 
works. Sound helps people 
learn faster, remember better. 
That's why so many businesses 
today rely on the clear, life-like 
reproduction of Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape as an 
easy, effective way to speed up 
their training programs. 


For information on Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape, 
write: 


SOUNDGRAFT 


CORP. 


Dept. M-101 
10 East 52nd St. 
N. Y. 22, .N. Y. 


soo 











GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Revolvator Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 
tive areas. The compact mode! shown above 
is a Hi-Straddle Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200° turning arc—slight op- 
erator training. Let us know your problem 
and we'll help you solve it. 


Write or Phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
UNion 3-8120 
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is an amalgamation of no less than 26 
villages—at one time clearly defined and 
scparate—that gradually grew together, 
One of the first, settled by the Dutch, 
was Breuckelen, just across the river 
from downtown Manhattan. As time 
went on, other areas were settled— 
Gravesend and Flatbush and New 
Utrecht by the Dutch, Brooklyn 
Heights by New Englanders, Williams- 
burg by the English and the Germans, 
Bay Ridge by Scandinavians. 

Over the years they grew and ex- 
panded, were absorbed by what had 
been Breuckelen. Finally, in 1898, they 
became part of New York. But with all 
this, Brooklyn’s basic character stayed 
pretty much the same; it was still a 
genteel, relatively well-to-do residential 
town. Even the building of the Brook- 
ivn Bridge, in 1883, didn’t change 
things a great deal. 
¢ The Bridge—The first big change 
came in 1903, with the completion of 
the Williamsburg Bridge. Where the 
Brooklyn Bridge had connected the 
business section of Brooklyn with the 
business section of Manhattan, the new 
bridge connected the jammed slum 
areas of Manhattan’s lower East Side 
with residential Williamsburg. 

It was like pulling a cork out of a 
bottle. The slum dwellers—mostly Jew- 
ish—poured into the relatively ‘open, 
clean areas across the bridge, and the 
original settlers—mostly German and 
Irish—retreated before the wave, first 
into Bushwick, then into Ridgewood, 
eventually into Queens. 
¢ The Subways—The second big change 
came during and right after World War 
I. This time the influence was the 
building of the subways, which opened 
all of Brooklyn just as the bridge had 
opened Williamsburg. Again the rela- 
tively open, clean areas of Brooklyn 
attracted the residents of the over- 
crowded slum areas of Manhattan. And 
again the wave of immigration—prin- 
cipally Italian and Jewish this time— 
forced the original settlers of the areas 
out along the new subways back and 
back, many of them out of Brooklyn 
altogether. 
¢ Third Wave—Today the character of 
Brooklyn is changing again. A third 
big wave of immigration is moving in; 
this one is made up primarily of Ne- 
groecs and Puerto Rivne. Again the 
old residents are being pushed back to 
make room. 

There’s no transportation reason for 
this wave. But the other factor—the 
lure of the less-crowded areas of Brook- 
lyn for the residents of the jam-packed 
Manhattan slums—is working even more 
strongly. “A basic reason why Brooklyn 
is so big,” says one observer, “is that 
Manhattan is so small. For 50 years, 
Brooklyn has been getting the over- 
flow.” 

That overflow, inevitably, has been 
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But... then what happens? 


Will the alarm be sent automatically and immediately to the 


Municipal Fire Department — : 
or will the alarm alert only your own personne: 
an the difference be- 


The answer to that question can me 


tween a small fire and extensive damage. 


To hook up your own alarm system so that it is in direct con- 
‘o hoo 


tact with the Municipal Fire Department, get the facts ge ‘ 
Gamewell Safety-Engineered Fire Alarm System. One o et 
represeutatives can show you how much protection you 


have, for very little in cost. Write today. 


Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 


aiesaicnstats™ menage Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


in Canada: Northern 





“Furnes Switches are easy to mount and 
wire, give dependable, trouble-free 
service and are attractively designed,” 
according to Louden Machinery Co. 

Sound design coupled with careful 
construction is the basic reason why 
performance-proved master switches 
and many other Furnas Electric con- 
trols can save you money. Immediate 
delivery on stock sizes. For master 
switch Bulletin 
5204 or other 
control informa- 
tion, write Furnas 
Electric Company, 
1121 McKee St, 
Batavia, Illinois. 

8 

Furnas Electric Type C 
Master Switch is rugged 
and eaty to operate 
Controls up to 5 speeds 
in each direction. 46 
standard types available 


LAYS 


m= € tl & CC. tae € 
Botavia, lilinois * Neor Chicago 


XMAS GIFTS 9:48 


FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS FRIENDS 


PAPER 
WEIGHT 


MEMO PAD 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends @ Christmas gift of lasting remem- 
bronce— an attractive, useful advertising specialty from Metal 
Arts bearing your advertising message, seal or trademark, 
Hundreds of suggested items to-choose from, including 
smartly styled letier openers, ash trays and memo pads... 
all made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled Metal Arts 
craftsmen, Each one is individually gift-boxed, ready for 
mailing. 
See your local advertising specialty jobber, or write 
for catalog showing our complete line of business gift svg- 
gestions. 


METAL ARTS 


42 Portland Ave ‘ ® 


Ge.; Ine. 


clues -——-—-—-—-—-~— 


the classified advertising of the world of business 
management. For information write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 
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made up chiefly of the very lowest 
economic groups. Thus, each new wave 
of immigration has been less well-off 
than the older residents it displaced. As 
a result, most of the arcas of Brooklyn 
nearest to Manhattan went steadily 
downhill, finally degenerating into 
pretty squalid slums. 

¢ Trend Reversal—-Today that trend has 
been dramatically arrested in many 
parts of Brooklyn, particularly the down 
town area, by two things. 

The first is public housing. Brooklyn 
got its first housing project—the fed- 
erally financed Williamsburg Houses— 
in 1938. As of today, 15 projects, with 
22,383 dwelling units, have been built 
by federal, state, and city governments. 
And 13 more, with 11,060 units, are 
cither under construction or planned 
¢ Civic Center—The other is the Brook 
lyn Civic Center. One of the worst 
run-down sections of the borough, over 
the years, was the very heart of down- 
town Brooklyn. It had become a truc 
“blighted area”—a conglomeration of 
tenements, shabby loft and office build 
ings, and vacant lots, interspersed with 
a few factories and public buildings. 

In 1944 a plan for its rehabilitation 
was drawn up, and adopted as part of 
the city’s master plan. Since then the 
city has acquired, by purchase or con 
demnation, an irregularly shaped area, 
roughly six blocks by three, running 
from the entrances to the Brooklyn and 
Manhattan Bridges back to Borough 
Hall and the Municipal Building. With 
only a couple of exceptions (primaril 
the U. S. Post Office), every building 
in this entire section is being torn down 
(pictures, page 126), and the areca is 
being rebuilt as an integrated group 
of public buildings interspersed with 
parks and plazas. In addition, private 
interests and the Housing Authority 
are redeveloping other large areas 
nearby. 

Observers are divided on the long- 
range cffect of this vast rebuilding. 
Some are convinced that the destruction 
of such a large area of business buildings 
will intensify the trend toward decen 
tralization. Others are equally certain 
that the halting and reversal of the 
downward cconomic trend of this area 
will reverse the decentralization trend. 
¢ Subway Funnel—The truth, as usual, 
probably lies somewhere between. But 
it seems certain that Brooklyn will al- 
ways revolve around its downtown area 
as long as the subwavs from all parts 
of the borough still funnel through 
there on their way to New York (to a 
Brooklynite, New York means strictly 
the city across the bridge). 

The subways have been called “the 
one inescapable fact in a Brooklynite’s 
life.” And it’s pretty generally truc 
Wherever you go in Brooklyn—almost— 
vou go by subway. If you're a true 
Brooklynite you do it twice a day, in 


rush hours (picture, page 127). Even 
though Brooklyn is a very important 
business center in its own right, a large 
portion of its residents works in Man- 
hattan. No one knows exactly how 
large a portion. But the N York 
State Labor Dept. has made some esti- 
mates, based on special surve 

¢ Who Works Where?—According to 
the 1950 Census, 3.3-million of New 
York City’s 7.9-million inhabitants are 
employed. Almost exactly one-third of 
these—1.l-million—live in Brooklyn. 
The Labor Dept. surveyed all firms in 
the city that are covered by uncmploy- 
ment insurance and have 12 or more 
employees. In that group, it found, 

5.7% of the workers had jobs in 
Brooklyn. 

‘The survey draws no lusions. 
But the two sects of figures seem to 
point inescapably to the fact that just 
about half of Brooklvn’s workers have 
jobs in Manhattan. The yportion 
varies by industries, of course. It’s rea- 
sonable to guess that perhaps as many 
as 90% of the workers in the financial 
and insurance ficlds commute to Man- 
hattan every day, while perhaps three- 
fourths or more of the emplovees in 
retail food stores may work in Brooklyn. 

There’s a lot of variation among types 
of jobs, too. Vor a stenographer living 
in Brooklyn, the odds might be as high 
as 10 to 1 that she would work in Man- 
hattan. For a saleswoman they might 
be 50-50. And for a shipfitter, the 
chances would be at least 10 to 1, and 
wobably better, that he works right at 
1ome in Brooklyn 
e Satellite—The subwavs have also had 
a profound effect on the cultural life 
of the borough. Four decades ago 
Brooklyn had a thriving group of legiti 
mate theaters. The Metropolitan Opera 
used to give performances there; so did 
various symphony orchestra Today 
there are no legitimate theaters left. 
The opera doesn’t come over any more. 
And the single short series of concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
none too well attended. 

The subways have simply made it 
too casv to get to Manhattan. And 
while Brooklynites will go to Man- 
hattan for their theater or their music 
or their fine restauvants, Manhattanites 
will never come to Brookly 

The same habit pattern applies 
equally to Brooklyn’s retail buying. The 
avcrage Brooklvn doesn’t 
automatically buy at Abrahan Straus 
or Namm’s; she shops at Macy’s or 
Altman or Saks-5th before she d 
How many Manhattan housewives 
shop at Abraham & Straus? 

No matter what facet of its life vou 
look at, you can never separate Brook- 
lyn entirely from the rest of the metro- 
politan area of which it is a part. That 
is at once Brooklyn’s blessing and its 
curse. 
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There probably isn’t a thing you buy that you couldn’t buy cheaper. 
Provided, that is, you didn’t figure the real cost—provided you 
weren’t concerned with getting your money’s worth. Right? 


But you are concerned. You buy for longer wear. You buy for 
freedom from trouble. You buy for fewer repairs .. . for more de- 
pendable service. You buy equipment to be worked—not to be 
laid up. You know that thrifty buying isn’t merely price-tag buying. 

And it’s to you, the thrifty buyer, that we like to sell Crane piping 
equipment. Whether it’s a high pressure, high alloy valve or a 2” 
malleable pipe fitting, every unit in the Crane line is built to last 
longer with fewer repairs and lower servicing costs. That’s why 
year in and year out thrifty buyers have put more Crane Valves 
in service than any other make. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 
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For quick, safe packaging... 
of delicate light bulbs, Grum- 
man uses PERMACEL Paper 
Tape. No doubt there is an 
important use for PERMACEL 
on your jobs, Our Tape Engi- 
neering Service can give you 
the answer . with- 
out obligation 


PERMACEL 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


PAPER TAPES 


Permoce! Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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ONSTAGE at the Colonial Theater in New York, NBC colorcasts dancers from the Hit 
Parade show. The demonstration of color TV was microwaved to Chicago tor a closed-circuit 


Color TV: Big Hit— 


—— 


LIGHTING is tricky—and costly—for color television. Studio officials calculate that it takes 
from four to six times as much light as black-and-white TV. That means more equipment. 
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showing at the annual mecting of the Assn. of | COMMERCIALS IN COLOR particularly wowed the agency people. The packages (right) 
National Advertisers. It opened admen’s eyes. showed up in full color, and so did the flame of a cigarette lighter shown here in action 


and Big Prob lems (Story continues on page 140) 


MAKEUP for color TV takes a delicate touch by an expert WARDROBE must be chosen with care—even more so than on 
specially trained. Here, theater star Nanette Fabray has wrist black-and-white TV, where rules are pretty strict. Colors in any 
touched up. Actors aren’t allowed to do their own makeup. scene have to harmonize. All this adds to TV's mounting cost. 


FINAL BLEND of color is no job for amateurs. At left, Nanette camera is adjusted. At right, technicians work to get pickup of 
Fabray sits between a color pattern and a focus pattern while the gray tones just right. One mistake, and the colors go awry. 
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“Automatic” CO, Syst 


On-the spor Protection fey many 


You’ve no doubt read or heard from time 
| to time that one or another type of fire protec- 
tion is the correct answer to your safety prob- 
) lem. One says foam is best. Another says 
_ water sprinklers are the answer. Perhaps car- 
~ bon dioxide, dry chemical, or other media will 
_ do the trick. 

What is the most effective method? 
Without a thorough understanding of all 
) conditions involved, we wouldn’t hazard a 
guess. For fire protection, like any other scien- 
| tific problem, requires (1) technical know-how, 
and (2) application of that knowledge. Most 
methods of fire safety are good . . . but only 
through ‘FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING’’— 
designing, manufacturing and installing the 
’ specific type of system best by test—can you 
> be sure of maximum safety. 

_ So, we take all methods of fire alarm and 
, control, combine them with extinguishing me- 
diums—FIRE-FOG, Air Foam, Sprinklers, 
etc.—and compound the results by adding 
“Automatic” technical know-how as well as 


» test and field experience. The result... the 
' finest “Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION avail- 
able at any price. 

The subject is more vividly covered in our 
colorfully illustrated literature, ‘The ABC of 
Fire Protecticn.”” Write for free copy today. 


OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
IPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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*‘... color T¥—a smash hit, 
no doubt about it. But when, 
and how costly? .. .” 

TELEVISION starts on p. 138 


In Chicago, one afternoon last week, 
top advertising executives attending the 
annual meeting of the Assn. of Na- 
tional Advertisers sat down before or- 
dinary-looking TV sets and watched a 
special closed-circuit show piped in by 
microwave from New York by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

The admen watched and listened as 
NBC’s Ben Grauer explained that they 
were about to sce a capsule-size variety 
show—in color. Graucer, still appearing 
in black and white, yielded the screen 
to a black-and-white bouquet of flowers 
Then, in the dark of the NBC control 
room, the show’s technical director 
spun his chair behind the console, 
jabbed a finger toward a waiting en- 
ginecr and cried out, “Switch!” 

In Chicago, a split second later, the 
bouquet appeared in full color. The 
admen opened their eyes wid 
¢ Big Pitch—After the bouquct came 
several song-and-dance numbers and a 
bird act. Then, for the admen, came 
the bread-and-butter part of the color 
cast: sample commercials. Several na- 
tionally known products were shown: 
boxes of ‘Tide, bars of Camay soap, 
packs of Lucky Strikes. 

It was a big, impressive pitch for 
color television, so impressive that even 
the hardened advertising men at Chi- 
cago applauded some of the sample 
product plugs. Television Digest called 
the whole thing ‘‘a smash hit—no doubt 
about it.” The biggest question in the 
minds of the admen seemed to be: 
When can we get at it? 
¢ Not Overnight—The answer, like so 
many things about color TV at this 
stage of the game, couldn’t be pinned 
down firmly. However, commercially 
sponsored color television is still some 
time off. 

Commercial broadcasts will not be 
permitted until 40 days after the Fed 
eral Communications Commission ap 
proves the so-called NTSC system (the 
initials of industrywide National ‘I’ck 
vision System Committe: issuing 
the commission does O.K. it. This 
means that the first sponsored color- 
casts could hardly be on the air be- 
fore the first of the year. (FCC has 
only approved a test demonstration of 
the NTSC system for Oct. 15.) 
¢ Who = Pays?—Furthermor who 
wants to pick the tab up at the begin- 
ning? The trade figures there'll be onh 
50,000-odd color sets in use by the 
end of next year. With so few viewers, 
the networks won’t be in a position to 
charge sponsors for color. NBC, in 
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atom city...under the seal 


Each of the ary new nuclear powered 
submarines now built by General Dynamics 
will be practically a under the sea. 
These atom-propelled véssels, first in the world, are 
expected to cruise itely without refueling. 
They must be, therefore, Virtual municipalities. 
Power plants... housing ahd feeding facilities... 
movies, dispensaries, libr , administration 
offices ... yes, and places for worship, too. 


To squeeze and contract and condense these myriad 
components of daily living into a streamlined hull 
demands the utmost versatility: a tremendous range 


of engineering imagination and experience combined 
with wrist-watch craftsmanship. 


Since 1880, such versatility has been a prime factor in 
building the reputation of General Dynamics for notable 


achievements in military and industrial applications 
of power in the air, on the land and under the sea. 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Oivisions 


GD|EB C1 


@ 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION * 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK + PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE, N. J.. MONTREAL. CANADA 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre so soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 


EVER PLAY fiber content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 


double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 


y | \ < <p) 
/3 . ‘f GUESS THE WEIGHT Towels weigh 46 lbs.* Some paper towel: 
7 less for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 Ibs. lighter’ 
hence less drying power. Write for more { 


— = 
é ~ 


Scott Paper Company, Dept. BW-2, Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE KE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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fact, has already announced that it will 
ick up the tab for color during the 
first vear of sponsored colorc: ists. 

¢ And How Much?—All this brings up 
a second question, also asked by. the 
admen in Chicago: How much? By 
1955, when color TV really starts to 
grow, advertisers will have to begin pav- 
ing for it. And the networks agree that 
at the beginning, when capital expenses 
are heavy, color will be costly to put on 
the air. Here's why: 

Conversion. ‘The cost of converting 
a station so that it can rebroadcast 
color, but not originate it, runs from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a station. CBS savs 
that re-cquipping a conventional studio 
for colorcast origination costs around 
$400,000. ABC says it costs more than 
$750,000 to equip a color studio com- 
pletely. ‘This is three times as expensive 
as black-and-white. 

Equipment. A_ studio's first color 
camera costs close to $100,000; addi- 
tional ones, around $65,000. A studio 
uses three or four cameras, so it’s ap- 
parent that here is where the bulk of 
conversion cost lies. Lighting, too, is 
more costly. NBC figures it needs four 
times as much light; CBS savs six times. 

Operations. More highly trained 
technicians and camera crews are 
uceded for color. Producing a colorcast 
is a delicately balanced, highly complex, 
nerve-wracking proposition. ‘Things 
can go wrong all of a sudden. Colors 
reverse, or thev get out of balance; the 
signal may become noncompatible and 
fail to come through on a_black-and- 
white receiver. 

There are other costly considerations. 
Makeup for actors is different, and 
more tricky. Costuming becomes more 
dificult. And everything—costumes, 
makeup, set, and props—must blend 
into a pleasing combination of colors. 

Besides these, there are other head- 
aches. Color TV on film has not been 
presented to the satisfaction of the net- 
works. And the coaxial cable, on which 
the networks rely heavily, won't carry 
the entire gamut of the color signal. 
AT&T relay stations must be modified. 
Vhis could result in higher cable rates. 
¢ In the Long Run—Does this mean 
that adding color is going to send tele- 
vision costs permanently through the 
roof? Television people say no; in the 
long run, it won’t cost much more than 
black-and-white. 

One argument, put forth by Richard 
S. Salant, vice-president of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, holds that color’s 
added costs are mainly in the form of 
capital investment and will be written 
off in time. “Once the amortization is 
taken care of,” he says, “color won't 
come much higher—it can’t, in fact; if 
it does, it'll die.” 

Salant relics on technical develop- 
ments to keep color costs from soaring. 
He notes that present color equipment 
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OIRECT SHIPMENT FROM MIDWEST _ 

PLANT TO ITALY VIA TWA 

SPEEDS NEW SCREEN IN TIME 
FOR PREMIERE 


WHEN AN ITALIAN 
MOVIE HOUSE RECENTLY 
ANNOUNCED 3-0... THEY 

BOUGHT A 40-FOOT 
POLARIZED SCREEN 

FROM WALKER 

AMERICAN CORP. IN 
ST. LOUIS. BECAUSE 
SPEED AND CAREFUL 
HANDLING WERE 
IMPORTANT, TWA'S 
OIRECT AIR CARGO 
SERVICE WAS USED. 

ALTHOUGH ONLY A FEW 
HOURS REMAINED 
BEFORE THE PREMIERE 

SHIPMENT VIA TWA 
MADE ON- TIME 
DELIVERY POSSIBLE. 


ONLY TWA serves all major markets in U.S.A. and 21 world trading 
centers overseas. 
@ Provides scheduled all-cargo transatlantic round-trip service every 
week between N. Y. and Paris. 
@ Operates Speedpak service from Paris to Bombay, Colombo and 
intermediate points. 


AE Se (tf 


WOV off the prese 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ARE 
BIG USERS OF TWA AIR CARGO FACILITIES. 
IT'S FAST. IT'S EASY. IT'S ECONOMICAL. 

GET TWA RATES, SCHEDULES TODAY. 





OF 3-D SCREENS OR ANY 
MERCHANDISE IS ASSURED 
WHEN YOUR SHIPMENT GOES VIA 
ONE CARRIER ALL THE WAY TO 
(T'S DESTINATION. FIXED RESPONSIBILITY 
IS AN IMPORTANT SAFEGUARD. 
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VINCO helped take the “Guess” out of 
Involute Spline Manufacturing 
and gaging for INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 





Dear Mr. DeVos: 


Since early 1950 you and other members of the Vinco Corporation 

have been working closely with representatives of our Company in 
solving the many complex problems involved in the design, manufacture, 
end inspection of involute splines. 
associates have been extremely helpful to us in taking the "guess" 
out of involute spline manufacturing and garing. 


Because such conferences with you have been so productive, meetings 
of this kind are now a "must" in our farm tractor manufacturing 
Subsequent discussions have been most helpful in 
establishing designs and gages for our transmission shafts and gears, 


operations. 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank the Vinco Corporation for 
the fine cooperation it has extended to our Company. 
another example of how companies such as International Harvester and 
its suppliers can, by working together, produce better products for 


a better America. 


Sincerely, 


During that time you and your 


This is just 








VINCO Can Do the Same for You 


So if your next 


you both time and money 


VINCO CORPORATION 
9123 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 
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ausines? 


Don't count on a fireproof building 
for the protection of your business. 
All it does is wall-in and intensify a 
fire that starts inside an office or 
factory —destroying the equipment, 
papers and records you need to 
stay in business! 


BLAW- KN OX Automatic 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


are on the job 24 hours a day. Ready 
to go into instant action before fires 
get serious-—protecting your profits 
as well as your property. Hundreds 
of these automatic systems have been 
installed and are being paid for on an 
annual basis as the insurance savings 
accumulate. Write today for facts 
and figures. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 


Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


CEdar 1-0700 


production 
splines, call in a Vinco field engineer. He will save 
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325 im 
Power Floor Sweeper 


Now the benefits of Parker power sweep- 
ing can be yours at the lowest price in the 
floor sweeping industry. Famous Parker 
“tough use’ construction. Sweeps all kinds 
of floors . . . easily emptied . . . easily 
maneuvered in small spaces . . . pays for 
itself in a remarkably short time. Get our 
latest complete-line bulletin... get a 
Parker floor sweeper and prove its great 
man-saving, Cost-saving operation on your 
own floors. Write, PARKER SWEEPER CO., 
810 BECHTLE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
*F.O.B. Springfield, Ohio 


FLOOR SWEEPERS 
Manual and Motorized Models 











a good part of which is made by 
NBC’s parent company, Radio Corp. 
of America—is complicated and expen- 
sive. He thinks that the industry will 
waste little time in replacing this equip- 
ment with much simpler apparatus. 

e Another View—Sylvester L. Weaver, 
NBC vice-president and programming 
chief, says that the added costs of color 


will be a drop in the bucket compared 
with the generally increasing costs of 
iclevision, whether monochrome or 
color. He notes that coming increases 


“will not be due to color so much as to 
the spread from 20-million to 50-mil- 
lion ‘TV homes.” 

This point was nailed down in Chi- 
cago by John L. Van Volkenburg, vice 
president of rival CBS-T'V, who said 


that the cost of a half-hour show of 
basic network time during the prime 
evening hours would be nearly doubl 
between now and 1956. ‘The present 


cost (for 4] stations) is $25,827; the 


cost in 1956 (for 59 stations) will be 
about $48,000. 
e Larger Issue—This raises the old 


question, as old as T'V itself, of how 
TV is going to be paid for. But insofar 
as the question involves color 
alone, ‘I'V people feel that it is swal 
lowed up in the larger one of how any- 
one can afford television advertising— 
eolor or black-and-white 


cost 


No matter what it cost lor is on 
Sts wav. The industry is alreadv well 
into color. NBC and CBS, for instance, 
are going to educate agency people in 
how to build color commercials. Both 


are also working on training programs 
for their own personnel, with theaters 
lined up in New York City for color 
experimentation. 

e Horse Race—At the NBC 
has built up a bigger head of steam 


moment 


behind its color program than its rival, 
CBS. The NBC planners have ar 
ranged a lineup of “color premieres’ to 
colorcast all important NBC programs 
A number of special broadcasts will ap 


pear in color, such as the ‘Tournament 


of Roses in Pasadena, Calif., on New 
Year’s Day 
Advertisers will be watching thes« 


tests with special interest to sec what 


thev can learn about the use of color 
over TV. Some advertisers, in fact, 
have already jumped the gun with their 
own color projects. Sponsor magazine 
reports considerable activity along 
Madison Avenue these davs. The Ted 
Bates agency, for example, is making 
color commercials for Lever Bros. 


Other agencies, including Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, are also work 
ing on similar projects for clients. And 


at least one maker of television films 
has announced TV color plans. Mo- 
tion Pictures for Television, Inc., will 
make its upcoming Duffy’s ‘Tavern 
scrics in both black-and-white and 
color. 
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An electrically conductive glass panel 
gives a space heater manufacturer a 
new edge on the space heater market. 
Here are safety, uniform heat and 
cleanliness wrapped in one piece — 
and no heating coils. 


An electric equipment company uti- 
lizes the transparency of glass to give 
electric utilities a lightning arrestor 
body that permits their linesmen to 
spot faulty conditions within the ar- 
restor from the ground, eliminating a 
lot of pole climbing. 


























Lighting fixture manufacturers use 
carloads of attractive, efficient, easy 
to-clean Corning glass panels as 


| 
Kitchen range manufacturers find that i 
| major features for fixture sales. 


customers like sparkling glass | 
4 





windows, easy-to-clean glass broiler 
plates, instant heat lamps. Glass al- 
ways looks new. 
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Many manufacturers have found them in glass 


Glass has sharpened the sales appeal of hundreds of 
products by improving their looks, their life, their 
Operation. 

You can choose from more than 50,000 different 


Other Corning glasses absorb atomic radiation, or 
record exposure to these radiations; others fuse to 
metal to make perfect vacuum seals. And most of 
these glasses can be mass produced to close toler- 


ances, in virtually any size, shape, or quantity you 
may need. 
You'll get a new concept of glass 
and how it can help you improve 
products or processes by reading, 
“Glass and You.” Mail the coupon 
today for a free copy. 


glass formulas at Corning—glasses that conduct elec- 
tricity, or resist it; glass that reproduces photographs; 
glasses that transmit light, or absorb it; glasses of spe- 
cial corrosion resisting properties; glasses so indiffer- 
ent to heat that they will withstand temperatures up to 
1800° F., or so strong that you can drive nails into 
hard wood with them. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 10 Crystal Street, Corning, N.Y. 


Please send me your illustrated booklet, “Glass and You.” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, N. Y. 
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(Advertisement) 
Space-saving ... 
.. + design trend to smaller 


electrical equipment calls 


for new types of insulation 


The recent rerating of electric motors 
and corresponding reduction of 
frame size by the Motor and Gener- 
ator Section of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association 
gives new impetus to the trend to- 
ward the design of all types of elec- 
trical equipment in smaller sizes. In 
addition to the savings in space, 
these newer designs will result in 
reduced weight and probably in 
lower cost. 


New types of insulation for the 
windings of motors, transformers 
and other equipment will be needed 
to enable the equipment manufac- 
turers to produce these smaller de- 
signs without sacrifice of perform- 
ance or service life. One require- 
ment for the insulation is the ability 
to withstand higher temperature, 
since the wires run hotter and the 
housing surface for dissipating heat 
is smaller. 


Reduction in insulation thickness 
without introducing the risk of elec- 
trical breakdown is an equally im- 
portant factor. Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator, Division ianeete Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., which for 
years has worked closely with the 
electrical industry in the develop- 
ment of new types of insulation, 
has been engaged for some time in 
research on materials which would 
combine the needed characteristics 
of heat resistance and thinness. 


A polyester film with a dielectric 
strength of 4,000 volts per thou- 
sandth of an inch of thickness, which 
was developed by du Pont, has 
been intensively studied by Irving- 
ton in order to meet these new re- 
quirements of the electrical indus- 
try. From this research has come 
an almost limitless number of po- 
tential combinations of the poly- 
ester film laminated with other 
types of insulating materials-asbes- 
tos, Fiberglas, rag paper and many 
others. Thickness of the laminated 
materials can be varied to give any 
desired balance of thickness, dielec- 
tric strength and cost. 

Many other instances of Irvington 
materials developed to keep pace 
with industry's needs are described 
in the folder, “This is Irvington.” 
Would you like to see a copy? 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator, BW. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 26 
Argyle Terrace, Irvington 11, New 
Jersey. 
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Getting Inside the Consumer's Head 


O GROUP OF ECONOMISTS 
N spends more time studying 
the consumer than the Institute of 
Social Research at the University 
of Michigan. Since 1946, under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the institute’s Sur 
vey Research Center has produced 
an annual survey of consumer fi- 
nances. These surveys have been 
widely accepted (BW—Mar.21'53, 
p27). Now, under the joint author- 
ship of George Katona and Eva 
Mueller, the institute has published 
a study separate from the Federal 
Reserve surveys. The title: Con- 
sumer Attitudes and. Demand, 
1950-1952. 

The monograph strides boldly 
into the question of how consumer 
attitudes can be measured, and the 
relationship between these _atti- 
tudes and actual spending. Many 
economists consider the tremen- 
dous volume of annual consumer 
expenditures the most dynamic 
force in the economy. 

Part of this spending is rela- 
tively fixed: food, rent, and the 
like. The other part goes pretty 
much where the consumer wants 
to put it. It may go for a new dress, 
a T'V set, a new garage roof. Some 
of the consumer’s income may 
also go into savings. 

Studies show that when a rela- 
tively large portion of consumer in- 
come goes into savings, a corre- 
spondingly small portion goes into 
durables. Or, if spending on con- 
sumer durables is running at a high 
rate, saving suffers. The authors 
believe that what the consumer 
does, or intends to do, with this 
critical portion of his income—the 
durables-or-savings portion—is a 
factor that may provide the key to 
successful economic forecasting. 


ATONA AND MISS MUELLER con- 

K tend that a consumer’s deci- 
sion to spend or to save is based on 
his attitude. This attitude, they 
sav, is formed by his economic out 
look, his idea as to past and ex- 
pected changes in prices and in his 
own income, and by the prevailing 
degree of confidence or uncertainty. 
In the past, such consumer atti- 
tudes have been deduced by refer- 
ring to the behavior of the forces 
that supposedly influenced them— 
such things as trends in consumer 


income and in prices. The authors 
believe, however, that measuring 
price and income trends is not a 
substitute for measuring consumer 
attitudes directly. People’s atti 
tudes, they reason, can and should 
be measured by periodic studies. 

These conclusions are based on 
four surveys, with 1,000 families 
submitting to one-hour interviews 
in each survey. ‘T'ypical of the ques 
tions asked: What have you bought 
in recent months? What do you 
intend to buy? Do you think this 
iS a good time to buy a car? Why? 
Were you better off a year ago? Do 
you think prices are going up or 
down? 


HE RESULTS of the first survey 

taken in June, 1951—show the 
importance of consumer attitude. 
In the nine months prior to April, 
1951, scare buying, prompted by 
bad news from the Korean front, 
had driven expenditures on con- 
sumer durables up to $23.8-billion, 
while liquid saving dropped to 
$3.5-billion. But in the last ninc 
months of 1951, spending on du 
ables was to fall to $19.3-billion, 
while liquid saving was to hit $12.2 
billion. 

The June, 1951, survey disclosed 
that consumers resented price riscs 
in the face of an ample supply of 
durables. They were uncertain, 
and they didn’t think it was a good 
time to buy. Furthermore, the su 
vey concluded, this state of mind 
would continue for some time 

The prevailing informed opinion 
at the time, however, was that th 
buving lull was due to saturation 
of durables as a result of the heavy 
scare buving in 1950. Experts 
thought the lull would be short 
lived. As it turned out, the lull 
continued until the fall of 1952 
The subsequent three surveys 
demonstrated that this slow re 
covery from the buying lull could 
have been anticipated. 

Katona and Miss Mueller hasten 
to say that their method of analysis 
is still in the earliest stages of de 
velopment. There’s much to be 
learned—how to interpret survey 
findings, for example; how often 
consumers actually do what they 
sav they’re going to do. But though 
the study is only a beginning, it’s 
an auspicious one. 
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National Electric wire and cable is readily 
available in many standard types and 
sizes . . . enough to suit virtually any 
requirement. But, occasionally, an excep- 
tional case arises where proper electrical 
operation depends upon special specifi- 
cations for integral circuits... loads... 
resistances . . . insulation. That’s where 
National Electric is “tailor-made” to 
serve you. 

As the world’s largest manufacturer of 
electrical roughing-in materials, National 


Electric can assist you with experienced 


WIRE AND CABLE... “TAILOR-MADE” FOR YOUR NEEDS 


engineering guidance and exceptional 
manufacturing facilities when these spe- 
cial design problems arise. 

In fact, many of the really important 
electrical wiring advances in the last 45 
years were developed by National Electric 
in this manner. 

If your product uses wire and cable— 
or if electrical distribution is a special 
concern of yours—look to National Elec- 
tric first. Years of aggressive leadership 
have made it the logical source for every- 


thing in wiring. 





EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO, 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


3 PLANTS @© 7 WAREHOUSES @ 


34 SALES OFFICES 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 








“Judge, I'll give 
you ten days... 


to get a postage meter. Or I can't 
promise that all your campaign 
letters will get out on time.” 

“Right, Miss Abbie! Let's get 
one. What do you call it?” 


@ You call it the DM. It’s a desk-model 
postage meter—gives even the smallest 
office the advantages of metered mail, 
@ The DM prints postage, the right 
amount for any kind of mail—directly on 
the envelope, or on special tape for 
parcel post... At the same time, prints 
your own small ad, if you like. Has a 
moistener for sealing envelopes. 


@ It can be set for as much postage as 
you want to buy — protects it from 

loss, damage, theft. Accounts for postage 
automatically, on visible registers 

Saves mailing time, and usually postage. 
And anybody can use the DM! 


@ There are other meter models, hand 
and electric, for larger offices. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show you. 
Or send the coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


6 PITNEY-BOWES 
— Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
TACR 
Jt 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc. wert = 


1497 Paciric St., Stamrorp, Conn. 
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Address 
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Premiums in Full Bloom 


Dealer and customer incentives reached $1-billion 
last year and are still growing . . . Magazines lead in big- 
time advertising revenue . . 


The idea of a premium—the bonus 
cffered a customer if he buys a cer- 
tain product—is almost as old as sell- 
ing itself. Like another ancient device, 
the giveaway contest (BW —Sep.26'53, 
p41), premium selling right now is 
growing by leaps and bounds 

Some idea of the strength of the 
trend came out last week in New York, 
at the 17th annual convention of the 
Premium Advertising Assn. of America. 
The association’s president, Gordon C. 
Bowen, reported that the industry did 
a $1-billion business last year and looks 
for a $300-million increase in 1953 
¢ Bigger and Bigger—This show was a 
standout on several scores: more ex- 
hibits, more buyers (over 5,000) than 
ever before. Exhibitors were manu 
facturers of all kinds of products—toys, 
silverware, china—that could be used 
as premiums. Significantly, the buyers 
rcpresented a greater variety of business 
than has ever been the case. For the 
first time, supermarket operators show 
ed up in force. Every day, new com- 
panies joined the band of premium 
givers. Thus, last week, Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. announced that it is offer 
ing its first premium in 62 years in a 
test campaign in three New England 
cities. 

Premiums take every conceivable 
form. ‘They range from trading stamps 
to I'V sets, tool kits, and de luxe cruises 
(the latter mainly to spur dealers and 
distributors to new efforts). Travel, in 
tact, has become such a popular form 
of incentive premium that last week 
Cappel, MacPonald & Co., Davton 
concern that specializes in| premium 
sales, said it was setting up a national 
travel division, expects to sell $5-million 
worth of travel next vear. 

A spokesman at last week’s show re- 
marked wryly that the premium in- 
dustry is only partly happy about its 
own prosperity. Premiums come into 
their own when the job of selling gets 
tough. Their present boom is just one 
more notice that that day is here. 


Ad Breakdown 


Magazines once again took the cake 
in national advertising dollars in 1952, 
Magazine Advertising Bureau reports. 
Grand total for advertisers who spent 
$25,000 or more in national media was 
$1.2-billion. Of this, magazines wangled 
$503.7-million, an increase of $36.3- 


. Candy lag worries industry. 


million over 1951. Network TV also 
registered a gain: $177.8-million against 
1951’s score of $126.1-million. National 
newspaper advertising and network 
radio dropped. 

Despite an increase in total outlays 
over 1952’s $1.1-billion, MAB feels 
that the typical ad budget is inadequate 
and quotes figures like these: While 
advertisers in the $25,000-plus club 
have quadrupled their total outlays 
since 1939, the average outlay per ad 
vertiser has grown by only about a 
third. Moreover, there’s a tendency to 
cut down on advertising just when the 
going gets tough. Between 1951 and 
i952, the advertising average has de- 
clined—from $479,200 to $476,053. 


Tired Sweet Tooth 


U.S. per capita consumption of 
candy, which slipped in 1951, went still 
further downhill last vear. ‘That's the 
picture brought out in a recent study 
entitled Candy and Confectionery 
Sales in U.S.—1952, compiled by the 
National Assn. of Tobacco Distributors. 

Over-all retail sales of candy 
about $1.6-billion last year, topping 
1951 by $4-million. On a per capita 
basis, though, sales dropped to $10.56, 
16¢ less than in 195] 

Not all types of candy shared in the 

decline. Packaged goods showed an in 
crease of 5.5%; bulk goods also went 
up a little. Bars, specialties, and penny 
candy felt the pinch the most. These 
categories lost about 5.5% on a per 
capita basis. 
e Breakdown—The reason for the to 
bacco distributors’ interest in the data 
comes out when vou see who got the 
bulk of the candy wholesaling business. 
The figures: 


reached 


of Total 


Wholesale Group Wholesale Volume 


Tobacco 
Confectionery 
Grocery ? 
Other food group 
Drug .. 7. 
Miscellaneous 
At retail, the independent food stores 

claimed the lion’s share of the market, 

with 20.9% of the total candy and con- 
fectionery dollar volumc—another ex 
ample of the inroads of the supermarket. 

Drugstores ranked second, with 16.1% 

e Weakness—The study cites two fac 

tors that hurt the business: lack of co- 

ordination of sales efforts among manu 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers; and 
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CASE 57,571 


ACTUAL PAINTING STROKE, 
as revealed by high-speed 
photos, surprises painters and 
our client. Stroke is duplicated 
by wear-tester designed to im- 
prove Rubberset nylon brushes. 











thur D. Little, Inc. 


 . from the PRODUCT RESEARCH files of Ar 


Behind Rubberset’'s Sales Angles 


In 1942, Rubberset Company was 
challenged by the hog bristle short- 
age. Early nylon brushes had many 
good points; but wouldn’t pick up 
enough paint. They had to be 
improved. 


Could Product Research by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. help? Rubberset was 
not gambling. They had successfully 
used this “outside” research before. 
Again, they got what they wanted. 
Their improved rylon brushes re- 
sulted from several research projects: 


Invention of techniques and equip- 
ment for giving nylon filaments a 
permanent wave. This feature gives 
brushes greater paint pick-up capacity 
than hog bristle’s natural wave. 


Design of ingenious testing devices 
to measure research progress and com- 
pare the wear, resilience, pick-up and 


delivery of various brushes. The wear- 
tester showed that nylon filaments 
last 5Y% times longer than hog bristles. 


Development of better setting com- 
pounds to prevent filaments or bristles 
from shedding. 


Results? Rubberset’s continuous use 
of this “outside” research produces 
patented sales features which help 
increase Rubberset’s leadership in the 
paint brush field. 


Is Your Product a Leader? Will 
creative imagination improve your 
sales? You may find the right answer 
in the laboratories of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., where all fields of applied sci- 
ence and technology are represented. 
Here is concentrated a greater diver- 
sity of specialized personnel and 
facilities than a single company can 
normally focus on a product develop- 


ment problem. Here, scientists blend 
their knowledge and talents with the 
industrial research experience of en 
gineers and other technologists. This 
team work's record of accomplishment 
is well known. It is ready to work 
with your own organization to de 
velop new and better products with 
wider markets. 


Our folders, “Product 
Research” and “A Few 
Case Histories” tell you 
more about these prod 
uct development services. 
We shall also be glad to 
confer with you with 
out obligation. Phone 
Boston, UNiversity 
4-9370, or write: 


_ia~ 





Arthur D.Little, Ine. 


30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 





New s4nf’on DELTA 


“ll esses boosts output 


at Atlantic Service Co. 


A permanent gang set-up of eight Delta 14’ Drill Presses at 
Atlantic Service Co., Brooklyn machine shop, has actually 
made it possible to reduce costs while increasing production. 
“Even if they work only a fraction of the day, the Deltas save 
money every minute,’ says Atlantic. 

Set at a 30° angle and connected to a master shaft, just 
one operator uses the 8 Delta drill presses to drill up to 
100 holes in each piece. The tilted table is easy to clean, 
provides better lubricant flow, reduces operator fatigue 
benefits that add up to a lowered production cost. 

This new slant may well pay off in your shop: one of 
many ways that resourceful production men are utilizing 
versatile, accurate, low-cost Delta tools to boost output 
and save money. Ask your Delta dealer about it—-he’s 
listed in your Classified Directory under ‘“Tools”’ or ‘‘Ma- 
chinery.”’ Also write for latest Delta Catalog. Delta Power 
Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 540K N. 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Product by Rockwell 





a lag in advertising. Since candy sales 
aire primarily impulse buying, the study 
urges attractive packaging, better pro- 
motion and display. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Only a pint of Tom Moore bonded 
bourbon comes in this new decanter, 
but the package stands as high on the 
shelf as a fifth. Tom Moore Distillers 
division of Barton Distilling offers this 
package as its bid to the important gift 
market (BW —Sep.12’53,p34 Idea is 
that now you can buy a handsome pack 
age of bonded whiskey for under $4, the 
company says. 
° 


Westinghouse has set up an cight-week 
factory school to prepare distributors for 
the day when the company’s new con 
sumer products plants are in full pro 
duction. Some 25 distributors at a time 
will get a thorough grounding in how to 
sell consumer products. 


Fashion show on film had its debut at 
the Johnny Victor Theater, New York 
The show is produced and directed by 
Vvyvvan Donner, fashion expert and 
woman’s editor for Fox Movieton 
News. It will be shown at 35 depart 
ment stores throughout the country 

at far less cost than a li how, says 
its producer. 

* 


Aviation gasoline for high-compression 
automobiles is drawing customers into 
a serve-yourself gas station operated by 
Aaron Stcitz in Glendale, Calif. ‘Tagged 
as “Air Force Aviation” oline, it is 
said to have a 105-octane rating, sells 
for 35¢ a gal. 
* 


A state monopoly to contro! Indiana's 
$100-million beer wholesaling business 
may come up in the 1955 legislature, 
Gov. George N. Craig revealed. If he 
decides to push the project, Indiana 
could be the first state to handle beer 
distribution through this method 
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INTER hasn’t changed, but your car 

has... the modern automobile not 
only represents a major investment; it 
is literally an engineering masterpiece. 
It requires modern gasoline and oil and 
should be protected with a modern per- 
manent antifreeze. 


Extensive research in Dow’s Product 
Evaluation Laboratories dramatically 
illustrates the fact that old-fashioned, 
temporary, “freeze-up” protection simply 
isn’t enough. You may “get by” with it, 
but only a permanent antifreeze can give 


THE MAGIC OF CHEMISTRY IN MODERN LIVING... 


<> 
Before you buy any antifreeze 


-.- Read why some are far better for the life of your car! 


The antifreeze you have used for years may 
not be good enough this winter ... Here are 
the facts straight from Dow, a leading pro- 
ducer of glycols for the antifreeze industry! 


- 


your car complete protection against 
freezing all winter! 


Yet tests on modern engines and cooling 
systems show this is only one part of the 
cold weather protection your car should 
have. In addition, your car needs protec- 
tion against the costly hidden damage of 
rust which clogs the cooling system and 
ultimately ruins it; protection against 
antifreeze seeping into the combustion 
chamber; and protection against the loss 
of the antifreeze itself through foaming. 


Your car wil] have all of this extra, 


cooling-system protection with a good 


permanent antifreeze in the radiator. 





Here is all you need do to be sure... 
insist on a permanent antifreeze bear- 
ing the brand name of your favorite 
gasoline, automobile or tire manufac- 
turer. Sever,| leading brands now offer 
you the new triple-protection ingredient 
TRI-PRO*, Recently developed by Dow 
for the antifreeze industry, TRI-PRO may 
not yet be available in your community 
But, wherever you live, buy a good per 
manent antifreeze ... in the long run 
you'}l find it far better for the life of 
your car, "Trade Mork 


Published as a service to the modern American Motorist by THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Crash of Old Smokestack 
Makes Way for Progress 
on the M.& $t.L. 





es 


Minneapolis Star Photos 


Tearing down a Smokestack—or any other struc- 
) ture—may seem like Progress in Reverse. But not on 
The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


At the Cedar Lake Shops of the M. & St. L. in Minneapolis, 
a big Chimney, 100 feet tall, has just been razed, along with 
an ancient Power House that had burned coal for three- 
quarters of a century. This was a wrecking job to Make Way 
for Progress. , 

The crash and dust-cloud of the Falling Stack marked 
another step in the M. & St. L. program for Complete Mod- 
ernization of Shops and Yards, of Facilities and Equipment, 
all over the M. & St. L. System in four Midwest States. 

New yard tracks are being laid where the old power house 
stood. A new plant, 1953 style, heats Cedar Lake Buildings. 
The M. & St. L. now buys power for its hundreds of shop 
machines from an electric company. 

All this means more Efficiency and Economy—two things 
that are the Order of the Day on the Dieselized M. & St. L. 
When new construction is finished, the M. & St. L. at Cedar 
Lake will have one of America’s Finest Railroad Shops. And 
that will mean Further Improvement in 


M. & St. L. Fast Freight Service 
7he MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zadlway : 


Modern & STream Lined 





Air Cooler .. . 


. . . sales boomed this 
summer, appliance men say. 
Yet many dealers had reason 
to be disappointed. 


Seers who predicted that room air 
conditioning units would have a_ ban- 
ner season in the summer of 1953 
can relax. With the cooperation of the 
thermometer, which in many places 
chalked up some records of its own, 
sales of room units have outstripped 
1952’s high—and then som 

As far as manufacturers’ shipments 
are concerned, reports Air Condition- 
ing & Refrigeration Institute, volume 
for the first six months of this year 
was over three times that of the 1952 
first half. This indicates that the fac 
torics, at least, may well clear out the 
l-million units they have produced 

Dealers and distributors evervwherc 
told BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week 
that sales are up—anywhere from 18% 
to 300% and more. Inventories vary 
from somewhat under to somewhat 
over last vear’s but no one is suffering. 
e Catches—Despite all this, not every 
body is happy. The air ymnditioner 
may be, as a Chicago dealer reported, 
“the hottest item in the hard goods 
ficld.”” Yet in city after city, retailers 
express disappointment over the sum- 
mer’s business. What was the catch? 

There were, in fact, several catches 

Catch No. 1 was normal result of 
growth. With so likely a product at 
hand, there were manv new brands on 
the market. What’s more, there were 
many new distributors and dealers. 

Birmingham, Ala., is a good case in 
point. Here, over-all sales this summer 
were three or four time head of 
1952’s. But they were divided among 
some 25 distributors, against half a 
dozen last vear. In 1952 there were 
mavbe two dozen retailers on the job 
this vear there were about 75. For 
tlie average retailer, this meant 
of pie no bigger than befor 

Catch No. 2 was more serious. 
With few exceptions, dealers agrec 
“You had to cut prices to sell.” The 
appliance industrv’s old complaint that 
nobody sells at, list goes even for this 
thriving newcomer 

Not evervone who staved with the 
list price got stuck. Big-name brands 
and plenty of promotion did the trick 
for some outlets. But the ise of a 
Rochester, N. Y., dealer who refused 
to cut his price is more typical. He 
sold 30 room units—against 100 last 
year. Many dealers have hacked profits 
to the bone to clear their floors 

It wasn’t only dealers who trimmed. 
Many retailers complain bitterly of the 


i piece 
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Chrysler powers 
““One-Man Sanitation 
Department”’ 


For only a few cents a mile— 
where it used to cost dollars— 
any community, plant or airport 
can keep its streets, parking lots 
or air-strips clean. Thanks to the 
combination of modern equipment 
and modern industrial power, what 
once was an expensive 3, 4 or 5 
man job, is today done better, 
faster and at far less cost... by 
one man. 


With power from a power- 
packed Model 8 Chrysler Indus- 
trial Engine equipped with heavy- 
duty, four-speed transmission, the 
Wayne Pick-Up Sweeper does 
everything in one operation. 
There’s no need for others follow- 
ing behind to pick up dirt and 
truck it away. It sweeps up to 8 
miles an hour, fills its own three 
cubic yard hopper as it goes 
along, and carries dirt away to the 





disposal point at traffic speeds. 

This manufacturer, like others, 
selects Chrysler engines equipped 
at the factory to meet his needs in 
the field. Among the Chrysler 
options for his selection are gaso 
line, natural or liquid-propane gas 
burning carburetors, standard or 
gear driven front ends (with 
magneto or hydraulic pump drive), 
12 or 24 volt electrical system. 


See the Chrysler Industrial 
Engine dealer nearest you for 
complete information on Chrysler 
power. And remember, Chrysler 
engines are not expensive. Pro- 
duction-line methods, adapted to 
specialized Industrial Engine 
building, provide a custom-buil: 
engine at mass-production prices. 
If your problem is special, write: 
Dept. 110, Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


SHAVSLER 


Industrial Engines 


HorsePoweR ELS 


WITH A PEDIGREE 
“het 
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IT’S WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


SOLID STEEL ff -» PIERCED f > .. AND STRETCHED A 
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Stands of E.X-P.A-N-D-E-D Metal 
speed plane servicing 
cut grounded time! 


a — airplane malntonen? 
Wheeling Expanded Metal... ruggec., 
mobile. It allows ground crews quic 
landing gear, fuselage, tail = 
all without moving the stand. 
ion-slip, open mesh 
drainage of 


What a time saving ide 
stands of 
lightweight, 
access to motors, 





ring assemblies, 
They're safe, too, because the nor Pan 
design of Wheeling ExM permits Tree 
and water. 
ExM may solve your prob 
he strength of solic 
light, sound and ai 


grease 

Wheeling 
wherever you need t 
free passage of heat, 


ull details. an a 
Photo: Maintenance stands at Eastern Air Lines 
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“chiselers,” the distributors who sold 
through the back door to “professional” 
people and stretched the word to 
cover a multitude of businessmen. 
Catch No. 3 may prove the most 
serious of all. This summer convinced 
any doubting Thomas that the weather, 
more than anything else, decides the 
fate of the air conditioning market. 
There is some disagreement as to 
how far this holds true. The August 
heat wave, for example, had varying 
cffects. In Worcester, Mass., it spurred 
sales. In Washington, D.C., it was 
credited with pulling the business out 
of the hole. But in other places—such 
as Phoenix and San Antonio—one heat 
wave more or less cuts no ice. Still 
other cities found the August scorcher 
too late to do them any good. Cus- 
tomers figured they could stand the 
heat for the rest of the season—or else 
they went out and bought fan 
Nevertheless, most places found the 
thermometer an all too accurate gauge 
of sales. A Birmingham dealer tells of 
his experience: fine sales throughout 
a hot May and June. Then, in the 
second week of July, the temperature 
dropped. “Sales didn’t taper off,” he 
recalls. “They stopped cold.” A Chi 
cago dealer echoes: “Give us a few hot 
davs in June or early July and we'll do 
all right.. Without that w« sunk.” 
Some dealers are hopeful that this 
dependence on the weather may 
change. Manufacturers are doing a good 
job, they say, of educating people to 
the vear-round relief of air conditioning 
cleaner, more healthful air, relief from 
dust and allergies, and the like. At 
least one department store 1s going to 
make a play for the Christmas market. 
But, mostly, getting cool customers to 
buv is slow going. 
¢ Channels—On the key question of 
who does the business ther differ 
ence of opinion. As a rule, the appli 
ance dealer won out. One manufacturer 
estimates that appliance stor have 
made 75% of the sales this year on 
a national basis. Yet in metropolitan 
Pittsburgh, and Richmond, Va., de- 
partment stores took the priz 
Some distributors and ppliance 
stores grumble that department stores 
aie giving the field a bad name. ‘The 
big stores, distributors say, don’t warn 
customers about installation costs, wit 
ing problems (page 193). When a 
customer finds he has to spend money 
on extra wiring in his home—or when 
he blows a fuse because he hasn’t 
done so—he blames the brand 
e Future Pattern—lor all th itches, 
the industry is bullish about next veat 
But retailers append two ifs to their 
optimistic prediction: if the manufac- 
turers get their shipments out earlier. 
And more important: if prices go down. 
“Give us a product to sell at $200 o1 
under, and we'll clean up.” 
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Bump 
that 


assures 
positive 
results 


When fire strikes, seconds 
count...your fire extin- 
guishers must be the right 
type and function properly 
from the very start... failure 
means serious losses. 


The growing popularity of the highly effective pow- 
dered dry chemical fire extinguishing agent may be 
hampered by a drawback...settling or packing can 
occur after a lapse of time. However, with C-O-TWO 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers there’s no 
chance of this happening. 

The exclusive inverting and bumping design of 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers pro- 
vides mechanical breakage of the dry chemical by 
shifting its position in the cylinder. This outstanding 
mechanical breakage, plus continuous inert gas pres- 
sured agitation or fluffing of the skillfully blended free 
flowing dry chemical, guarantee lasting, foolproof fire 
protection. 

No other brand on the market today gives you this 
extra margin for positive results. Inverting and bump- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * 


ing is only one of many unique design advantages that 
make C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers your best buy for killing flammable liquid 
and electrical fires, as well as surface fires involving 
ordinary combustible materials. 

With C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers the heat-shielding dry chemical is a non-con- 
ducting, non-abrasive, non-toxic, finely pulverized 
powder compound... blankets fire instantly. Sizes 
range all the way from 4 to 150 pounds capacity ... 
all fully approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Factory Mutual Laboratories and Government 
Bureaus. 

Act now for complete free information on these top 
quality, suresacting fire extinguishers. Remember fire 
doesn’t wait ... get the facts today! 


C€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





For the first time in 


ade 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


NOV. 30 +0 DEC. 5 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
and CONVENTION HALL 


Your key men will have an oppor- 
tunity to consult with the foremost 
chemical engineers and chemists of 
almost 500 exhibitors. The results of 
years of chemical research and de- 
velopment will, be conveniently dis- 
played on one floor. Here in a few 
days they can get the information 
that can be translated into the solu- 
tion of immediate and anticipated 
chemical processing production prob- 
lems. This spectacular exposition has 
been pioneering chemical progress 
for 38 years. PLAN NOW TO 
ATTEND. 


Application forms for hotel accommodations 
are available by writing to 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 
480 LEXINGTON AVE.,NEW YORK 17,N.Y 


BUSINESS 


STANDARD STOCK 
SNAP-APART SETS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED 


BILLS OF LADING [)} 

INVOICE SETS (1) 

VOUCHER CHECKS []} 
REQUEST FOR QUOTATION [) 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS [_} 
RECEIVING REPORT [} 
REQUISITION FORM [} 

SALES ORDER SETS [) 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS [(} 
W-2 TAX FORMS [) 

Imprinted With Your Name, Etc. 


CHECK 
LIST 

AND 
WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICES 


10 DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS  o., Inc. 
216 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Plants: New York Cit 
Newark, N. J., Belleville, h. J. 








U.S. Consumer: Statistically 


U.S. consumers are worth a lot of 


money. The man who wrestles with 
bills and taxes may find it hard to 
belicve, but the Federal Reserve Board 
has figures to prove it—figures dug up 
by some pioneering research 

Some facts about consumer holdings 
have been known for a long time. Many 
assets show up in census figures. Some 
can be picked out of banking statistics. 


Others have been dug up b 
research institutions 

What has been lacking is 
picture; most attempts to ht the bits 
and pieces have failed. Man 
just won't fit, others are missing alto 
ecther 
° Survey—In_ its annual survey of con 
sumer finances, FRB has been using 
the statistical technique of sampling 


private 
in over all 


pie ces 
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He's Well Heeled 


to get around the gaps and overlaps in 
the existing figures. 

The 1953 survey, which was con- 
ducted for FRB by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan, included a battery of ques- 
tions that threw a lot of new light 
cn what the consumer owns and what 
he owes. ‘The survey polled 3,000 
“spending units,” which it defined as 
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all family members living in a single 
houschold and pooling their incomes to 
mect major expenses. 

The heads of these spending units 
were asked to give dollar-value estimates 
of their assets and debts. From their 
answers, the statisticians made a pro- 
jection for the 54-million spending units 
in the United States. The results have 
just been published in the September 
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To all Basic HYSTER 
TRUCKS...you can add 
HYSTER attachments 


Are your materials hard to handle? 
Whether you have bales, boxes, 
bricks, barrels, buckets, aggregates, 
or cylinders, your Hyster Lift Truck 
and the right attachment is the most 
effective method of moving mate- 
rials which cannot be palletized. 
Your Hyster Dealer is a specialist in 
reducing materials handling costs. 
He can recommend the correct lift 
truck practices for your materials. 
Call your Hyster Dealer today, or 
write for Catalogs 1266, 1219, 1258. 
HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas Street...Portland 8, Oregon 
1012-07 Myers Street. ...+++++++-Donville, Ilinois 


FOUR FACTORIES: Portiond, Oregon; Peoria, Illinois; 
Danville, lilinois: Nijmegen, The Netherlands 
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‘... about four consumers 
in every 10 had no debts at 
es oF 


FRB SURVEY starts on p. 156 


issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
¢ Plenty of Plus—The results are im- 
pressive. ‘Total assets, as defined by the 
survey, were $725-billion early this year. 
(The figure can be expressed as just 
under two-thirds of a trillion dollars, 
if you want to feel even richer.) Against 
this $725-million of assets, were total 
debts of only $85-billion. 

That leaves a total net worth of 
$640-billion, held by individuals in the 
form of titles to homes, autos, bank 
deposits, business shares, farms, real 
estate, and other widely held assets. 
Even this colossal figure is probably 
an understatement of debt-free assets, 
since some substantial items were not 
included in the survey. Thus, the cash 
value of insurance policies, held by 
80% of all spending units, was 
omitted. (Few people could give their 
exact value.) Cash was excluded, be- 
cause many people won't report it. 
Hard-to-value items that were left out 
include: household furnishings, cloth- 
ing, trust funds, pensions. U.S. gov- 
emment securities were counted, but 
not corporate and nonfederal bonds. 
While the inclusion of these items 
would raise the total, FRB experts 
don’t think it would change their gen- 
eral conclusions about the relative size 
and distribution of assets. 

From the composition and distribu- 
tion of the $640-billion net worth, 
FRB researchers gleaned some Statisti- 
cal gossip about the way consumers 
manage their assets. 
¢ Confirmation—Some of the 
confirmed the obvious: 

¢ Older consumers typically had 
larger holdings than younger ones. 
Consumers over 55 held 43% of all 
net worth. 

e The income of consumers was 
related directly to the size of holdings. 
The people who got the top 24% of 
income had 61% of total net worth. 

e Business owners as a group 
tended to have larger assets than any 
other occupational group. The median 
worth of businessmen was $15,000; 
wage carners averaged slightly under 
$2,000. 

e The great majority of spending 
units had more assets than debts; only 
11% were in the red on net. 
¢ Surprises—Some of the FRB findings 
were well off the beaten track of belief: 

e About four consumers in every 
10 had no debts at all. 

e The value of the consumers’ 
homes and autimobiles was almost as 
great as their total direct investment in 


items 


business. Homes and autos accounted 
for 40% of net worth; business shares, 
45%. 

¢ Odds and Ends—The survey cast its 
spotlight on some facts that have been 
generally overlooked: 

e Ownership in unincorporated 
businesses, farms, and real estate (other 
than homes) is much more prevalent 
than ownership of stock. Slightly over 
25% of all spending units had money 
in owner-controlled businesses; only 

% owned corporate stock. 

e Any sudden or severe drop in 
the paper value of homes, autos, real 
estate, and farms would cat a sizable 
chunk out of the $640-billion net as 
sets. Consumers had 85% of their 
assets in items subject to price risk. 
Only 15% was in assets with a fixed 
dollar value, such as bank deposits or 
savings bonds, which would rise in 
purchasing power if prices fell. 

Still, early 1953 found U.S. con- 
sumers in a sound financial position. 
Liquid assets of consumers—checking 
accounts, U.S. bonds, savings deposits 
—were greater than total debt 
e Ratio to Income—Half of all spend- 
ing units held assets equal to or greater 
than their 1952 incomes. A quarter of 
them had holdings three times or more 
greater than their 1952 income. 


ie WEES 


Sky-reaching Mosaic 


roltec life 
mosaic that 


Scenes of ancient Aztec and 
are depicted in this giant 
reaches skyward on one wall of Mexico 
City’s new Federal Communications Build- 
ing. The designs were worked out by 
artists on small-scale models. Then tech- 
nicians reproduced a huge replica of the 
models, using bits of colored stone and 
glass set in concrete slabs. Picture shows 
a workman (foreground) pointing out to a 
woman passer-by how the squares of the 
design were fitted together. 
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Your shipping container 
can double as a merchandising tool. 
To produce boxes with extra sales impact, Union board 
machines are equipped with two headboxes instead of the 
customary one. You get a lighter, more attractive board color: 
a smoother finish; a better printing surface. And, 
of course, Union boxes continue among 


the strongest made. 


wereerseo OE 
ete NEON sac « parce CORPORATION 


PRODUCTION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, |! 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. ¢ Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y 

















“IF EVERYONE WORE THAT HAT, FREDDIE...” 





“T know you're just pretending, Son. But if every- 
one could actually be a fireman for a while, 
there'd be a lot fewer fires.” 

Your Fire Department is constantly on the alert 
to protect life and property. Cooperate during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 4th to the 10th—and 
the year ‘round—by observing the following fire 
prevention rules: 

Keep matches out of the reach of children... be sure 
your heating system is clean and does not become 


over-heated...have chimneys inspected for 
banish careless smoking habits... have defe 
trical wiring replaced ... don’t let rubbish a 


And carry adequate fire insurance with a nat 


recognized organization such as Hardware 


first Consideration. 
Phone Western Union, ask for Operator 25, a 


+ rs 


elec - 
ilare. 


1¢ nally 


»M [ als. 
Our policy hack of the policy’ makes your int 


rer tS Our 


nd request 


the name and address of your nearest Hardware 


Mutuals representative. He'll be glad to 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... /10.°E... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


} 


help you! 
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Washington is more convinced than ever that Moscow doesn’t want 
to talk about a German settlement for the present. 

A Soviet note on Germany a few days age turned thumbs down on 
a recent Western proposal for a foreign ministers’ meeting this month. 

In the State Dept. there’s a growing feeling, too, that there won't be 
a Korean political conference, that the Communists won’t agree now to 
anything beyond tbe present truce. 













A ee We Despite Moscow's present attitude, Washington is taking the possibility 
of negotiating an East-West settlement more seriously than ever before 
(page 27). 
SERVICE The thinking, which is still at a tentative stage, goes this way: 





The new Soviet regime faces not only serious economic troubles at 
home but growing popular resistance in Eastern Europe. In time, these 
difficulties will probably force Moscow to a foreign policy retreat—unless 
Moscow first can get enough H-bombs to blackmail the West into a Munich. 


If the race is won by internal weakness in the Soviet empire, so the 
thinking goes, there will be a good chance for the West to negotiate a 
settlement that will, in effect, push the Soviet Union back to its prewar 
borders. 















No one in Washington today is indulging in wishful thinking about 
Soviet economic weakness, or its possible impact on Soviet foreign policy. 


But almost every day there’s news out of Russia that confirms the 
existence of a serious food crisis and a shift of Soviet resources from heavy 
industry to agriculture. 


This week the Malenkov regime ordered the Soviet Defense Ministry to 
switch some of its production facilities from tanks to tractors. Under 
this order, the farms are supposed to get 5,000 more tractors in 1954 and 
10,000 more in 1955 than the Five Year Plan calls for. 


Soviet air and atomic progress has increased the strategic value of the 
defense deal signed with Spain this week. That’s despite the fact that the 
bases-for-aid agreement with Franco is a very hazy, elastic instrument. 


Dispersion of air bases, supply lines, and depots is most important to 
NATO’s continental defenses. Britain and the channel ports, for example, 
are highly vulnerable to atomic attack. 


The Spanish deal is something of an insurance policy, too. 
It guarantees the U. S. a military toehold in Europe in the event that 
growing French neutralism and political weakness undermine the defensive 
position there. Also, bases in Spain will be immune from the political unrest 
surrounding our big airfields in North Africa. 

Few U. S. leaders, to be sure, are especially happy about bolstering 
Franco—something our agreement is sure to do. But political opposition 


to the tie with Spain, even in Europe, has pretty well burned out during 
the past two years. 






























e 
The fall French political season opens next week, when the National 





Pree. 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Assembly reconvenes. The forecast is for a hectic session—and the Lanie! 
OCT. 3, 1953 government could fall at almost any time during the debates. 
The agenda is crowded and dangerous: economic policy, especially on 
wage demands; Indo-China; European unity; and North Africa. A budget 
will have to be voted for next year. 


Premier Laniel will come under attack. The disastrous, near-revolu- 
tionary August strikes will hang heavy over the Assembly. 


But Laniel is stronger now than he was two months ago. And he’!! 
have vastly increased U. S. aid as a backstop. 


Washington has pledged to give France an extra $385-million in aid 
for Indo-China. That brings to $785-million our spending on the war there— 
sure proof that the Eisenhower Administration means to buoy France and 
at the same time save Indo-China from the Reds. 





The Churchill-Eden-Butler team has reassembled in London for the 
first time since the seemingly mortal breakdown. Reports are that Church- 
ill’s first item of business will call for a meeting with Eisenhower and Laniel. 


The reunited cabinet faces a Conservative Party conference next week 
in fine fettle. Churchill’s position in the party is still unassailable, and Eden 
commands a big majority as the heir apparent. 

But the government is several shades more liberal than the party 
hard-core. So there’ll be strong back-bench criticism of British trade policy, 
especially the expected failure to restore imperial preference tariffs. 


There will be pressure for new elections. But Churchill doesn’t want 
them until he has achieved some sort of spectacular deal with Moscow—a 
coup he still believes possible. 

Then, too, there’s a recent British public opinion poll that shows Labor, 
for all its indecision, gaining popularity. 


The Labor Party managed to avoid an open split at its meeting this 
week, But the moderate party leadership under Attlee found its position 
under heavy fire. 


The Bevanites, as expected, got strong support from the local party 
delegations, who always seem to over-represent the left wing. Only the 
ponderous trade union bloc stood in the way of a Bevan triumph (BW- 
Sep.19’53,p169). 

In fact, if Bevan keeps pushing Attlee toward more socialism at home 
and an anti-American policy abroad, the trade unions may still split the 
Labor Party wide open. 


The new regime in Teheran is attempting to “talk sense” to the 
Iranian people. In fact, Premier Zahedi is preparing them to swallow the 
return of British or other foreign technicians to run the oil industry. 

Iran’s nationalized oil company, says Zahedi, is deep in the red, its 
facilities are deteriorating, and its workers are idle. The oil battle with 
Britain cost the country at least $200-million in lost earnings. Since the 
takeover, oil income has been a piddling $2-million. 

Slowly—very slowly—Zahedi seems to be chipping away at hyperthy- 
roid Iranian nationalism, the legacy of Mossadegh. 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM 


applications and fabricating properties 


Stretch forming a North American Aviation fuselage skin made from 
Rem-Cru RC-70 titanium sheet. Forming is done at room temperature. 


GORY 
470% 


HUFF ORO 


Jet engine forgings made from 
Rem-Cru titanium 
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Tirannt M has often been referred to as a “wonder” 
metal because of its very attractive properties. 

It has an exceptionally high strength-to-weight ratio, 
and good corrosion and heat resistant characteristics. 
So that you will have a better understanding of 
titanium here are additional facts about this new metal. 


Practical Applications —vitanium is 40° 

lighter than stainless steel, but just as strong. It retains 
useful strength at temperatures up to 800-L000F 

That is the reason you will find it being used today fox 
an expanding list of priority aircraft and ordnance 
applications: compressor blades and dises 

and other forged parts of jet engines... fire walls, 
bulkheads, shrouds, cowling, ducting and 

structural members of airplanes... armor plate 

for military vehicles. 

Chemical engineers are using titanium for such 
promising applications as condensers, evaporators, 
autoclaves, containers, tubing, valves and fittings. 
Titanium is the only structural metal that is completely 
unattacked by sea water or marine atmospheres, 

It is also impervious to many other chemicals such as 
concentrated nitric acid and strong alkalies. 


Fabricating Properties —You can form 


commercially pure titanium by most conventional 
methods at room temperatures. In the alloyed form, 
the more complex operations are usually performed at 
elevated temperatures. You can use regular 
equipment and setups for punching and shearing. 

The machinability of titanium is similar to that of 
1% hard stainless steels. Titanium galls readily 
and develops considerable heat during machining. 
That's why you should use sharp cutting tools, 
slow speeds and heavy feeds for maximum tool life 
and production rates. 

For single point turning and broaching you should 
use carbide tools. High speed steels are best for 
drilling, tapping, reaming and milling operations. 
Special grinding wheels have been developed now 
so that you can remove metal at five to ten times wheel 
wear. Sheets may be polished to a high finish 


Availability —Today limited quantities of titanium 
are available for other than priority military 
applications. REM-CRU is producing titanium bars, 
plates, sheets, strip, wire, tubing, forgings and billets 
on a tonnage basis now. And we are currently 
expanding melting and mill facilities so that 

within a year our production will increase several fold. 


TET AN £9 IM soancw-cru titanium, inc., MiDLann, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHN KLAUTZ, DUTCH PUBLISHER, IS... 


Moving into U.S. Markets 


Even before the 
sterdam—the Netherlands’ largest pub- 
lishing house and one of the oldest in 
Kurope—was doing quict spadework in 


war, Elsevier, Am 


the U.S. market 

Vhen, unknown to all but the trade 
and a few purchasers of weighty tech- 
nical tomes, it set up an American 
affiliate in ‘Texas two years ago to pub 
lish Elsevier titles. But not until last 
week did Elsevier take the wraps off its 
U.S. plans and announce its hopes of 
plaving in the big-time U. S. publishing 
business. 
¢ The Book—The occasion was the 
Sept. 23 publication of The Book of 
Health by Elsevier (pronounce it el- 
severe) Press, Inc., of Houston. ‘The 
Book” is a medical encyclopedia—cov- 
cring everything from ‘“A—Blood 
Group” to “Zymogenic Cells,”” from 
conception to death—written in lay- 
man’s language and aimed at every 
family bookshelf in the U.S. 

Every family that can afford it, that 
is. The Book is big, beautiful, and ex- 
pensive ($10). It hefts 5 Ib., runs to 
912 pages, has 1,400 illustrations, many 
in color. ‘The writing and planning in- 
volved 30 editors, writers, illustrators, 


164 


and a 242-man advisory board of doc 
tors. And even though The Book was 
printed in Holland, its production cost 
Elsevier over $300,000—a tremendous 
prepublication investment for any pub 
lisher. 
«May Outsell Kinsey—The Elsevier 
people think The Book is just what 
they need to make an important splash 
in the U.S. book business. ‘They're 
talking big: John Paul Klautz, presi- 
dent of the Dutch and U.S. firms, 
savs ‘The Book should sell at least a 
million copies in the next three years 

Moreover, Klautz states expansively 
that ‘The Book will leave another, bet- 
ter-known, quasi-medical book, Dr. Kin- 
sey’s Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, “trailing in the dust.” 
¢ Optimistic—That outlook is san- 
guine, to say the least; hardboiled book 
publishers will tell you of many a home 
medical reference book that has fallen 
flat, despite the wealthiest backing. But 
Klautz is going on the results of a pre- 
publication market survey, which 
showed that one out of three persons 
interviewed wanted the book. 

Also, Klautz may have absorbed 
some of the enthusiasm that seems to 


go with things Texan. F] r’s U.S. 
ivasion has the unusual twist of pick 
mg Houston as headquart rather 
than the more typical publishing cen 
ters such as New York, B« Chi 


a 
cago. 


ton, 


1. Culture & Money 


John Klautz chose Houston 
ter looking over other citi 
Berkeley, Calif., Columbus 
Austin, ‘Tex. He wanted no 
New York, didn’t want to be the “92nd 
or 93rd publishing hous¢ ettle in 
New York City,” though Elsevier does 
have a small New York sales office for 
its trade titles. 
¢ Cultural Center—Houston, indeed 
the entire Southwest, appealed mightily 
to Klautz. The area is nursing an in 
dustrial boom now. Klautz believes a 
cultural boom will follow, making 
Houston the “cultural center of the 
South.” And aside from local and uni 
versity presses, Klautz feels the region 
is short on publishers. Already, Els 
vicr boasts it is the largest book pub 
lisher in the Southwest. 

Moreover, Houston is expanding its 
research institutions, hospitals, medical 
centers, and universities—important for 
Elsevier’s line of technital books (bi 
ology, medicine, chemistr pecially 

Elsevier hopes to publish fiction, too, 
and Klautz lights up when he talks 
about the Southwest's young and en 
thusiastic litcrary talent 
¢ Money Center—Finally—and most 
important—there’s the matter of money. 
Flsevier of Holland was short of dollars 
to finance an American operation 
There are dollars in Houston, and 
Klautz found plenty of Houstonians 
willing to invest in the new company 

As it is now, Elsevier Press is a com 
bination of Dutch publishing know 
how and Texas money. Elsevier, Am 
sterdam, owns one-third of the com 
pany, Texans the rest. Nic Grocnevelt, 
an old-hand Dutch book salesman and 
former vice-president of the parent 
firm, is here as general manager and 
Klautz’s deputy. James E. Anderson, 
vice-president of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., is board chairman; several other 
prominent Texans are on the board. 


ll. Birth of The Book 


The Houston setup suits Elsevier fine. 
It has been trying to get a tochold in 
the U.S. for vears. There was one 
postwar deal with a New York firm to 
distribute Elsevier technical books that 
didn’t work out to the company’s satis- 
faction. And it wasn’t until 1951, when 
Elsevier Press set up shop, that the 
Dutch figured they were here to stay. 

Though the firm has come out with 


only af 
including 
Ohio, and 
part of 
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a dozen books by Americans (mainly 
technical, graduate-level textbooks) the 
major effort has centered around The 
Book of Health. As far as Klautz is 
concerned, it marks the real entry of 
Elsevier into U.S. publishing. 

¢ Doctors Approve—Years ago, Klautz 
began planning the health book—read- 
able medical information for the lay- 
man, written by doctors on the theory 
that an informed patient is a better 
patient. 

Some physicians may debate that 
point. Indeed, Klautz found he 
couldn’t initiate his book idea in Eu- 
rope because doctors tended to look on 
it as another “home treatment” volume. 
The first doctor-reviewers here, however, 
have been favorable. 
¢ Talent Lineup—Klautz found fertile 
soil for The Book in Houston, and 
lined up top-flight medical talent to 
help produce it. Co-editors are R. Lee 
Clark, Jr., M.D., director of the Ander- 
son Hospital for Cancer Research and 
Professor of Surgery at the University 
ot ‘Texas, and R. W. Cumley, Ph.D., 
Director of Publications at the univer- 
sity medical school. Planning involved 
a book of some 590 pages, to cost 
$200,000 to produce. But once the 
staff got to work and top medical ad- 
visers (Drs. Charles Mayo, Alton Ochs- 
ner, Alfred Blalock among them) were 
brought in, the book grew to its present 
dimensions. 
¢ Printed in Holland—The first 75,000 
copies were printed in the Netherlands 
and bound in New Jersey. Klautz cites 
two reasons for printing in Holland. 

First, if The Book were manufac- 
tured in the U.S., with costs on a dol- 
lar basis, it would be harder to sell in 
dollar-short areas. And Klautz has high 
hepes for sales throughout the world. 
French and Dutch editions are already 
on the presses, and German, Swedish, 
Japanese, Turkish, and Spanish editions 
aie in the works. 

Second—and Klautz insists it is a 
minor reason—is the fact that printing 
costs are “a little cheaper” in Holland. 
A look at the elaborate color plates in 
The Book of Health leads some out- 
siders to suspect that Klautz is making 
an understatement. ‘They say color work 
in The Book would have cost a lot more 
in the U.S. 
¢ Printing in U.S.—For the second 
printing, a set of Dutch peotre has 
come to the U.S. for manufacture. 

Elsevier has no intention of sticking 
strictly to medical tomes or technical 
books; it’s aiming at fiction publishing, 
too. John Klautz hopes to attract fresh 
writing talent through a $1,000 South- 
west Literary Award contest. Over-all, 
Elsevier has plans to publish some 50 
books by American authors in the next 
two years. 
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lll. Erasmus & Cookbooks 


Elsevier of Holland dates back to 
1574. It was founded by Louis Else- 
vier, who later became official printer 
to the University of Leyden. By the 
17th Century, the house of Elsevier was 
known throughout Europe—publishing 
cookbooks, travel volumes, sermons, 
belle lettres. 

During these years Elsevier helped 
make known the works of Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Erasmus, and Hugo Grotius. 
It also produced the first “pocket 
books” of the day, inexpensive “duo- 
decimos” to complement the expensive 
quartos and folios for the rich. 
¢ Downs and Ups—In the 18th Cen- 
tury, business went downhill. Subse- 
y eg Elsevier generations didn’t have 
the spark of Louis and his children. In 
1830 the firm was sold to an Amster- 
dam bookseller, Jacob Robbers, who set 
about revitalizing the firm, made it a 
joint-stock company, and set up offices 
in Copenhagen and Stockholm. 

Later, in the 19th Century, Elsevier 

became known for novels and _beauti- 
fully illustrated books on art and _re- 
ligion. After World War I, fortunes 
cbbed again, and the firm was reorgan- 
ized in 1929. The then president, Her- 
man Robbers, hired a young assistant, 
John Klautz. Two years later, Robbers 
quit to write a novel, and Klautz took 
over a company that was then doing a 
$500,000 business yearly. 
«New Blood—Klautz brought new 
ideas. He expanded technical publish- 
ing by getting hold of the rights on a 
number of German books, mainly on 
chemistry. He began working on what 
is to be Elsevier's monumental techni- 
cal work—a 63-volume series called the 
Encyclopedia of Organic Chemistry 
(No. 12 of the series is due late this 
year). 

Klautz also opened offices in Brussels, 
Paris, London, and made plans for the 
U.S. But the war intervened, Elsevier 
was shut down by the Nazis, and 
Klautz went into hiding. 
¢ Fresh Start—With V- Day, Klautz 
went to work rebuilding. Elseviers 
Weekly, in content comparable with 
the New York Sunday Times magazine, 
was launched—circulation is now at 
140,000. 

In Holland, the firm publishes a 
Dutch encyclopedia, special encyclo- 
pedias, a raft of technical books,, art 
books, and some novels. 

One of Klautz’s great drives is to de- 
velop new talent—he has already helped 
Dutch novelist Jan de Hartog, and 
artist Joe Spier. ‘Today, Dutch Else- 
vier, with its holdings abroad and with 
its —— operations, does a business 
of some $15-million yearly, comparable 
to the largest of U S. book publishers. 

















don’t fet 


“HAcToRy NERVES” 


hurt your production 


“Factory nerves’ — the tensions and 
frustrations of repetitive work—may 
be upsetting your production and 
employee relations more than you 
think. They lead to work fatigue, la- 
bor turn-over, absenteeism and low- 
ered morale. 


But there's a cure. Recent research 
studies* have consistently shown 
that background music is an excel- 
lent means to relieve monotony, 
ease tensions, and carry workers 
over their normal fatigue cycles. 


A NEW AND BETTER SYSTEM 


Now, with the new Ampex 450 Tape 
Reproducer you can have eight 
hours of continuous factory music 
WITHOUT a standby operator. The 
Ampex 450 plays an 8-hour pro- 
grammed tape over your public ad- 
dress system at the lowest hourly 
cost of any music system. You get 
“broadcast quality’’;—Ampex is the 
manufacturer of the high fidelity 
tape recording equipment used by 
all four major radio networks. 


If you want to get rid of “factory 
nerves,” an Ampex music system 
belongs in your plant. 


*!nformation available on request. Write 
today to Dept. S-12778 


AMPEX CORPORATION 


934 Charter Street, Redwood City, California 


Distributors in principal cities; 
Distribution in Canada 
by Canadian General Electric Company 





to cut cost 
of making 
COPIES 





slucent bond 


> Cut costs, speed up paper- 

y work! Get free samples of 

letters, forms, and drawings 

on Fox River's new cotton-fiber translucent 

bond, See scope and sensational ene of 

diazo-copying — a | light-passing Fox River 

paper — with machines such as Bruning, 
Ozalid, Paragon-Revolute, Pease. 


No stencils, no proofreading . . in only 
seconds you make clear, errorless facsimiles 
of Apa Jeet. typed, drawn, or hand- 
written — DIRECT from your regular original 
copy —~ at a cost of about 1'4c each! rite 


for free kit today. 
Fcz-Riven Paper Conr., Appteton, Wis. 


fine Cotton-Fiber Papers for business, social, and 
advertising use . . . since 1883, Ask your printer. 





Investigate our tough, 
homogeneous gasket 
materials. 


BLOWING 
YOUR 
GASKET? 


Write Dept. B. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
GOODYEAR, CONNECTICUT 











BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, fi- 
nancing, equipment, etc., may be 
found in Business Week's 


clues 
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UBUSINESS WEEK 


Trade Aid or Barricade? 


The facts in the charts above are 
going to be a big issue in the coming 
debate in Washington over trade 
policy. They are ammunition for both 
sides as the Eisenhower Administration 
prepares to grapple with aid, foreign 
investment, and tariff problems. 

It comes down to this: 

e Advocates of a liberal foreign 
economic policy say: “See how we've 
built up Europe’s capacity to buy goods 


from us.” 


¢ Critics retort: “See how we’ve 
built up Europe’s capacity to compete 
with us as producers.” 
e Revival—You often heard this criti- 
cism back in the days when the Mar- 
shall Plan was getting under way. But 
for most of the time since aid began 
under this plan on Apr. 3, 1948, busi- 
ness in the U.S. has been so good that 
no one worried much about foreign 
competition. Now the argument is 
coming up again as competition is 
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Perfect Fit for a Filly 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 
The average race track fan rarely gives 
a thought to the science that goes into 
pushing a winning horse across the fin- 
ish line. The truth is that nothing— 
even down to the fit of a pony’s shoes— 
is left to chance. And you'd be surprised at some of the 
problems encountered. 


The horseshoe shown here is a good example. The manu- 
facturer was using SAE 1060 steel to make the toe and heel 
calks. But when the shoe had to be bent cold for an exact fit 
on the horse’s hoofs, the toe calk broke too often because 
the SAE steel couldn't take the bend. 


[oo SE 


And that’s where Carpenter Application Engineering Service 
went to work. The Carpenter representative demonstrated 
how Solar (Water-Tough) Tool Steel, engineered by Carpenter 
some years ago, will bend cold without breaking at a hardness 
of Rockwell C-58/60. Now, with Solar, not only is the 
breakage problem solved, but the life of a set of shoes more 
than doubled—going up from about three weeks to seven weeks! 


Time and again manufacturers are finding new ways to make 
products work better, sell better, cost less 
of Carpenter Application Engineering Service. A.E.S. goes 
to work as soon as you get in touch with your Carpenter 


with the help 


Mill-Branch Warehouse or Distributor. Isn't it worth a 
iry? THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


“| Alloy and Stainless Steels 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 





So round, so accurate, even in 
minuscule sizes, Universal 
Precisioneered Balls fit into 
your present production. 

By the same virtues, they 
inspire “‘unhatched"’ potentials 
in creative design 


For high speeds, silent 
operation, and minimal 
torsional resistance, use 
Universal Precisioneered Balls 
of chrome or stainless steel. 


Other Universal Balls in 
standard grades—chrome, 
Stainless, bronze, solar 
aluminum and special 
materials —100% inspected, 
individually gauged. 


Universal 
Ball co. 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA, 
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Mustrates firm 
name imprint 
for year long 

rememorance 


No obligation . . . it’s 

free . . . a beautiful, 
always useful, GITS 
Sliding Blade Knife to 
acquaint you with GITS 
“Business Getters.” Unique, 
«appropriate gift items for 
your customers this Christmas. 


*Free to business firms — attach letterhead 

GITS MOLDING CORPORATION 

4600 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 

Send me free GITS KNIFE and name of Adver- 
tising Jobber to show GITS “Business Getters.” 
Name Title 

Cc ? y 
Addr 
City. Lone... State 
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beginning to sting some U. S. industries. 

You hear criticism now in both busi- 
ness and political circles. It cropped 
up recently in Sen. Homer Capcehart’s 
business advisory committee on foreign 
trade policy: John L. Lewis and T'reas- 
ury Secretary George M. Humphirey 
agreed that the U.S. should think 
twice before aiding competitive foreign 
cnterprises. 

This revived fear of foreign compe- 
tition will be mobilized against further 
financial aid, against lending public 
money such as Export-Import Bank 
funds to build un foreign industry, 
against a lowering of U.S. tariffs. 

In the case of tariffs, it’s easy to fore- 
tell the argument: “We have already 
paid to build up Europe's industries— 
why should we pay the bill a second 
time by letting more European goods 
into our markets at the expense of U. S. 
producers?” 
¢ The Other Side—Americans who 
have supported the postwar aid pro- 
grams and who now advocate a “trade, 
not aid” policy will have an answer, of 
course. They'll say—and they include a 
lot of businessmen—that healthy econo- 
mies abroad are essential, that we need 
export markets, that highly developed 
industrial countries are our best cus- 
tomers. . 

This group argues that freer tradc 
including freer access to the U.S. mar 
ket—is as essential now as foreign aid 
has been. If we hadn't strengthened in- 
dustries abroad, this group says, there 
would be no chance at all of removing 
the barriers that now divide the dollar 
markets from the nondollar markets. 

¢ On Balance—There’s no telling vet 
how Clarence Randall’s Joint Commit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policy will 
weigh these arguments, or how Con 
gress and the Administration will react 
to the committce’s recommendations. 
But at least the Randall committee is 
equipped with the statistics of foreign 
aid ion April, 1948, through May 31, 
1953. These figures were compiled dur- 
ing the summer by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 
¢ Billions and Millions—FOA’s sum- 
mary shows where $14.5-billion in 
European aid was — 

¢ Raw materials and semifinished 
products took $4.4-billion. 

¢ Food, feed, and fertilizer took 
$3.6-billion. 

¢ Fuel cost $1.9-billion. 

¢ Cotton took $1.7-billion. 

¢ About $1.4-billion went for in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. Of 
this, about $800-million covered recon- 
struction and modernization projects 
that needed less than $1-million apiece 
for U.S. equipment. Total aid for 
projects requiring more than $1-million 
cach came to $587-million. Those are 
the projects shown in the chart (page 
166). 


European unity: The first European 
passport is now being used by per 
sonnel of the Schuman coal-steel pool 
for travel between the six member na 
tions—Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and West Ger- 
many. In the picture a French customs 
official gives one of them his O.K. 
2 
American Independent Oil Co.’s third 
oil well in the Kuwait-Saudi Arabia 
neutral zone is now ready to start pro 
ducing about 3,000 bbl. a day. Inde 
pendent drilled its first well in the 
area in April (BW —Apr.25'53,p165); its 
second in August, but won't start big 
production till a pipeline to the Persian 
Gulf is completed. It savs work on the 
line is now “well advance that a 
fourth well will be drilled 
* 

U.S. firms in Japan: A new plant on 
Kyushu Island, jointly owned by Dow 
Chemical International, Ltd., and Asa- 
shi Chemical Industry Co., Ltd., will 
start producing polymer plastics next 
week. .. . Merck (North America) Inc.., 
contracted with Banyu Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Tokvo, to distribute two of its 
hormone products. 

a 
exports 


oon 


from the i. S. 
the first 
were 


Commercial 
were 13% lower in value for 
seven months of 1953 than 
for the same period last vear, accord 
ing to the Commerce Dept. But frec 
military aid shipments of $2.4-billion 
brought total exports up to $9.4-billion, 
4% higher than last year 

* 
Air France will offer direct, no-change 
service between Chicago and Paris and 
Frankfurt starting Oct. 21. Two Super 
Constellations will leave Chicago Mid 
way Airport each week. They'll refuel 
at Montreal, continue to Frankfurt af 
ter discharging passengers at Paris. 


they 
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Cheaper Cars for Britain 


New Ford model sets low-price mark, while Jaguar 
announces cuts; Austin bids for speed... U.S. overseas adver- 
tising grows . . . Nedick's expands in Mexico City. 


British auto firms have been making 
news lately. This week English Ford 
introduced a “people’s” model that’s 
the cheapest on the British market; 
last week Jaguar cut prices on its sports 
cars by as much as $889; and the week 
before a modified version of Austin’s 
new sports car, the Austin-Healey, 
sped over a mile at 142 mph., top- 
ping (by some 1] mph.) the accepted 
stock car record held by Jaguar. 

As far as the British public is con- 
cerned the Ford development is the 
most important, but the Jaguar price 
cuts and the Austin speed records are 
big news to the growing U.S. frater- 
nity of sports car aficionados, 
¢ Lowest—I'ord’s new Popular 1954 is a 
small, no-frills, four-cylinder, cconomy 
car that will sell for about $1,100, in- 
cluding the British purchase tax. It’s 
to replace the outdated Anglia, pre- 
viously the cheapest British car at $1,- 
240. That car will be scrapped. 

The new car is the result of a three- 
year, $34-mullion retooling program at 
l‘ord’s Dagenham plant. It’s also an 
answer to Standard Motor Co., which 
entered the low-priced field a couple 
of weeks ago with a $1,340 model. And 
it could mean the beginning of a hot 
fight between Ford, Austin, and Stand- 
ard, of Britain; Fiat, of Italy; Renault 
and Citroen, of France; and Germany’s 
Volkswagen for the European baby car 
market (BW-—Sep.19’53,p164). 
¢ Sleek Speed—There’s already a heavy 
contest on among British auto makers 
for the U.S. market. But here it’s sleck 
and speedy sports cars that get the big 
play. Austin, Rootes and English Ford 
do sell economy models here, but they 
lag behind sports cars like the Jaguar 
and the MG in sales. 

Both these cars have been doing 
better all the time. That’s why Jaguar 
says it’s been able to make the biggest 
price reductions on the U.S. market 
since World War II. All its sports 
car prices have been lowered, with cuts 
ranging from $889 on the modified 
XK-120 (new price: $3,545) to $190 
on the hard-top coupe. 

Jaguar says the cuts are due solely 
to high sales and production, but some 
dealers figure the Austin-Healey was a 
contributing factor. That car, priced at 
$2,985, has been selling fast since it 
hit the market in July. And the speed 
records it sct in Utah (as yet not offi- 
cially accepted) have brought it a lot 
of attention. Actually there’s plenty 
of room for both the Jaguar and the 
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Austin-Healey and for the MG, too, at 
different price levels, with the Austin- 
Healey a at a price about halfway 
between the other two. 


Export Advertising 


International Advertising Comes of 
Age—that’s the label the Export Ad- 
vertising Assn. of New York puts on a 
survey prepared for it by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. It’s a pretty apt title: The 
survey finds that by the end of the year 
U.S. firms will have spent an estimated 
$77-million for overscas advertising of 
export goods. And foreign branches 
and subsidiaries of U.S. companies will 
have spent at least $85-million, maybe 
as much as $170-million. 

The report also breaks down overseas 
advertising by industries and by the 
media they use. Drug companies do the 
most advertising abroad, followed by 
automobile and truck manufacturers. 
Most popular media for export advertis- 
ing are sales promotion and -point-of- 
purchase materials. Next come foreign 
newspapers, followed by U.S. trade and 
consumer magazines and radio. 


Orange Drink to Mexico 


Almost before you can say Salchichas 
Especiales Nedicks (that’s Spanish for 
Nedick’s special hot dogs) the familiar 
crange of the Nedick’s lunch counter 
has blossomed in Mexico. During the 
past seven months, Nedick’s, Inc., New 
York, has opened three shops in Mexico 
City, and has taken leases on sites for 
numbers four and five. 

They’ re just like the New York shops, 
though the fresh fruit orange drink 
shares billing with local staples like 
tacos and frijoles. Nedick’s plans on 
building a quick string of shops: “We 
like to move fast,” explains a company 
executive, “and the only thing holding 
us up is lack of manpower.” 

Nedick’s Mexican operation (actually 
it’s a subsidiary of National Phoenix 
Industries, Inc., Nedick’s parent organ- 
ization) was set up just last vear. It’s 
one of the few U.S. food and restaurant 
chains ever to take a crack at the Mexi- 
can market. Walgreen Co. controls the 
Sanborn drug and restaurant chain 
there, and is expanding slowly but 
surely (BW —Aug.1'53,p76). Several 
other attempts by U.S. restaurant en- 
trepreneurs onthe. 4 panned out so well. 
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heav 
heavy curre 


CAROL 
CHARGING 
CABLES 


If you need cable that can 
carry high current—for bat- 
tery chargers, rectifiers, big 
motors—you'll find all the 
qualities you need in charging 
cables made by The Crescent 
Company’s Carol Cable Div. 


They’re really rugged, yet 
exceptionally flexible, because 
they are made up of hundreds 
of strands of smal! wires. You 
can bend them, pull them, 
drag them across shop floors— 
without damage. Their insu- 
lation is highly resistant to 
the effects of moisture, sun- 
light, temperature, acids, al- 
kalis and solvents. 


y duty and 
nts 


Carol Cable is manufactured 
in a complete plant which cen- 
tralizes every phase of cable 
making, from drawing of wire 
from pure copper stock, to 
formulation of insulation. Con- 
stant laboratory control as- 
sures highest quality and 
uniformity 


Call or write for information. 


Carol Cable Division 
of THE 


CRESCENT 


COMPANY, INC. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Wire and 
cable for 


Electronics 


Welding « Radio 
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This year thrill and surprise everyone on your 
gifc lise with memorable gifts sent direct aera 

a different foreign land each month. The 
new and distinctive Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club makes Christmas come month af- 


gift arrives from abroad with the fascinat- 
ing story of ts origin and craftsmanship. 
One month the recipient may receive a beauti- 
ful piece of Delfeware from Holland, or won- 
derful silverplate from Shefheld, England, or 
a delightful wrought metal gift from France. 
Your friends will long remember these gifts, 
Tt) which if available here, would cost up to 
4 umes as much. Membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club is inexpensive— 
only $6.00 for 3 months, $11.50 for 6 
months, $22.00 for 12 months—gifts sent 
postpaid, duty free. Send list and remittance 
now or write for full details at once to: 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 891, 71 Concord $t., Nework 5, W.J. 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES . THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

September 8, 1953 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 

Company, payable on September 

30, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 15, 1953. Checks will 


be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 


ter month for those you want to thrill with 
Ris a gift membership. Each rare and unusual- 











‘How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


American Cyanamid, Western Elec- 
tric, Lionel Corporation, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS because they 


ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

M CONTROL travel expenses 
INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


wanly be amazed at the advantages 





and t @ person- 
oe will enjoy ‘by using TRA VELETTERS! 
Write for information. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Since 1694 


GREENWICH, CONN, 





WHEN YOU NEED 


administrative and technical execu- 
tives, junior executives—men skilled 
in making top policy decisions—ad- 
vertise for them in the “clues” sec- 


tion uf BUSINESS WEEK. 
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What Does the Rally Mean? 


Chart readers still put a_ bearish 
twist on the performance of the stock 
market—even though shares inched up- 
ward six consecutive trading sessions in 
a Tow. 

They point out that with each la- 
bored rise, volume has declined (chart). 
This, they say, indicates that bullish 
sentiment is still not strong cnough 
to persuade investors that—after last 
month’s sharp break—a sound base has 
been established for a sustained up- 
surge. 
eA Rise Is a Rise—The bulls, on the 
other hand, are taking a lot of comfort 
from the indisputable fact that the 
market has been going up. [hey inter- 
pret the advance much as did an apoc- 
ryphal Wall Street news reporter who, 
reporting a market rise, said: 

“There were more buyers 
sellers.” 


than 


That, apparently, is just about what 
happened in stocks these last few days 
The aggressiveness of sell hrank. 
And the buyers, including a number of 
mutual funds, began picking up shares 
after the sharp drop three weeks ago. 

A rise on ‘Tuesday of thi ck was 

the sixth consecutive daily advance to 
be recorded by the Standard & Poor’s 
50 industrials index. 
e Selective—It was a selective 
ever. While 479 of the issu 
closed on higher ground, 371 
lower. 

The reasons for the rall 
though it was, were fairly clea 

e Stocks had been tilting down- 
ward since carly January. So many issues 
looked increasingly “‘cheap.” 

e Stock vields—as a result of the 
long price decline—are up. ‘Th 
vield on the S&P 50 industrials cur- 


ce, how- 
traded 
were 


| iborious 


iverage 
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rently is around 6.24%, compared with 
5.46% carly this vear. 

¢ Dividend rates generally are as 
good as or better than at the start of 
the year. Earnings as a rule are continu 
ing at levels that warrant keeping com- 
mon declarations close to present rates 

¢ Bond prices are up, decreasing 
bond yields. Among the high-grades, 


the long-term Treasury 30-year 34s have 
risen to bevond $1,020 per $1,000 
bond, and easicr money rates on future 
U.S. issues now are predicted. The 
result of the rise in bond prices—with 
the accompanying reduction in yviclds— 
has widened the income differential in 
stocks’ favor; this reverses the 1952 
trend. 


Most Preferreds Still Lagging Behind 1952 


1952 

Preferred Stock Issue Close 
Air Reduction $4.50 $114 50 
American Airlines $3.50 79.75 
American Bank Note $3 57.50 
American Can $1.75 44 00 


Amer. Radiator & Stand. San. $7 172 


American Smelting & Ref. $7 
American Snuff $6 

American Woolen $7 

Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe $2.50 
Atlantic Refining $3.75 


159 
125 
84 
56 


Borg-Warner $3.50 
Bristol-Myers $3.75 
Brooklyn Union Gas $2 
Burlington Mills $3.50 
J. lL. Case $7 


Caterpillar Tractor $4.20 
‘elanese Corp. $7 
“hesapeake & Ohio $3.50 
‘incinnati Gas & Electric $4 
‘Neveland Elec. Illum. $4.50 


“onsolidated Edison (N. Y.) $5 
‘onsol. G., El. L. & Pow. Balt. $4.50 
‘onsumers Power $4.50 

Sontinental Can $3.75 

‘orn Products Refining $7 


‘rane Co. $3.75 

Crown Zellerbach $4.20 

Deere & Co. $1.40 

Dow Chemical $4 , 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours $3.50 


Duquesne Light $1.87 
Food Machinery $3.75 
General Foods $3.50 
General Mills $5 
General Motors $5 


Hooker Electrochemical $4.25 
Househld Finance $3.75 
Ingersoll-Rand $6 
International Harvester $7 
Jewell Tea $3.75 


Koppers Co. $4 ee 
May Department Stores $3.75.. 
Merck & Co. $3.50 

National Biscuit $7 

National Distillers $4.25 


National Lead $7 
Niagara Mohawk Power $3.90. . 
Oliver Corp. $4.50 : 
Philadelphia Ele« 

Publio Service Elec 


$3.80 
& Gas $4.08 


Remington Rand $4.50 

Rohm & Haas $4 

Scott Paper $3.40 , 
Standard Oil (Ohio) $3.75........ 
Thompson Products $4 


Union Electric $3.70 

Union Pacific $2 

DE Ce OF is ob cc csess: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical $6 
Westinghouse Elec. $3.80 


* Bid Price 
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195, 
Hi 
$ii4 
84 
59 
44 
171 


Recent 
Level Maximum 

$101. 87 2% ~11.0% 
73 0 - 9.2 
57 6 + 
43 & 

*165 .2 


1053 Gains 
Now 


3 Price Range 
Low 
$101.25 
50 74.50 
00 50.00 
37 40.12 
62 00 


gh 


75 


a 
= 
-_-s Se 


25 
00 
25 
12 
00 


00 
00 
00 


*139 
123, 
71 
52 
91 
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new capital without 
new stockholders!! 


IT CAN BE a heartbreaking situation 
when, after years of work and loyal sup- 
port by original stockholders, a company 
must find working capital by taking in 
new stockholders. Family or individual 
holdings are diluted, control can be 
shifted and even the company’s ability 
to obtain necessary credit reduced. 


HELLER COMMERCIAL FINANCING pro- 
grams have been the answer for many 
businesses faced with the problem of 
inadequate operating funds. You use 
our funds to meet your requirements 
without having to meet maturities—in 
effect, as capital. Heller commercial 
financing fills the void without exercis- 
ing control over management or par- 
ticipation in profits. 


THE CONVENIENCE and adaptability of 
our services is recognized nationally as 
we supply in excess of $500,000,000 
annually to industry. 

TO LEARN THE FACTS about this un- 
usual service, write for a free copy of 
our brochure Operating Dollars for 
Every Business. You are also invited to 
consult us, by letter or in person, about 
specific financial problems. There's no 
obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
105 N. Adams Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


10 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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OUSTED 


by AFL, Joseph Ryan (left) leads longshore- 
men from convention hall, vowing a fight. 


REBORN 


Charter members of new union free from racketeering 
taint confidently predict victory. 


ON THE DOCKS organization is started by new International Longshoremen’s Assn. (AFL) as police stand by. 


AFL Plays 


The American Federation of Labor 
this week shifted its attention from a 
crowded, busy convention hall in St. 
Louis to New York’s waterfront. There, 
in the shadows of the country’s busiest 
docks, quick and explosive develop- 
ments followed what was perhaps the 
most critical business of AFL’s meet- 


172 


ings: the expulsion of the racket-ridden 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
The federation ousted ILA by a top- 
heavy vote for failing to end “racketeer- 
ing, gangsterism, crime, and corrup- 
tion” within its ranks (BW—Sep.26'53, 
p174). It subsequently set up a new 
“clean” longshoring union—using the 


for High Stakes 


same name, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. (AFL)—with about 
10,000 members to start with. And it 
pledged all-out support for the new 
ILA in the inevitable fight against the 
old, ousted ILA. 

That fight started this week. It 
threatens to be a violent one before it’s 
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- NOW..LPG POWER 


IN GREAT NEW MEDIUM-DUTY INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS! 


It’s another first from INTERNATIONAL! The first 
medium-duty trucks with factory-installed LPG 
fuel systems to receive Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies listing. 

With these new INTERNATIONAL RP-160 Series 
Trucks you can count on high compression power, 
greater engine efficiency, and longer engine life. 
Now all the advantages of the famous InTERNA- 
TIONAL Silver Diamond 240 engine are combined 
with the benefits of the LPG fuel system— 


High compression ratio of 8.4 takes full advan- 
tage of the extra power in high octane LPG fuel. 


Lower maintenance because LPG is a dry gas 


New INTERNATIONAL RP-160 Series with LPG power. (Gasoline power 
also available.) GVW ratings, 14,000 to 17,000 Ibs. 130, 142, 154, and 
172-inch wheelbases. Single or dual heavy-stee! pressure fuel tonks with 
4 to | safety factor. Automatic safety relief valves on tanks and fuel lines 
vent vapors high above ground through lorge capacity stacks. Automatic 
excess flow valve shuts off fuel supply in case of fue! line breckage 


and will not wash down cylinder wall lubricants. 
Carbon deposits practically eliminated. Engine 
wear and cylinder erosion reduced. Oil less con- 
taminated. 
Latest safety features, including new submerged- 
type safety relief valve in each tank. 

Along with smooth, high compression LPG 
power, you get the extra stamina and the extra 
driver comfort built into every INTERNATIONAL. 


For full details about the new RP-160 Series, 
see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch—soon! 
Time payments arranged. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


international Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks. .. industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezer: 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 

















over. There is little possibility that it 
will be ended without serious and per- 
haps long-lasting smpact. 

¢ Vital for AFL—The New York 
struggle of the two rival longshoring 
unions cannot be considered apart from 
AFL itself. ‘The federation and the ILA 
(AFL) are, at this point, synonymous. 
In fighting for the creation of an un- 
tainted, aggressive longshoring union, 
AFL has its sights on something bigger: 
a solid-cored, responsible AFL internal 
structure able to mect “standards of 
good citizenship and sound trade 
unionism. 

That is a prime objective of AFL’s 
new president, George Meany. The 
reason is obvious: The bargaining and 
organizing advantages labor has had 
over the last decade will be reduced, 
perhaps lost, if there is a marked change 
in economic climate. If AFL is to con- 
tinue high in prestige and to main- 
tain the steady growth of recent years, 
then it must prove itself responsible. 

That means the federation must 
prove it is determined that it no longer 
“will lend the cloak of trade unionism 
to organized lawlessness or . . . dignify 
with its affiliation persons and practices 
alien and inimical to our movement’’— 
in AF'L’s own words. It recognizes that 
any failure to take a firm, fighting stand 
against the racket-ridden old ILA might 
“cast doubt and suspicion on our move- 
ment as a whole.” 

Consequently—though the brunt will 
fall on the new ILA, Dave Beck’s AFL 
teamsters, and the federation’s seafarers’ 
union in the battle against the old 
longshoring union—the entire weight of 
the federation, with 10.3-million mem- 
bers, will be against the ousted union, 
which last reported 60,000 members. 
¢ AFL-CIO Unity—The New York 
waterfront problem was the most dra- 
matic issue to curve before the conven- 
tion, but it was by no means the only 


one. Another significant action was 
the unanimous ratification given an 


AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement in the 
closing hours of the St. Louis meetings. 
The importance of this agreement 
cannot be minimized—if it means in 
reality what it says on paper. If strife 
between the two union organizations is 
reduced substantially, and a_ peaceful 
means of settling their jurisdictional 
disputes is found, then count organic 
unity as inevitable—perhaps at 1954 
conventions of the two labor bodies. 
AFL’s executive council pointed out 
te delegates the importance of the no- 
raiding pact, calling it “the first and 
indispensable step toward the achieve- 
ment of organic unity.” Obviously, it 


is. For the machinery for settling juris- 
dictional disputes between AFL and 
CIO unions, leading to arbitration, 
could very simply be extended to cover 
settling the greater jurisdictional dis- 

dj in a merger of unions. 


putes involve 
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One leader, reading the text of the 
AFL-CIO — agreement, commented 
bluntly: “This isn’t just a step toward 
unity; it is an undeclared unity—if it 
works.” 
¢ Wary—That “if it works” is a pro- 
viso a lot of unionists are making. The 
no-raiding pact didn't draw an opposing 
vote at AFL's convention, and its ap- 
proval brought enthusiastic applause. 
However, Dave Beck’s teamsters (now 
about 9% of AFL's total membership) 
and a number of important unions in 
metal-trades and building-trades depart- 
ments of AFL are wary of it. 

They contend that it might “immo- 
bilize or freeze workers @m one union 
(obviously in CIO) even though they 
belong, properly, to the jurisdiction of 
another.” 

Beck said flatly in St. Louis that he 
approves of the pact “in principle” but 
added that the teamsters want to ana- 
lyze it carefully before accepting it—be- 
cause, he complains, “Mr. Potofsky’s 
organization in the CIO (the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers) has New 
York laundry drivers as members. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of our drivers in 
Detroit and elsewhere . . . are in the 
dual organization.” The reference to 
“dual organization” is significant; with 
unity in mind, other leaders in AFL 
aren't using the term—but Beck still is. 

If Beck’s teamsters and some of the 
key craft unions—such as the carpenters 
(with 820,000 members) and the smaller 
but important pattern-makers—stay out 
of the no-raiding pact, it might fall flat. 
¢ The Administration—In the national 
setup, AFL no longer seems to have 
any doubt about policy toward the 
Eisenhower Administration—a_pre-con- 
vention problem. The unpleasantness 
about the resignation of former Secre- 
tary of Labor Martin Durkin—not re- 
lieved by Vice-President Richard Nix 
on’s speech before AFL—settled that. 

To AFL, Durkin’s story that the 
President broke his word on a message 
recommending Taft-Hartley changes is 
the truth; the defense that it was all a 
“misunderstanding” and that the mes- 
sage is still to be completed, and sub- 
mitted to Congress (page 34), is con- 
sidered completely untrue. 

Under the circumstances, you can 
expect a step-up of AFL criticism of 
the present government in Washing- 
ton—not only of Congress but also of 
the President. who has been relatively 
free from labor attack up to now. 
¢ The Future—AFL considers its own 
future as bright. Its new leadership, 
under Meany, proved capable, farsee- 
ing, and popular. Internal problems 
now seem on a way to successful solu- 
tion, with the referral to the executive 
council of authority to set up a juris- 
dictional-disputes procedure to end 
internecine feuding. And there is un- 
deniable organizing vigor. 





To some traditionalists in the federa- 
tion, Beck is an enigma and problem to 
be faced sometime in the future. Some 
top members of the executive council 
attended a banquet for Beck as guests 
of St. Louis teamsters. The teamsters’ 
chief made a _ blunt-worded speech, 
without nuances. Putting everything on 
the line in order, he said, that “there 
may be no misunderstanding of the 
policies that we intend to follow and 
the definite character we will develop” 
in the teamsters union. He stepped on 
some toes, and there was notable cool- 
ness in the way some of the older AFL 
officials received Beck’s words 

Eventually, the Beck problem might 
worry AFL considerably. It doesn't, 
now. To the federation, he may be 
unorthodox according to AFL. tradi- 
tions, and frightening and dangerous 
for his conviction that he is right and 
that his ends justify the means toward 
them—but at the same time colleagues 
in AFL consider Beck an asset, a dy- 
namic force at a time when the fed- 
cration needs forcefulness and challenge 
all along its leadership lines. 


In Alabama You Get 
A Choice of Labor Laws 


It all depends on which labor law 
you read. ‘That's true, at least for 
Alabama after the state legislature 
passed a second law restricting union 
membership just two weeks after it 
adopted one aimed at outlawing the 
union shop. 

The first law—a “right to work’ 
statute—declares an individual’s right 
to a job cannot be denied or abridged 
because of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union (BW —Sep.5’53,p148). 

Then, two weeks later, the legislature 
passed a second bill much more vigor- 
ously opposed by unions. This takes 
away Civil-service rights of most state 
employees who join “or participate in” 
a labor union or labor organization of 
any kind. But there is a gimmick in 
it that is giving unionists a ray of hope 
for their union-shop contracts 

The first “right to work” measure 
protected union members—including 
public emplovees—against any abridg 
ment of their job rights. 

The second measure apparently called 
for such an abridgment of state em 
plovees’ normal job rights, and also 
provided (in the usual statutory man- 
ner) that any laws or parts of laws con- 
trary to it are void. 

Labor attorneys say this nullifies the 
“right to work” law because there 
is an obvious conflict. Advocates of the 
second law say it doesn’t, because the 
law applies solely to state employees. 
Eventually, the courts will have to de- 
cide who is right. 
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ROGER D. LAPHAM founded the San 
Francisco Employers Council in 1939. 





WILLIAM G. STORIE heads it now— 
under an entirely different set of rules, 


Employers Group in Flux 


The old San Francisco group tried to handle both 
policy-making and collective bargaining—with unhappy 
results. Now there are two groups, one for bargaining. 


The risks and advantages of collec- 
tive action by employers have provided 
a meaty bone of contention for a good 
many years. ‘lo current discussions of 
multiple-employer bargaining, organ- 
ized employers in San Francisco have 
just contributed another raft of pros 
and cons. 

After 14 years as a tower of strength 
in an area of robust unionism, the San 
lrancisco Employers Council (BW— 
Oct.26'40,p39) has undergone drastic 
reorganization. Early this year it was 
dissolved—and then reestablished at the 
same address and under much the same 
management—that of William G. 
Storie, one of the top executives of the 
old council, 

A second organization was created 

while this was going on—the I’ederated 
Emplovers of San Francisco. ‘This is 
headed by Alexander R. Heron—a 
Crown Zecllerbach Co. executive—as 
president, and Frank P. Foisie as execu- 
tive vice-president. 
e Split—Immediate purpose of the 
shuffle was to divorce collective bar- 
gaining from policy-making. ‘This pur- 
pose has been achieved. 

The new council amounts to a pro- 
fessional, nonprofit, collective bargain- 
ing agency. It negotiates and adminis- 
ters union agreements for its 500 or 
more members—individual employers 
and 15 employer associations. 

The Federated Employers, on the 
other hand, provides just about every 
personnel management service to its 
400 or so members—except bargaining. 
These include research, legislative rep- 
resentation, public relations. 
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¢ Trouble—The former council's ex- 
perienced staff had negotiated more 
than 2,000 labor contracts in 14 years. 
The record was marred by a few fail- 
ures ending in strikes (BW—Oct.18'47, 
pl96). Far from being a oe 
union-fighting outfit, the council made 
a contribution to labor peace. 

But the council didn’t negotiate all 
the labor contracts in San Francisco— 
nor even the contracts of all the coun- 
cil’s members. Big employers and big 
employer associations negotiated their 
own. Sometimes they found themselves 
in competition with the council’s ne- 
zotiators, whipsawed by union bargain- 
ers, who genie them into meeting 
standards set in other negotiations by 
the very council to which they be- 
longed. E:mbarrassing as this was to 
employers in both categories, the worst 
result was that it killed the chances for 
any semblance of citywide employer- 
labor policy. 

With the negotiating function left 
in the council, Heron intends to make 
the federation the crucible of employer 
policy. 
¢ Two Hands—There is some duplica- 
tion of membership, not much. The 
new council holds a raembership in the 
federation, thus has access to all the 
research and other services when it goes 
into a bargaining session. Also, a few 
emplover associations have retained 
council membership to qualify for col- 
lective bargaining service, but have also 
joined the federation to qualify for di- 
rect use of the facilities. 

On the surface this could look like 
a mere hat-switching trick. It isn’t 





SAVE TIME...LABOR... 
DOLLARS IN HANDLING 


Make every man hour count 
in your plant. . . cut down 
slowdowns in materials han- 
dling with Wayne Lifts. From 
loading platform to produc- 
tion line there’s a Wayne Lift 
to save you time, labor and 
money. Every one is “pre- 
cisioneered” . . . made to last 
for years without trouble .. . 
designed for easy servicing. 
Wayne Engineers, utilizing 
“LIFTronics”’, offer a com- 
plete engineering service to 
establish the most efficient 
and practical solution to your 
lift problems, Each Wayne 
Lift — loading dock, cross- 
ever bridge, materials lift, 
service lift — is custom-engi- 
neered to your plant’s par- 
ticular needs, Take the first 
step to improving your ma- 
terials handling, write for 
“LIFTronics . . . science of 
materials handling.” 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


Salisbury 
Maryland 


Toronto 


- Canoda 


WAYNE LIFT DIVISION, Salisbury 


Md 
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The world didn’t beg for this thing 


But it turned out to be asuccessful management risk. 


Republic introduced lightweight, bendable tubing 
for electrical raceways at a time when heavy- 
walled, rigid pipe was the only conduit available. 
The new tubing used less steel but it greatly 
speeded up installation, and so, reduced cost. 


Republic's pioneering of light-walled conduit 
brought a new classification to electrical codes, 
E.M.T. (Electrical Metallic Tubing)—now widely 
used throughout the building industry. 


‘The act of a steel company’s developing something 
that used less steel actually became bread on the 
waters. Over the years, Republic has sold increas- 
ing amounts of both rigid wall conduit and 
Electrunite E.M.T. 


Such management enterprise fathered Republic’s 
policy of 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS 
1 producing more types of steel than any one else 


—. 


las the greatest variety of forms; 


2. to be able to recommend the exact type and 
| form for your maximum economy and efficiency; 


3. to maintain trained men in the field who 
pass along to you our unexcelled knowl- 
edge, not only of the steels, but of their 
fabrication characieristics. 


This policy stems from evolutionary production 
and enlightened selling. It is part of the wealth 
and spirit which aggressive, unhampered manage- 
ment has contributed to the growth of America. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


$ WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 





® 


Steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 


a 
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REPUBLIC STEEL SHEETS —Up to 90 
inches wide—black, hot-dip galva- 
nized, galvannealed, and electro-zinc 
plated—carbon steel, copper bearing 
steel, rust-resisting Toncan Iron, sili- 
con steel and Enduro Stainless Steel. 


REPUBLIC MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT—Steel boxes, skid plat- 
forms and pallets to help speed move- 
ment of materials and simplify stor- 
age. Wide range of sizes—for use with 
trucks, cranes or hand-operated units. 


REPUBLIC WIRE NAILS AND STAPLES 
Easy to drive, hard to bend. Carpenter 
Quality from head to point. All kinds, 
sizes and shapes—bright, galvanized, 
blued, annealed and cement coated. 


* * 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Clevelaad 1, Ohio, 
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though. The reorganization has pro- 
duced some strong feeling among em- 
ployers, and in both camps can be 
found members who doubt the wisdom 
of the move. Small employers within 
the council, for one example, have the 
uncomfortable feeling that big business 
has taken a runout powder from its 
community responsibilities. 

¢ Finances—It was no secret that the 
old council was financially anemic. To 
keep it going, leading business firms 
were tapped repeatedly for contribu- 
tions to a so-called sustaining fund. 
This was conceived as a kind of rainy- 
day reserve for emergencies. 

But anemia of the membership dues 
fund became a chronic emergency, and 
the big companies found themselves 
subsidizing it. Whatever satisfaction 
they derived from helping to mold a 
united front of employers was dissi- 
pated by the knowledge that their dol- 
lars were helping to complicate their 
private business problems. Now that 
such firms as Pacific Gas & Electric; 
the phone company; Standard Oil; Cali- 
fornia Packing; Southern Pacific; and 
Crown Zellerbach have pulled out, the 
council’s budget has been trimmed 
from $260,000 a year to $100,000. 

On the other side of the fence, there 
are emplovers who feel they didn’t get 
a fair shake in the assessments by which 
the new federation is raising its budget 
to $125,000 a year. Foisie says the rule 
of thumb for dues assessment is roughly 
$1 per emplovee. 

Vhese examples don’t necessarily in- 
dicate a ruction among employers. 
They show only that emplovers are 
far from unanimous in their opinion of 
the splitup. 
¢ Old Days—San Francisco has a long 
tradition of joint action by emplovers. 
Not all of it was so well-meaning as 
the cmplovers’ council that emerged 
from the ferment and turmoil of the 
middle 1930s. 

Back at the turn of the centurv, the 
Employers Assn. of San Francisco was 
in business to crush unions. Its meth- 
ods stirred up so much violence that 
public opinion was revolted. The unions, 
though licked on the economic front, 
went on to consolidate their public 
relations triumph in political pastures. 
They elected a mayor and made San 
Francisco a politically sheltered citadel 
of the closed shop. 

Out of the remnants of some other 
associations of similar hue, the Indus- 
trial Assn. was set up around 1922 to 
launch the “American Plan,” a euphe- 
mism for the open shop. Through 
much of its life the Industrial Assn. 
was as hostile to unionism as its prede- 
cessors. Among other things, it 
smashed the closed shop. But the emer- 
gence of a new charter for organized 
labor in the early 1930s tended to blunt 
the association’s attacks. 


Among some of the members grew 
suspicion that unions were here to stay 
and employers had better learn to live 
with them. This was the premise on 
which Roger D. Lapham (picture), 
then a prominent shipping executive 
and later mayor, sect up the San Iran 
cisco Employers Council in 1939. For 
its membership it drew from precisely 
the same pool that peopled the Indus 
trial Assn., but it set for itself the posi- 
tive objective of living with unions 
¢ Objectives—The language of the 
council’s charter seems to have been a 
careful piece of draftsmanship, though 
im the exhilaration of crossing the 
threshold to an cra of labor peace not 
many took it too literally. As the years 
wore on, the council found itself re 
sponding to the urgent needs of the 
moment rather than steering a rigid 
course down the middle of the charter 
objectives. As one of the officials 
marked: ““When a fire starts, the first 
thing you do is put it out.” 

Among the objectives in the coun 
cil’s charter were: 

¢ ‘To bring employers, and groups 
of employers, together in matters af 
fecting employee relations. Out of 
these mectings of minds, it was felt, 
would emerge a positive, uniform labor 
policy. 

¢ To help employers gather into 
autonomous industry groups for labor 
relations purposes. 

¢ To assist members in contract 
negotiations when asked 
¢ Unrealistic—Ideally, that was a sound 
approach. But it failed to take into ac 
count a few realities of life. 

Actual bargaining for members wa: 
an extension of service that the charte1 
didn’t contemplate. But in the flush of 
satisfaction with the staff's fire-fight 
ing skill, the council didn’t hesitate to 
provide the service. It was not until re 
cent years that complaints about the 
pinch of bargaining competition began 
to pile up. 

One cxample of this was in the war 
house industry. The dominant group 
of warchouses in the San Francisco area 
is organized as the Distributors Assn. of 
Northern California. It was a member 
of the old council but did its own bar 
gaining with Warehouse Local 6 of 
Harry Bridges’ longshore union, then a 
CIO affliate. Other warehouses whose 
employees were members of the All 
Teamsters’ warchouse local delegated 
their bargaining to the employers’ 
council. Fach union seized every op 
portunity to press for advantages that 
the other didn’t get. [mployers in 
both groups were caught in the cros 
fire. ‘he same conflict arose between 
cmployers and employers’ groups in 
dissimilar industries that happened to 
bargain with a common union, Conces- 
sions granted by an association bar- 
gaining for itself rose to smite the 
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We helped take 
the MISS out of 


GUIDED 
MISSILES 


the problem : The electronic brain 
which guides a guided missile is delicate 
and complicated. One of the major prob- 
lems, which faced missile engineers was 
how to protect this sensitive mechanism 
from the violent shock and vibration set up 
at take-off and in flight. 


the solution: since conventional 
types of shock-mountings proved to be 
inadequate, Robinson engineers were called 
in to find a solution. After careful study and 
intensive laboratory work, Robinson devel- 
oped a special multi-directional mounting 
that reduced vibration and shock to such a 
marked degree that the missile’s guidance 
system was free-floating and thus depend- 
able. Today, these mountings are in quan- 
tity production at the Robinson factories 
... and reliability now rides the rockets! 


Do you have a problem 
in Vibration Control? 

This same engineering know-how and 
skill can be put to work on your vibration- 
control problem . . . whether it involves 
precision instruments, electronic or televi- 
sion equipment, aircraft, motor vehicles, 
home appliances, or machinery of any size 
or weight. 

Unlike old fashioned rubber mountings, 
Robinson Met-L-Flex* mountings are 
impervious to age, oil, bacteria, water, dust, 
dirt, or temperature extremes. They are 
inherently damped, and they do not pack 
down or wear out. 

A letter or telegram will bring a 
Robinson engineer to analyse your particu- 
lar problem and suggest a solution. Write 
or wire us immediately. Dept. BW 3. 


*Met-L-F lex ia the copyrighted designation for the all-meta 
resilient cushions developed and pioneered , ehineon. ; 


ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 





council’s negotiators when they faced 
the same union. 

¢ New Approach—One result was that 
some associations peevishly withdrew 
from the employers’ council. And with 
cach withdrawal, the council found it- 
self speaking for a smaller segment of 
the business community. 

A couple of years ago the San Fran- 
cisco business leaders who, in effect, 
had bankrolled the council decided to 
take a second look to see if they were 
defeating their purpose. This year’s re- 
organization was the result of that sur- 


y. 

What the business leaders found was 
that the council had swerved from the 
charter objectives. Instead of assisting 
in labor negotiations when asked, the 
council was doing the actual negotiat- 
ing. It was fostering the formation of 
new industry associations and the 
growth of the old ones, but it was also 
alienating groups that did their own 
bargaining. ‘These groups were resign- 
ing from the council. Instead of unit- 
ing employers toward a common labor 
policy, it was splitting them. 

One solution that was offered and 
rejected was to hold the old council 
together but to shuck off all active bar- 
gaining functions. This would have 
left cach employer or association the 
responsibility for its own actions at the 
bargaining table. 
¢ Future—It’s too early to say whether 
the present divorce will turn the tide. 
Close adherents of the new employers’ 
council, as well as some elements 
within the federation, regard the split 
as a fundamental mistake. 

There is a persistent tendency among 
small employers to indict big business 
for penny-pinching. And so far, there 
is no indication that the reorganiza- 
tion has curbed bargaining compe- 
tition. 

Management of the Federated Em- 
ployers, to the extent that it acknowl- 
edges the existence of any unhappiness 
in employer ranks, regards it as tran- 
sitory. Foisie argues that the existence 
of bargaining competition under one 
roof made impossible an agreement on 
policy matters. Now he feels that the 
federation, aloof from the firing line, 
is in a position to bring conflicting ele- 
ments together. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





AFL preference for the Secretary of 
Labor job vacated by Martin Durkin 
appears to be a dark-horse possibility, 
Charles Taft—an Ohio Republican with 
more liberal views than his brother, the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft. Although 
never officially mentioned by AFL, 
Charles Taft’s name was heard fre- 
quently in convention hall corridor dis- 
cussions as “acceptable” to labor. 

* 
Peace pact worked out by the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists and Inter- 
national Assn. of Bridge, Structural & 
Omamental Iron Workers (both AFL) 
ends a long jurisdictional feud. The 
iron workers will erect machinery under 
the agreement, the machinists will do 
the rigging. IAM has also worked out 
a peace plan with AFL's Carpenters, 
will shortly confer with AFL's Operat- 
ing Engineers on another long-standing 
jurisdictional disagreement. 

* 
An NLRB election covering three plants 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Meter 
Division in Newark last week upheld 
the recent shift of 2,600 workers from 
left-wing United Electrical Workers to 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO). UF lost its bid to recapture 
the workers (BW —Scp.12’53,p173) by 
a 1,360-981 vote. 

* 
A no-union victor in an NLRB poll 
covering employees of Robbins Tire & 
Rubber Co. and Robbins Flour Prod- 
ucts Co., both in Tuscumbia, Ala., has 
caused speculation in Alabama. In the 
first vote since the state’s new right-to- 
work law went into effect, 470 cm- 
ployees voted against unionization, 7] 
for CIO, and 6 for AFL. A union 
spokesman said the “disappointing” re- 
sults reflect the impact of the tightened 
labor law. 

« 
Reversal by the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Anthony Valenti case 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p178) has freed the 
former local business agent of the 
United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) 
in Camden, N. J., from a 5-year jail 
term under a conviction for falsifying 
a non-Communist oath. Although the 
revers:3l was on a_ technicality, UPW 
now is considering a demand that 
NLRB restore five certifications revoked 
as a result of the Valenti conviction 
(BW—Nov.29'52,p115). 

* 


Convention of the United Electrical 
Workers in Chicago last week reelected 
Albert Fitzgerald, president; Julius 
Emspak, secretary-treasurer; and James 
Matles, organizing director. UE now 
claims 1,039 contracts covering 316,150 
workers (not all members of UE). 
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Lion’s New $31,000,000 Petro-Chemicals Plant now under construction 
near New Orleans provides an onswer... MORE MIRACLE-WORKING 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER to make every arable acre produce more. 


Three-hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand extra mouths to feed every week 
... that’s the rate at which the world’s 
population is increasing. And that’s 
why the world’s arable farm land must 
produce more and more. To help do 
this, Lion Oil Company . . . already 
the 


synthetic 


producing 10% of nation’s 


miracle-working nitrogen 


fertilizer materials . . . is building 


another new petro-chemical plant. 


Located near New Orleans. these new 


facilities will increase Lion’s nitrogen 


production by 53% 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 


growth program. To meet growing 
demands for higher octane easolines, 
multi-million dollar 
to its refinery at El Dorado, 


Arkansas. In Snyder, ‘Texas, at the 


Lion is adding 


units 


Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 
facilities and output have been ex- 


panded. And Lion is becoming more 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


and more active in the nati 


for crude oil and gas 


of the many 
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Keep Your 


LION OIL COMPANY 
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HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





now available 


in volume! 


Hyatt is rolling out the barrels! ... and a familiar shape is 
giving a big lift to modern industry! A new Barrel Bearing 
—pioneered and perfected by Hyatt—is available in 
volume for the first time! There’s no other bearing quite 
like it—and it’s ready for a starring role in industrial 
production! 


The Barrel name comes from the barrel shape of the rollers 
...» but its superiority in bearing applications comes from 
dual-purpose design and_ self-aligning ability! This 
unique bearing takes load from any direction... and 
operates at full load-carrying capacity under conditions 
of misalignment! And in addition, the barrel shape of the 
rollers combines the low rolling friction of a ball with the 
high load capacity of a cylindrical roller—so that the 
Barrel Bearing is ideal for a wide range of applications. 


Expensive? Not at all! Advanced manufacturing processes 
—plus the facilities of one of the newest and finest bearing 
plants in the world—make the initial cost far lower than 
you would expect!... For full information on this newest 


solution to the friction problem, write to the address below. 


Self-aligning action makes the Barre! Bearing ideal for 
tractors and farm implements. Over many years, its 
durable, dependable performance has been established 
in a wide range of these applications. 


In trucks and construction equipment, too, Hyatt's Barre! 
Bearing operates with full efficiency under conditions of 
heavy, multiple-direction loading. Unique roller and race 
design distributes the load over large areas of contact 


Hyatt’s new plant, in Clark Township, N. J., is among the 
most modern in the world. New equipment makes pos 
sible advanced manufacturing processes, and research 
facilities are the finest in the bearing industry 


A ROLLER BEARINGS 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 





Who put the skill in the paint? 


Like thousands of other ama- 
teur painters, this young lady can 
do a fast and first-rate job with 
one of the amazirg new latex emul- 
sion “‘rubber-base’’ paints. 

She'll never see the “CASCO- 
LOID” label shown at the right, 
but this Borden product has a lot 
to do with her success as a painter. 
Used in making high grade latex 
paints, CASCOLOID casein dis- 
persion provides stability for long 
shelf life. It improves the flowing 
and levelling properties to cover 
up roller or brush marks. It pro- 
vides good “‘wet lap” so that wet 


paint will blend with partially dry 
areas. It improves water-resist- 
ance and washability of the fin- 
ished, painted surface. 

Other uses of casein as an emul- 
sifier , stabilizer or binder are found 
in making leather and shoe finish- 
es, wallpaper coatings and colors, 
water-base printing inks, grease- 


resistant paper coatings and many 
types of liquid adhesives 

If you have problems in com- 
pounding materials of this type, 
our casein chemists may be able 
to help you. Address: The Borden 
Company, Chemical Division, 
Dept. BW -103, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 3.4 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Chemical Division 


»&) ADHESIVES for wood, paper, metal, glass, rubber, plostics * RESINS for 
foundry cores and molds, wet-strength paper, abrasive ond frictional prod 
ucts © DURITE phenolic molding compounds « CASEINS «+ FORMALDEHYD= 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A key man in the personal affairs of any executive should be his lawyer. 
OCT. 3, 1953 Yet many top businessmen either don’t have a lawyer on a regular basis 
rile. at all, or they fail to make adequate use of his services. 


Either practice is more than foolish—it can be downright dangerous. 
Properly used, a good lawyer can keep you free of entanglements that 
might not only cost you money, but that can even change the course of 
your life. And the fees wiil likely run less than you might expect. 


People tend to avoid going to a lawyer until they are already deep 

A INESS W 

- om in trouble. By then, it’s often too late to get them out with any real success. 
They blame the lawyer—and resent the bill he sends. 


These people—like most others—fail to recognize that the law is one 
of the most complex of all human institutions. Dealing with it is not an 
exact science; if it were, there would be no need for judges, much less 
for lawyers. 





SERVICE 


This means that the time to see your lawyer is before you get into 
trouble. Get in the habit of asking his advice even on things you might 
consider of minor legal importance. For in spite of the jokes about it, the 
“fine print” can tie your hands tight before you know what’s happened. 


Being aware of this, you will realize that there is a broad variety of 
documents that your lawyer might well read before you sign. Among them 
are such things as employment agreements, leases, agreements to buy or 
sell real property, partaership agreements, and insurance contracts. 


One thing you can be sure of: Your lawyer will draw up all papers in 
your favor. That fact may be neatly concealed beneath a flood of legal 
jargon that you can’t understand. 


A lawyer can tell you exactly what’s involved. That will prevent future 
disagreements, and perhaps expensive hazardous litigation. His fee will 
be modest—and worth paying for learning exactly what you’re getting into. 


Should you pay a lawyer a “retainer”—that is, give him a flat sum in 
advance, whether or not he renders any service? 


In general, the answer is: definitely not. Pay your lawyer for the par- 
ticular case, much as you do your doctor. 


(A retainer is usually paid by a corporation to secure the services of 
a particular lawyer so that he will not represent an opponent or competitor. 
Also, it is generally applied against a specified type of service to be rendered 
to the company over a given period of time.) 
* 


You can draw the analogy between doctors and lawyers even more 
closely. Many attorneys specialize in one branch of the law, as doctors do 
in medicine. 


But note this: You should not try to select a specialist yourself to 
handle a particular need or problem. Instead, go to a general lawyer to whom 
any problem can be presented. If he can’t handle it himself, he will refer 
and recommend you tw a specialist who can. 

* 


How do you get acquainted with such a lawyer? 


Like a doctor, an attorney cannot advertise himself. The result is, 
according to a recent survey, that the great majority of people in the 


PAGE 183 average community don’t know a single lawyer. 
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One way to find a lawyer is in your church congregation. A lawyer 
active in his church is likely to be engaged in civic affairs or politics, in 
most cases will be a highly regarded member of the community. 


Another bet is to inquire at your bank. Generally, the law firm that 
a bank has retained is equipped to advise on almost any type of problem or 
difficulty with which you may be faced. 


You don’t have to be in the Social Register to make your daughter a 
debutante this winter. If you go about it right, she can be considered as 
successfully launched socially as if she were a blue-blood. 


Main reason for this is a shift in recent years from the fabulous coming- 
out parties of the Brenda Frazier days to the mass debut. Generally these 
are balls (or “cotillions”) given for a charity. Around 100 girls make their 
bows at the largest. (Proper time to bring your daughter out: during her 
freshman year in college, or approximately age 17.) 


In New York, for example, there are four such events between Thanks- 
giving and Jan. 2. Screening of likely debs to be presented is not so strict as 
for the more exclusive subscription dances, such as the Junior Assemblies at 
the Plaza Hotel. Prices for each ball range from $300 to $500. Most of 
this is a donation to the charity sponsoring the ball. 


e 
Your daughter will be a full debutante if you present her at one or 


more of these balls. But she can follow this up with her own private party. 
Or she can skip the cotillions and have one large coming-out party of her 


own. (Two sets of parents can introduce their daughters at a joint coming- 
out party.) 


An individual debut will cost a minimum of $1,500. That’s for a tea 
dance, running from $10 to $12 a head, and with a guest list of around 150 
(usually the accepted minimum). A dinner dance is more expensive, a supper 
dance the costliest of all: It runs later, requires more than one orchestra— 
and is much bigger. 


If you choose the private party, get one of the reputable social 
secretariat organizations to handle it. They have carefully culled lists of the 
most eligible young men—plus the names of the season’s top debs. 


Also, they will handle all arrangements—hotel, florists, champagne 
salesmen, caterers, and so on. 


Get your car winterized now—before the first cold snap sets in. But 
before you add antifreeze, have the cooling system cleaned out thoroughly. 
Tubes of modern radiator cores are thin to cool hot-running engines. Acid 
that develops can eat pinholes in the system. 


For that reason, it’s also a good idea to put in a sealer—even though 
your cooling system seems tight. Many permanent-type antifreezes will go 
through unknown pinholes. Finally, be sure the attendant checks hose, 
clamps, and thermostat. 


Several drugs can be used to treat to some extent the dangerous and 
painful heart ailment, angina pectoris. But prolonged tests by a group of 
doctors have shown that Peritrate, a tablet taken by mouth, is best. 


Biggest advantage is that Peritrate remains effective for as long as 
five hours after administration. 
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ADMIRE THE FOUNTAIN PEN, and ponder—how is abrasive belts or grinding wheels. Points are slitted by paper 
it that it’s priced low enough for universal ownership, yet of | thin abrasive wheels. Clips are finished by barrel tumbling 
superior quality to the expensive product of just a few years with abrasive grain. CARBORUNDUM alone supplies all types 
back? Answer: precision production, ably abetted by the "“man- _ of abrasives; quite naturally, many leading manufacturers, in 
made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide by _ all lines, have established CARBORUNDUM as their one, depend- 
CARBORUNDUM.® Today, barrels are finished and polished by able, controlled-quality source of supply. 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals” ? 


EXTRA FURNACE LIFE you can measure not 
in weeks or months, but in years... that's what 
CARBORUNDUM Super Refractories give you. Enam- 
eling furnaces, continuous or batch type, are typical: 
CARBORUNDUM provides a specific material for each 
furnace area, with specific properties to meet a spe- 
cific need. Knowing how to select and apply ‘“‘man- 
made minerals” profitably has made CARBORUNDUM 
the world’s largest producer of Super Refractories. 

Products of the Refractories Division 


TWO-WAY BADIO generally has to depend, at 
one end,on a fluctuating power supply —the storage 
battery of an automobile. Leading makers of these 
communication systems incorporate GLOBAR® silicon 
carbide resistors in the circuits. Their voltage-com- 
pensating characteristics and their extreme perma- 
nence (they have no moving parts) make them ideally 
suited to this service. Made by the GLOBAR Division 


suno gor que naw 2ezserset; write to GARBORUNDUM fer heip on 


Pn on how imaginative thinking—yours gamotenss taane sane 
and ours—can put ‘man-made minerals’ to 


work for you. Write for it on your business your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


letterhead. No obligation, of course 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 110, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. —_—_-— 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 





1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


NET TOTAL 


$68,888,000 
252,901,000 
459,766,000 
680,427,000 
2,075,317,000 
948,117,000 
252,375,000 


$4,792,777 ,000 


$11,359,000 

82,906,000 
304,485,000 
440,834,000 
655,536,000 
844,683,000 
906,158,000 


$3,300,938,000 


Congress Probers Eye Stockpiling 


Even McCarthy's committee may get into the act. The 
heaviest pressure comes from U.S. mining interests. 


A full-scale investigation of the U.S. 
a program is in the cards for 
this fall. It was touched off last week 
at the American Mining Congress in 
Seattle, in a hearing conducted by a 
Senate subcommittee. Later, other 
Congressional committees may try to 
get into the act. 

The subcommittee, headed by Sen. 
George W. Malone (R-Nev.), is an off- 
shoot of the Senate’s Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. It has been 
looking into the stockpile picture for 
a couple of months and hopes to dom- 
inate any Congressional inquiry into the 
management of the program. But it 
may be in for competition from at least 
two other groups. 
¢ Off and On—Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s 
investigating subcommittee held a one- 
day hearing last February on charges 
of improper storage of palm oil that 
had congealed in cold weather. Since 
then McCarthy has held off-and-on 
closed hearings on metals, in San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere around the country. 
Now, supposedly, McCarthy has turned 
his stockpile investigation over to 
Malone. But McCarthy has a way of 
bouncing back into subjects with head- 
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line potentialities. Capitol observers 
don’t close the door on his getting 
back into stockpiles, particularly if it 
looks as if the investigation has a 
chance of striking pay dirt. 

¢GSA Aspect—Sen. Styles Bridges, 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, also has investigators looking 
into the stockpile situation. He tenta- 
tively plans wnat os on charges of 
mismanagement by Gencral Service 
Administration in handling the $5-bil- 
lion program. 

Observers feel that it was inevitable 

that Congress would scrutinize a pur- 
chase program of this dimension. How- 
ever, there is mixed feeling as to what 
an investigation w*!l come up with. 
e Wide Range—The investigators ‘will 
be probing a program covering 75 stra- 
tegic and critical materials for which 
we are largely dependent on foreign 
lands—from antimony, ‘hog bristles, and 
castor oil to rubber, tin, and zinc. 

The stockpile has been so cloaked 
in secrecy that it is little understood 
by the public. Specific objectives and 
amounts on hand are still closely 
guarded. The policy made sense three 
years ago, when few contracts had been 


negotiated and the bulk of the buying 
was still to be done. 

Now, with 80% of the 

achieved, the secrecy is 
especially when far more significant 
military information is so well pub- 
licized—on aircraft and tank production 
and troop movements, for instance. 
e In the Till—At the current market, 
total stockpile objectives are valued at 
$7.1-billion. Since the program started 
in 1946, Congress has appropriated over 
$5-billion for purchasing and mainte- 
nance. Only $423-million is still on 
the books for procurement. ‘That about 
equals the quantity delivered in the 
last six months alone. 

The stockpile has actually spent $3.2- 
billion so far for materials on hand. 
This inventory is valued at $4.1-billion 
at current prices. Another $1.4-billion 
is on order for later delivery. Of indi- 
‘vidual stockpile goals, 35 have been 
met, 15 are 80% or more achieved, 
and 25 are less than 80% complete. 
e Slowdown—In line with the Adminis- 
tration’s drive to slash spending, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization last 
month announced an official slowdown 
on stockpiling. As a result, new pur- 
chase commitments will be limited to 
the approximatcly 10 most critical 
materials. 

The new ODM policy will not disturb 


total goals 


mcongruous 
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Economy indicated the use of Cushiontone in sound conditioning the entire trade union office building in Kansas City, Kansas, This material absorbs 


up to 75% of the noise that strikes its surface, 


No Noise Problems in Boilermakers’ Building 


wa 


Since shoppers like quiet, architect John D, 
Maultsby suggested acoustical treatment for the 
ground floor stores, too. The entire first floor of 
the Brotherhood Building is occupied by stores. 
Here, attractive ceilings of Armstrong's Cushion- 
tone let customers shop in comfort. 


The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers enjoy quiet as much as 
anyone. That’s why they completely 
sound conditioned their Kansas City 
union office building with Arm- 
strongs Cushiontone. Nearly three 
acres of perforated wood fiber acous- 
tical tile absorbs the clatter and jangle 
of typewriters, telephones, and office 
machines throughout the building. 

When large ceiling areas like this 
must be treated economically, Cush- 
iontone is often the choice. It pro- 
vides high acoustical efficiency at a 
surprisingly low cost. 

In addition, Cushiontone boosts of- 
fice efficiency and morale in other 
ways. Its attractive white paint fin- 
ish diffuses light without annoying 
glare. Cushiontone is easily cleaned 
and maintained, too. It can be 
washed when necessary or repainted 
to suit any color scheme. 

Cushiontone is one of Armstrong’s 
complete line of acoustical materials. 
See your Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor for helpful advice on Arm- 


strong’s Acoustical Ceilings. Mean- 
while, send for the free booklet, 
“How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 
rial.” Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4210 Indian Road, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

*| CUSHIONTONE® ARRESTONE® 


‘ 


oo a 


TRAVERTONE coanovsric® 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ACOUSTICAL 


MATERIALS 





SHIP 'EM FULL...OR SHIP 'EM EMPTY... 


Hackney lightweight cylinders 


SAVE YOU PLENTY! 


There's no excess weight in a shipment of Hackney Seamless 
Compressed Gas Cylinders—no waste freight charges out 
or back. 

For one reason—selected, high-quality steels assure ade- 
quate strength and light weight. For another—the Hackney 
process of cold drawing results in uniform sidewall thick- 
ness that eliminates excess material. 

Like Hackney drums, barrels and other shipping contain- 
ers, these lightweigh: cylinders are convenient to handle 
..-easy to fill and empty. They resist transportation and 
handling abuse...more than meet ICC regulations. 

Write for information that may help you save money on 
every compressed gas shipment you pay for. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manvtacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwavkee 14 + 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New 
York 17+ 207 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15+ 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W. Room 
115, Atlanta 3 + 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4+ 555 Roosevelt 
Bidg., Los Angeles 17 + 18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kanses City 11, Me. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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... the critics argue the 
program should be beefed 
up, not slowed down .. .” 

STOCKPILE PROBES starts on p. 186 


cxisting contracts. Nor will it affect 
market guarantee agreements and other 
incentive plans made by the now-de 
funct Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency with high-cost producers over 
the past three years. Pending Bolivian 
tin and Chilean copper deals are ex- 
cmpt, too. 

But the policy will restrict new pur- 
chases to one year plus lead time on 
deliveries, and will push some goals 
that would have been met next year 
back to 1958. The American Mining 
Congress speculates that no new com- 
mitments will be made for cobalt, 
metallurgical chrome, nickel, manga- 
nese, copper, fluorspar, tungsten, tin, 
lead, and zinc. 

‘The new policy may be a sign that 
the pursestrings have been tied for ad 
ditional money for stockpiling. No new 
funds were voted for fiscal 1954, and 
it is understood that unobligated stock 
pile funds still not spent by June 30, 
1955, mav be canceled by Congress 
e Criticism— he slowdown has already 
been criticized along the same lines as 
the fuss raised against the recent Air 
Force cutbacks. The criti iy it’s an 
other case of the government being 
penny wise and pound foolish on de- 
fense planning 

According to plans set up in 1946, 
the stockpile is supposed to be the 
nation’s reserve of strategic and critical 
raw materials to make up a projected 
deficit between supply id require 
ments for all-out war. There have been 
no big revisions in the program sincc 
then. 

The critics argue that since 1946, 
when stockpile planning was based on 
a still distant and uncertain war, there 
have been so many critical international 
developments that the program is now 
obsolete—that it should be beefed up, 
not slowed down. 

The mining industry naturally 
peeved, too. It’s ironic, the industry 
savs, that when metals were tight, the 
stockpile entered the market—creating 
shortages, boosting prices sky high, and 
bringing back controls. N vhen the 
mines can use a shot in the arm, the 
stockpile withdraws from an already 
declining market. 
¢ Field for Inquiry—!hi the sort 
of ground the stockpil estigators 
will be working on 

GSA Administrator Edmund Man- 
sure savs he is confident that an in 
vestigation will vindicate GSA’s han- 
dling of the program. First, under the 
direction of the Munitions Board and 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft employees have built EAST HARTFORD AIRCRAFT FEDERAL CREDIT UNION BUILDING is centrally 
their credit union from 1000 members with located for members’ convenience. Savers’ deposits increase about $200,000 a month, 
$30,500 assets in 1935 to 24,000 members with Loans are processed at an average rate of 500 a week. Other credit unions operate with as few 
over $11,000,000 today. In the U.S.A., over as 50 members. They are run by members at little or no expense to companies. Profitable 
16,000 credit unions serve more than 7,000,000 credit union savings and low-cost loans help employees build security, avoid pay advance- 
people. Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000. ments and garnishments, Credit unions also operate in churches, lodges and communities. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT EMPLOYEES OWN 
AND OPERATE $11,000,000 CREDIT UNION 


Employees of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp. help each other to greater finan- 
cial security, relieve management of many problems. 


SAYS W.P. GWINN, vice-president of United Air- 
craft Corporation, and general manager of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, famous producer of aircraft engines, 
“Our credit union has contributed greatly to the loy- 
alty, morale and stability of our employees.” 


Dp MAIL 
Madison 1, Wis. 
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without cost, com 
zing @ credit union. 


Dept. BwW-6, Credit 
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“THE CREDIT UNION is one ofthe reasons ‘OUR CREDITUNION hashelped THIS 1S FOR YOU. If you are an employee of a 
I’m glad I work at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft,” _ me save more than I ever saved be- company with 50 or more people, you can become 
says Thomas Bergamini, foreman. “It’s acom- fore,” says engineer Victor Giglio. a credit union member by joining with your friends 
fort for a man with a family to know he can “With the good dividends, too, it’s at work. If you are an employer, encourage the for- 
get a low-cost loan when he needs it.” Credit a wonderful way to get ahead finan- _ mation of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
union provides special life insurance that  cially.”” The members get life in- | out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
pays loans if anything happens to borrowers, surance equal to savings up to $1000. mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 
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Your business insurance program courts 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


York + Chicago + San Prancisco - Los Angeles + Detroit « Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


New Toronto + Havana 


Buffalo + Seattle + Wilmington + Vancouver * Winnipeg « Montreal - 











YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR SAVINGS ON 
(yocar\ CORPORATION MONROE << 


NILES, OHIO 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED 


Common and Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorporated, on 
August 27, 1953, declared the following quarterly dividends: 

60¢ per share on the $5.00 par value Common Stock, 

$1.00 per share on the 4% Preferred Stock. 

$1.12%2 per share on the 4 2% Convertible Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends and dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 42% Convertible Preferred Stock are payable 
October 1, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1953, MILTON L., SELBY, Secretary 

August 27, 1953 
Ww ——e owe ee i = 


1 LIBRARIAN, SAFEWAY STORES, “INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 660, Oakland 4, California 


Please send copy of your 1953 Semi-Annual Report 
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now under Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, GSA buys and stores strategic 
materials. 

GSA’s emergency procurement serv- 
ice, set up in 1950, buys under speci- 
fications laid down by ODM both non- 
perishable items like metals and 
minerals, and perishable items like 
drugs, vegetable oils, rubber. These 
perishable items must be rotated, which 
means that GSA is continually selling 
items from this stockpile and replacing 
them with new. It is in this area that 
the Congressional critics will concen- 
trate their charges of mismanagement. 
¢ Domestic Mines—However, those 
close to the stockpile program believe 
that the real push behind the criticisms 
comes from the ailing domestic mining 
industry, which is unhappy about the 
volume of minerals and metals being 
bought from foreign sources. GSA 
officials point out that foreign contracts 
that look bad on the basis of today’s 
depressed market looked pretty good 
when the contracts were made. 

They argue that early in the Korean 
war the military was breathing on the 
necks of the stockpilers demanding that 
they contract for the maximum amount 
of world production of strategic mate- 
rials. Fearing that Korea might develop 
into a globai war, the military wanted 
scarce and critical military materials 
from wherever obtainable in the largest 
amounts possible. 

This meant that marginal producers 
were brought in at premium prices to 
boost production. Now, some of these 
foreign contracts for tungsten, copper, 
lead, and zinc look bad. But to get 
production started, the stockpilers had 
to agree to take a foreign sources’ out- 
put for a specified number of years. 
Some of these contracts are still run- 
ning, which is what makes the domestic 
producers hot under the collar. 
¢ Iron Curtain—One facet of the pro- 
gram that is sure to come in for Con- 
gressional scrutiny is the purchase of 
materials behind the Iron Curtain. 
Early in the Korean war, tungsten, pre- 
sumably from Red China, was bought 
in Hong Kong. Feathers for stuffing 
military pillows were bought from 
Poland, the only source of feathers 
suitable for military requirements. 

The stockpilers are confident that a 
full probe won’t turn up any fraud or 
mismanagement. What Malone pri- 
marily is after, they feel, is making a 
case for protecting domestic producers 
that can be used in the fight on reci- 
procal trade legislation next session. 
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Hellew Mill- 
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vp 400% 


Bead Rolling Time 
Cut 50% 


weekly pay check. 


40% Gain in 


Production 


Deep Hole 
Drilling Output 
Increased 
350% 


End Milling Time 


Counterboring Cut 54% 


Production 

Jumped 133% 
Every machining operation pictured here is being done on 
inexpensive, shop built, special purpose machines. Designed 
either by the companies’ own engineers or by a Bellows 
Field Engineer, the machines were built from parts normally 
available in every tool room. But the heart of each machine 
— the thing that makes it tick — is one or more Bellows 
Air Motors — an air cylinder so different that it has sparked 
the creative imagination of too! engineers and production 
men in more than ten thousand plants. 
This air cylinder, alone among all air cylinders made, com- 
bines the speed and flexibility of air, the sureness of elec- 
trical control, and, with the Bellows Hydro-Check control, 
the smoothness of hydraulics, a!l in one compact, packaged 
power unit. 
Bellows Air Motors can be applied to hundreds of different 
standard machines to speed up feeding or ejection of parts; 
to feed tools faster, more accurately, safer; to permit rela- 
tively unskilled operators to turn out top quality work. 
They can be incorporated in special machines to perform 
any repetitive push, pull, lift or turn motion. The range of 
their usefulness is limited only by the ingenuity of the user. 
BI3A 


400% Production Gain 
in Drilling end Tapping 


Output of Shell 
Molds increased 
815% 


THIS NEW BOOKLET 
TELLS THE STORY 


Write for it 
Today! 


Here in this fast reading 36 page bulletin is 
the dramatic story of Bellows Air Motors 
and other Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices. Packed full of design information, 
case history data, photographs and diagrams 
— information every man concerned with 
costs and production should have. It is free on 
request. Write — Dept. BW 103, The Bellows 
Co., Akron 9, Ohio. In Canada, Bellows Pneu- 
matic Devices of Canada, Lid., Toronto. 


the BellowSco. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 





Newest! facility of Piosecki Helicopter Corporation, Morton, @ ROSENGARTEN & KRAEMER, Philodelphias 
Pa. —— builders of the fomous Piesecki Work Horse, biggest Architects 

of all rotery-wing aircraft. Entrance formed of Round-the- 
Corner Slide Doors and Straight Slide Doors, all 38 feet in 
height, olf fabricated by Internctional Steel Company. 


Siting Gate” 


@ WARK & COMPANY, Philadelphia: 
General Contracters 


FOR PIASECKI WORK HORSES 


Ever-growing interest in the 
commercial possibilities of 
‘copters . . . together with re- 
cent and extensive Government 
contracts ... made this further 
expansion of facilities an im- 
mediate requirement for Pia- 
secki Helicopter Corporation. 

Entrance specifications for 
this newest plant were highly 
exacting —emphasizing fast and 
safe operation under all con- 
ditions, and earliest possible 
installation. And International 


Steel came through with flying 
colors on every count. 
Producing these special 
hangar doors for flying “work 
horses” — meeting Piasecki's 
every requirement most econom- 
ically — typifies the advantages 
offered in International's fully 
integrated steel fabrication 
services. Next time you need 
such service, put International's 
experience to work for you. Or, 
if you're faced with a steel fabri- 
cation problem now — write 
right now and tell us about it. 


1965 EDGAR ST. « EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 





COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Steel scrap prices, often considered a 
bellwether for the entire steel industy, 
have tumbled more than 20% since the 
end of July. According to Iron Age 
magazine's composite price, they are 
now at their lowest point since May, 
1950—just before Korea. 
* 


The Atomic Energy Commission will 
continue its long-term program for 
boosting uranium production It has 
extended its system of price guarantees 
for another four years, through March, 
1962, and its system of bonus payments 
for production from new mines for 
another three years, through February, 
1957. 

» 
Foreign oil refining capacity is expand- 
ing rapidly, according to a worldwide 
survey by the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense. By the end of 1955, 
free world capacity outside the U.S. 
will be 40% greater than at the end 
of 1951. Europe will gain most in actual 
refining capacity, but percentagewise 
the greatest increase will be in the Far 
East. 

. 
Domestic expansion goals for the oil re- 
fining industry have been boosted by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
These goals are used as a guide for 
granting fast tax write-offs for new proj 
ects. Although present refining capacity 
is more than enough to meet current 
needs, ODM wants a large standby 
reserve for use in emergenc\ 

° 
Chemists of the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology have developed a new process 
for making a natural gas substitute from 
natural gasoline and other oil products. 
The basic materials can easily be trans- 
ported and stored; they are then con- 
verted to natural gas at times of peak 
demand. The new proce is much 
more economical than older methods 
for producing gas substitutes from oil, 
since it also viclds some valuable chem- 
icals as byproducts. 

* 
Farm surpluses keep mounting up. As 
of June 30, Commodity Credit Corp. 
held $3.5-billion worth of farm products 
under the government’s price support 
program—almost two and a half times 
the total at the same time last year. 

% 
Farm export: A decline in three of the 
four most important export commod- 
ities accounted for the over-all drop of 
31% in the year ended June 30 (BW— 
Sep.26'53,p169). Wheat droppe d 36%, 
cotton 52%, and tobacco 13%. Corn 
provided the one cheery note; exports 
jumped sharply, came out 42% ahead 
of a year ago. 
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Flame-resistant 


paper and many 
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industrial papers 

to do specific jobs 


Write for Samples 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
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MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 


EXECUTIVE roll-around 
WHITEBOARD EASEL 


This deluxe and ultra modern Whiteboard has 2 
sides, both for use with the large paper wins 
pods or charts of every type. All aluminum oa 

mounted on ball bearing casters. This greet 
Executive Easel will grace the finest conference 
room Write, wire of phone for literature to: 


ORAVISUAL CO. Inc. stoma conn. 
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Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 30.—Th 


B received $85 million to be 
in paying operating subsidie 
tal ; 


Keeping the Flag Afloat 


That is to increase over- 
seas commerce through liberalizing our 
foreign trade agreements. 

The alternative would seem to be 
bigger and bigger subsidy payments of 
all types each year to keep U.S. mer- 


The U.S. merchant marine is on the 
skids—again. 

Military cargoes resulting from Ko- 
rean operations are dropping off, and 
U.S. foreign trade carried in American 
bottoms is fast approaching an all-time 
low. 

Right now, less than 30% of our 
private foreign trade is carried in Ameri- 
can ships. 

All this adds up to a strong move for 
a bigger government aid program and 
the shelling out of more tax dollars in 
subsidy payments to keep the merchant 
marine healthy. The Administration 
will soon have to add the federal pol- 
icy of supporting the U.S. merchant 
service to the list of problems slated 
for a new look. 

e Alternatives—But both government 
brass and more progressive ship oper- 
ators agree that government subsidy 
isn’t in the long run the medicine to 
make a healthy merchant marine. They 
see only one solution to the problem 
of keeping the U.S. flag aboard mer- 


chant ships. 


chant ships at sea. And what has 
Maritime Administrator Louis Roths- 
child worried is the growing demand 
of ship operators for more federal aid. 
¢ Reasons—The merchant marine’s 
chief troubles right now are these: 

¢ There’s an excess of world ship- 
ping tonnage. 

¢ No one really knows what’s the 
normal peacetime U.S. merchant ship- 
ping business. 

e Any cutting back of foreign eco- 
nomic or military aid is likely to cause 
the laying up of many U.S. ships. 

U.S. operators see the only im- 
mediate answer to all these problems 
in more government aid. 
¢ Totals—Since the passage of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, Washington 
has paid out nearly a billion dollars in 
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It is now a simple matter to protect exterior masonry 
against driving rain and sleet. Daracone, a clear, color- 
less water repellent, both stops leaks and ends the major 
cause of ugly efflorescence. Unlike other coatings, Dara- 
CONE is not a paint. Sprayed on your masonry building, 
Daracone forms a long-lasting invisible “raincoat”. 

DaRACONE penetrates deeply, coating pores and hair- 
line cracks with an insoluble film of water-repellent sili- 
cone. This checks the capillary action by which water is 
absorbed. Buildings stay dry inside, clean outside. 
“Breathing” qualities of the masonry are undisturbed. 

Daracone is easily applied, winter or summer. For 
complete details, mail the coupon today. 


poco o corn nn 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Please send me specific information about DARACONE, 
taman [() Architect (] Contractor [) Plant Engineer [] Owner 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Offices or Subsidiaries in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, 
Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sad Paulo, Tokyo. 








The element of 


PRIDE IN 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Pride plays a big part in how 
well a man does his job. At 
American Welding, AWQ 
symbolizes American Weld- 
ing Quality. To 800 craftsmen 
skilled in the art of forming, 
welding and machining of 
rings, bands and assembled 
components it is a constant 
reminder that know-how and 
good equipment are not 
enough. Every man must con- 
stantly strive to do his best. 


It is this pride im one’s job 
that enables American Weld- 
ing to produce welded com- 
ponents with the same care 
that you would use in your 
own plant. So, if your problem 
can be solved by welding — 
either fusion or resistance — 
of any type of material — or a 
component or part that can be 
joined by welding — call your 
local Amweld representative 
or write us. We will be happy 
to put plant facilities, 35 years 
of experience, and most im- 
portant, men with pride in 
AWQ, to work for you. 


A Company you'll like to deal with 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD ®* 
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WARREN, OHIO 


subsidy to the maritime industry. The 
great bulk of this comes in three cate- 
gories: construction differential sub- 
sidies, repricing of war-built ships, and 
operating differential subsidies. 

¢ Why Subsidies?—National security is 
the basic reason for all federal subsidies 
to shipping. The government feels that 
whatever the cost—within reason—the 
U.S. must not be caught without ship- 
building facilities and a _ merchant 
marine if war comes. In peacetime, for- 
eign costs for ship construction, opera- 
tion of ship lines, and labor are far be- 
low American costs. The aim of the 
various kinds of government aid is to 
enable U.S. builders and carriers to 
compete. 


1. Operating Subsidies 


When merchant marine subsidies are 
mentioned, most businessmen are likely 
to think of the operating differential 
subsidy, which has totaled $204-million 
since 1936. 

Any U.S. citizen who has the ships, 
experience, financial backing and proper 
qualifications, and is operating over es- 
sential foreign trade routes can apply to 
the Federal Maritime Board for this 
subsidy. Once the board grants the 
subsidy, it’s up to the Maritime Admin- 
istration to work out the figures. The 
subsidy is given as a percentage to be 
applied to the subsidizable expenses of 
the operator. 

Under the law, these are: (1) the 
wages of the ship’s officers and crew; (2) 
subsistence of officers and crew; (3) 
maintenance and repair of the vessel; 
(4) voyage stores, supplies, and expend- 
able equipment; (5) insurance 
¢ Figures—A separate rate is figured 
for each type of ship on each trade 
route, For example: A Victory Ship op- 
erating from Gulf ports to the cast coast 
of South America would not necessarily 
have the same subsidy as a C-3 operat- 
ing over the same routes or from the 
Gulf to Europe. 

Subsidies are paid only to ships in 
the foreign trade service 

Right now there are 15 lines operat- 
ing 267 privately owned and four gov- 
ernment owned ships that receive sub- 
sidvy payments. ‘They are: American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc.; American Mail Line, 
Ltd.; American President Lines, Ltd.; 
Farrell Lines, Inc.; Grace Line, Inc.; 
Lvkes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc.; Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co., Inc.; Moore-Mc- 
Cormick Lines, Inc.; New York and 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co.; Oceanic 
Steamship Co.; Pacific Argentine-Bra- 
zil Line, Inc.; Pacific Far East Line, 
Inc.; Pacific Transport ‘Lines, Inc.; Seas 
Shipping Co., Inc.; and U.S. Lines Co, 

¢ Restrictions—In_ return for subsidy 
payments, certain restrictions are im- 
posed on ship operators by the govern- 
ment. Broadly speaking, they must op- 





Where a Webcor 
Tape Recorder 


Fits in Your 
As 


Business / BS 


Profit-minded, progressive business- 
men today are putting the magic of mag- 
netic recording to work for them in 
business by using the Webcor Tape 
Recorder. Check this list for business 
applications, then call your nearest Web- 
cor dealer for a practical demonstration 
right on the job. It won't cost you a cent. 


© Records meetings and conferences 

© Cuts costs in inventory taking 

© Speeds sales training 

© Heips develop efficient sales presentations 
® On-the-spot product demonstrator 

® Tailor-made sound for slides and movies 


© Protests talks, speeches, commercials 


If you are involved in any of these activi- 
ties, it will pay you to write Webcor, 
Chicago 39, tli., for free information on 
the Webcor tape recorder, and the name 
of your nearest dealer. 


Webcor 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


DODGE REPORTS 


with over 1000 field men 


Find out how Dodge Reports 
can help you get more business. 


Write today for free ‘‘How to 
Use” book. Dept. 85319 


f.w DODCE 


DODGE REPORTS I | 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE onsosation 
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erate on set routes on a fixed schedule 
basis and supply top quality service. 

Without permission of the Federal 
Maritime Board, the operators cannot: 
charter a vessel for subsidy operation; 
operate any vessel 20 years old or older; 
engage in coastwise service; merge with 
other operators or start a business not 
connected with shipping; own, charter, 
or act as agent for a foreign flag oper- 
ator competing with American flag 
service; or dispose of any interest in the 
subsidy agreement. 

Besides all this, the subsidized oper- 
ators must set aside funds each year in 
a ship construction fund for replage- 
ment of their ships as they get older. 
‘The subsidized lines plus a few nonsub- 
sidized ones that participate voluntarily 
have over $200-million in the construc- 
tion reserve fund on which no taxes 
are paid until the ships are constructed. 
‘The idea behind this is to stimulate pri- 
vate replacement. 
¢ Recapture—Opcrating differential sub- 
sidies can be recaptured by the gov- 
ernment. If a line shows profit over 
what the Maritime Administration fig- 
ures is a reasonable return, it must re- 
fund part of its subsidy to the gov- 
ernment. Since the program first went 
into effect in 1937, the subsidized lines 
have turned back to the government 
more than $130-million. 


Il. Construction Subsidies 


Another form of federal aid to the 
merchant marine is the construction 
differential subsidy. It’s the shipbuild- 
crs who get the break on this one. In 
order to get U.S. shipowners to buy 
American-built ships, the government 
will pay the difference between the cost 
of contracting for ship construction 
abroad and the U.S. shipbuilders price. 
The amount is fixed by the Maritime 
Administration. 

To date, some 247 ships have been 
constructed under the subsidy program. 
Including the three ships delivered to 
the American Export Lines and the 
U.S. Lines last year—the Constitution, 
Independence, and United States—the 
gross subsidy allowed for construction 
comes to $426,185,833. 

The 1936 act specified that the ships 
may be taken back by the government 
at the cost to the owner less deprecia- 
tion. Inasmuch as a number of the 
247 subsidy-built ships were taken over 
by the government during the war and 
cither retained or lost, the construction 
differential subsidy payments were re- 
duced by $83.7-million, giving a net 
of $342.5-million. 

e Defense—The construction differen- 
tial subsidy is separate from what the 
Maritime Administration calls national 
defense features. These are the extras 
that are built into the ship to meet 
Defense Dept. requirements in case the 
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FEEL BETTER...DRY FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY! 


For example, Fort Howard Pure-White Singlefold towels are a real buy be- 
cause Controlled Wet Strength keeps Singlefold strong and firm without loss 
of absorbency. Singlefold’s Stabilized Absorbency provides effective drying 
power regardless of towel age . . . and Singlefold has sufficient body for 
maximum absorbency. 


Each of the eighteen grades and folds of Fort Howard Paper Towels has these 
basic requirements of a good paper towel. In addition, all Fort Howard Towels 
are Acid Free . . . feel good, are easy on your hands, Call your Fort Howard 
Distributor Salesman today! 


For 34 years 

Manufacturers of 

Quality Towels, 

Toilet Tissue and 

Paper Napkins 

a NOW, 
c~ % 

FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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clues: 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 


to the solution of management men’s problems. 


Rate—$5.00 per line ($2.50 per line 


for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words 


for box number. 


box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 


Write for special rates for Business Services advertisements. 


Address 
NEW YORK, 


330 W. 42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Vacant 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices, Age 
to 40. Weare a natural gas utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states. We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Attn: Mra. Singer. 








Business Administration graduat with « hemical 
industry cost estimating experience for plan- 
ning team of well established, growing com- 
pany. This man will (1) have proved himself 
in his present job; (2) be looking for additional 
responsibility; (3) be between 30 and 48. 
Resume held in confidence. P-9220, Business 
Week 


Excellent Opportunity for Plant Manager. We 
are looking for a man between 36-45 years of 
age who has been connected with electronica 
or instrument manufacturing in a supervisory 
capacity for a number of years to take full 
charge of engineering and production of elec- 
trical apparatus. He should have a technical 
background with an M.E. or E.B. degree. He 
should be thoroughly versed in engineering and 
factory procedure, The plant is located in N.B. 

. the compensation is in the top level brack- 
ets Mail complete background information to: 
P-9324, Business Week. 





==== Selling Opportunities Offered =———= 
National Distributor wanted for patented items 


in the low-priced fleld for household and com- 
mercial use, Items are tested and approved and 
have been marketed on a local basis, Excellent 
for department stores, hardware stores and spe- 
cialty salesman and mail order. Box 336, Weat 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
Manufacturer's Agents wonted to sell etched 
metal name plates, Graphic Electro-Chemical, 
Inc., 743 Emerald St., San Diego 9, Calif. 





= Positions Wanted 
U. $. Admin. Sales Engr., 26, 4 yrs. exper. in 


Mexico, desires represent 8. firm in Latin- 
America; RW, Amaterdam ‘S206. 1, Mexico, D.F., 


Director of Purchases. Di Diversitied Manutactur- 
ing experience including automotive, heavy and 
light machinery. Resume. PW-9222, Business 
Week 

industrial Relations, $$ Minded, Executive of 11 
years experience, with emphasis in fleld of con- 
struction, seeks position where he can prove 
ability to effect appreciable savings by direc- 
tion, coordination and execution of policy. 
Background includes extensive knowledge of 
government procedures built on five years Fed- 
eral service (1942-47) administering labor rela- 
tions and personnel procedures for cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contractors. Complete resume avail- 
able, but prefer immediate interview, 


Patent Lawyer EE, LLB, 12 yrs. firm & corp. exper. 
all phases electronics, mechanical arts. Bast. 
PW-9346, Business Week, 


Attorney, Yale 1947; Specialist government 
contract operations; corporate commercial 
practice; desires position corporation, PW-9273, 
Business Week. 


Sales Administrator, 31, 
3 yrs. Aircrafi engine and component Salea ex. 
perience, Familiar with all types Gov't. con- 
tracts, Seeks chance for advancement. PW- 
9347, Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


We want something to sell—Thimbies to Steam- 
poate Gibbs Enterprise, Box 14, Glen Rose, 
Texas, 


B S Public Relations. 


Engineer-Lowyer, soles bkgd, wilt open end 
operate N., . oMce for mfg. of highly engi- 
neered em te. RA-9345, Business Week. 


Canadian Distributors wish to re; nt Ameri- 


can Manufacturer. RA-9297, Business Week. 


Manufacturers’ “Agent in St. Louis wents hard- 
ware or die-casting line for aircraft automotive, 
and electrical customers. AAA customer list in 
Kansast City, Des Moines, Chicago & Minne- 
apolis, RA-9161, Business Week 


Manufacturers agent wants additional specialty 
Hdw. Plastics or allied line. W. E. Iredale, 343 
Railway \ Vancouver, Canada, 
Manufacturers ~ Representative: Three graduate 
engineers 20 years established sales engineering 
experience New York Metropolitan area, want 
line power plant equipment eupgieme nting ex- 
lating lines. RA-9174, Business Week 


Florida Monutecturers “Agent desires two top 
electrical or preventive maintenance lines. 
Naval Academy graduate, RA-9244, Business 
Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Nationwide Pp of typists 


s 
available to address envelopes and postcards, 
Can do up to 1,000,000 per day Reasonable 
rates. Trattner Secretarial Office System, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1691, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Manutacturers—You should investigate ‘the pros- 
pects of securing additional profits by having 
your products made in Europe under licensing 
and royalty agreements. We offer our services 
in this important field. Confidential inquiries 
invited. Overseas Production Services, Inc., 217 
Broadway, N. Y. 4. Tel CO 717-4258. 


Complete Tooling p programs "performed ona firm 
price guaranteed basis. Excellent tool design 
staff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at your 
service. Fast delivery. Large work a specialty. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Municipal Airport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

=== Registered Patent Attorney === 
Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47. Assoc. 
ixaminer Pat, Off. 1922-29. Gustav Miller, Pat- 
_ Lawyer, 103 BW1 Warner Bidg., Wash, 
4, D.C, 


oh d 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Save Up to 50% On Your Christmas Gift Re- 


quirements, Choose from over 1,000 nationally 
advertised items including Appliances. Benrus 
Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans Lighters. We 
have catered to business firms for over 20 years. 
Write For Our New Free Catalog! O. Faust, 
Dept. W-9, 223 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Wanted A Menufecturer to manufacture, dis- 
tribute high gloss plastic, Granite sheets. In- 
terior or exterior. Tremendous possibilities, for 
building fronts, flooring, bath-room tiling table 
and counter tops, Information-Herman Seppala, 
7 Spruce St., Quincy, Mass. 





For Sole—in Connecticut, a fast growing Furnace 
Manufacturing Company, selling throughout 
the country. Any reasonable offer will be con- 
sidered, BO-9349, Business Week, 


ou Development offers largest deduction | from 
present income plus 27% % depletion of oil sold, 
Also charge off all drilling and expense. Am 
qualified to furnish accurate evaluations any- 
where. Have some proven properties now. Ref- 
erences exchanges. BO-9353, Business Week. 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit L. Cc. 
Co., 442 N, Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


=== Aircraft For Sale = 
Executive Aircraft for sale—Cessna 190, pri- 


vately owned, year 1950, Total time, airframe 
and engine, 420 hours, Full instrument panel, 
VHF and low frequency radio, flares. Newly 
painted, De Luxe interior. Excellent shape, Ex- 
ceptional buy. Write for further information, 
aren Ashe, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
Building, vacant. Sell—rent. 4,000 ft. 


trial office. Store, basement, parlor fi 
yard. Asking $27,000. Periodart, 
(258t) NYC, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


ROLLINS yap LEASING 
Any number of Cors and Trucks 
No capital investment Ketter employee relations. 
vew cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 
Unlimited ey 
Our ety: Executive Airotance 
100% TAX DEDUCT 
Dept. C., Reheboth, Delaw ody , = 3261 


Indus- 
storage 
448 2nd Ave, 














“... the merchant marine 
gets a number of other aids 
from the government .. .” 
MERCHANT MARINE starts on p. 194 


ship has to be used as a troop carrier 
or military freighter. 

That’s why when the government 
agrees to go in on the construction of 
a new merchant ship you're likely to 
see three separate prices—cost to the 
operator, the construction differential 
subsidy, and cost of national defense 
features. 

Take the new superliner, the S. S. 
United States. The construction differ- 
ential subsidy that was allowed by the 
government amounted to about $8,- 
225,000. National defense features 
came to roughly $24,060,000. ‘The 
ship cost the operator—the S. Lines 

—about $38,088,000, but the grand 
total cost was $70,373,000. 


lil. Additional 


The merchant marine gets a num- 
ber of other aids from the government 
that do not show up in the form of di- 
rect subsidies. For example: The ship 
lines pay no tax on their ship replace- 
ment fund until a new ship is actually 
constructed and turned over to the 
operator by the shipyard. This amounts 
to a tax deferral rather than an outright 
benefit but it does allow the participat- 
ing lines to accumulate replacement 
funds more rapidly than they could 
otherwise. 

The Maritime Administration also 
undertakes to finance ship purchases. 
Suppose you contract to purchase a 
ship from the government. In addition 
to the construction subsidies, the gov- 
crment will underwrite the sale of the 
ship to the extent that you pay about 
25% cash and the balance over a vary- 
ing period of time—say 10 to 15 years. 
That way the government becomes the 
mortgage holder on the ship 
¢ Repricing—Another wrinkle that’s 
helped shipowners is the price adjust- 
ment provision of the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946. Under this act, Con- 
gress provided a formula for the sale of 
ships constructed by the government 
during World War II. 

In effect, the government underwrote 
the construction of the ships and sold 
them off to private individuals at a 
price substantially below cost under a 
complicated formula amounting to a 
special type of sale subsids 

Of the 247 ships built under the con- 
struction differential subsidy program, 
116 ships had their sales price adjusted 
downward. This resulted in another 
subsidy in which the government paid 
an additional $230,553,371 


Benefits 
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THE TREND 


Not By Talk Alone 


‘Talk about our economic outlook is almost as popu- 
lar a topic of conversation as the latest Kinsey report. 
Across the nation there has been a spate of headlines 
and speeches denouncing depression mongers, and even 
deploring any talk about the possibilities of a down- 
turn, no matter how slight. 

This school of thought believes the only real danger 
of business recession is the fear of recession. Hence, 
the less said about bad times ahead the better. As 
prominent a figure as Benjamin F. Fairless of U.S. 
Steel has warned that if the “prophets of pessimism” 
were heeded, the nation could “predict” itself into a 
depression. And there are widely publicized meetings, 
such as the “Why I Am Not Afraid” luncheon of the 
New York Sales Executive Club, which are designed to 
qualm fears with drum-beating optimism. 

Whether a nation can talk itself into hard times is 
a moot point. The record of the early 30s proves 
we cannot talk ourselves into prosperity without a 
strong assist from economic factors. 

This being the case, we doubt that forecasts of gloom 
can, all alone, produce a depression, All those who now 
attack the pessimists should remember that we have 
been hearing their dismal predictions all through the 
postwar cra. ‘The batting average of the pessimists is 
practically zero, so that even if they happened to be 
right for once, it would be erroneous to credit them with 
being a major influence on our economy. 

What we are now witnessing is the beginning of a 
long expected adjustment from boom conditions. This 
leveling off should be cause for neither deep gloom 
nor blind refusal to face the facts. ‘There may be more 
danger, in fact, in playing the ostrich than in sounding 
off like a Cassandra. 

This is because unrestrained optimism can lead to a 
resistance against making changes. If businessmen hide 
their heads from the realities of the situation, and do 
not take corrective measures to adjust inventories and 
prices and profits, then any downturn is likely to become 
more painful and prolonged than need be. 

So far the declines that have occurred in various 
sectors of the economy are minor. How far and how long 
the downturn will go is still uncertain. But if further 
Cownward adjustments are dictated by economic events, 
all the cheery words, prayers and unbounded optimism 
will foster, rather than prevent them. 


Fighting Paper 


The United States is fast becoming a nation of office 
workers enmeshed in red tape. This is the opinion of 
Emmett J. Leahy, an authority on business records, who 
estimates that our office workers are now as numerous 
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as agricultural workers (page 79). Moreover, this group 
is putting 175-billion new pieces of paper into circula- 
tion each year. 

Paper work, and paper workers, are essential to modern 
business, yet the rapid increase in both categories sug 
gests that they are getting out of hand. The shuffling 
and reshuffling of vast mountains of paper means an 
enormous waste in manpower and material 

Businessmen are well advised to take a close look at 
this cobweb. It may not be easy to part with old records 
or the fashionable habit of writing everything in tripli 
cate. But this is one way to release many workers for 
more productive jobs. 


Against Discrimination 


The President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts has been told by President Eisenhower himself 
that it must guard against all and every kind of dis 
crimination among those who have contracts from the 


government. He said: “What we cherish as an ideal for 
our nation as a whole must today be honestly exempli 
fied by the Federal establishment.” 

Eisenhower emphasized that “on no level of our 
national existence can inequality be justified,” but that 
with the Federal government itself “tolerance of inequal 
ity would be odious.” In establishing the committee, the 
President made Vice-President Nixon its chairman. His 
will be the task of seeing to it that the nondiscrimination 
clause in contracts is enforced. 

The Administration thus demonstrates that it is taking 
seriously the pledges that the Republicans made to 
the nation. It has affirmed the principles of tolerance 
that the GOP embraced in Chicago in 1952. We 
are glad to see that the Administration is determined 
to keep its word—even in so controversial a field as that 
of fair employment. 


What This Country Needs... 


We find ourselves encouraged no end by a recent 
announcement of the National Automatic Merchandise 
Association, which assures us that slot machines will 
in the future utter a polite “Thank you!” after having 
been fed a nickel, dime or quarter. 

Here, at last, is a frontier for the inventive engineer 
ing mind. We foresee a machine that can talk back 
to the customer with all the fervor of a human sales 
clerk. 

But some day, the customer is likely to find a way 
to turn the thing off. When that time comes, the 
industry may create an entirely new and epoch-making 
vending device: A silent, nontalking, entirely mute slot 
machine. The customer will deposit his coin, and from 
the machine’s metallic snout will emerge a_nickel’s 
worth of precious silence. 
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AUTOTRONIC. 
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ELEVATORING 

















ELIMINATES 
THE 
HUMAN 
ELEMENT 


FOLLOWS 
TRAFFIC 
DEMANDS 
AUTOMATICALLY 


TI ere § Nothing to do Traffic tells the elev Jfors what to do. 


Autotronic— WIitHOUT ATTENDANT — Elevatoring offers, as an optional 

feature, a completely atilomatic supervisory system, When it is in operation, 

the starter does not have to change the traflic programs manually. 

The completely automatic supervisory system is kept aware of every traflic 
change during a busy building’s day—by the traflic itself! 

Passenger calls and waiting time data are recorded continuously. A change 

in the trafhy pattern is detected automatically. Is the traflic Balanced Up-pOWN, 
Heavier-pOWN, Heavier-up, DowN-Peak, Up-Peak, Light-inrermirrent ? When 
this QUCSUION 1S aliswe red, the automatic program se lector puts a correspon ling 
trafhe program inte operation imimeciately, 

Autotrouic— WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has an “automatic elevator 
operator” on duty im each car every minute of the day. This saves up to 

$7,000 a car, each year. 6 automatic programs operate the cars as a coordinated 
group. Diversified traflic can be handled in large, or small, office buildings, 
hotels, and hospitals. Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernized tistallations, 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 I1th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


SBErTEe R ELEVATORIN G 
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Computes and types the 


€ 

. . . * 
complete invoice in one . 
. 

. 


continuous operation. 
°° 
° 
PPC eCeCoecececcesce®® 


Two major steps are cut from costly billing 
operations when you use the Burroughs 
Direct Multiplier Typewriter-Billing Machine. 
It types and computes an invoice in less time 
than is ordinarily required to copy it! 


In run-of-mine billing procedure, there 
are three major steps—(1) calculating, (2) 
typing and (3) machine checking. But this 
time-saving Burroughs  Typewriter-Billing 
Machine reduces calculating and typing to 
one single, continuous operation, and no 


Computes by direct 
multiplication— not 
by repeated addition. 
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© CeCeeeeeees 
ft ichine checking 1s needed. Added speed 
factor —computation is by direct mechanical 


" ultiplic ation, not repeated addition. 


Here is the world’s fastest billing machine 
1 wide range of applications. When the 
comes to better your billing operations, 
your Burroughs man. The Burroughs 

neh office near vou is listed in the vellow 
es of your telephone book, or write to 
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Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Prints quantity, then 
prints unit price and 
total amount simulta- 
neously—no need for 
machine checking of 
quantities and price. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 








